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PREFACE 


T he following pages are based principally upon ihe 
E,ast India Company’s records preserved under my own 
care at Madras, the Bengal Records preserved at the 
India Office, and the Orme MSS., also preserved at the India 
Office. I have further consulted the Admiralty and War 
Office papers at the Public Record Office, various MS. collec- 
tions at the British Museum, with the Miscellaneous Letters 
Received and the Home-Miscellaneous series at the India 
Office, and papers lodged in the archives of the French 
Ministry of the Colonies and at Pondichery. I must acknow- 
ledge with great gratitude the unvarying courtesy and ready 
help I received from the various custodians of these papers. 
Perhaps M. Martineau, late Governor of the French Estab- 
lishments in India, and Mr. W. Foster, C.I E,, of the India 
Office, will allow me thus publicly to announce my special 
debt to their wide knotvledge and experience. I am also 
under great obligations to Mr. S. C Hill, not only for 
numerous suggestions, indications, and references in the 
course of my research, but also as the editor of Bengal 1756- 
57, a collection of documents which I have found it impos- 
sible to supplement. Above all, I am obliged to Mr. Mark 
Hunter, of the Indian Educational Service, who was to have 
been the author of the present work. When he found his 
other engagements too pressing, he not only suggested my 
undertaking it, but also gave me with the greatest generosity 
his MS. collections, of which I have made extensive use. 
My indebtedness to printed works is too extensive to he 
here particularised, but is, I hope, fully indicated in my 
footnotes and the appended Bibliography. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I T is not my purpose in the following pages to attempt 
writing the peisonal history of the two great though 
essentially difEerent men whose names I have placed up- 
on my title-page, but rather to sketch the history of the 
ideas and conditions which under their impulse resulted in 
the'dstablishment of the English Company as the principal 
power in India, and to trace out the'obligations of the Eng- 
lish to the French. Those obligations have commonly been 
minimised by the historians of the first, and exaggerated by 
the historians of the second nation. And the last consider- 
able English writer on this subject, Colonel Malleson, 
abounds in gross mistakes and crude generalisations. He 
repeats the old traditional and inaccurate views that the 
battle of the Adiyar first revealed the military superiority 
of the European, that Dupleix was less well supported by 
the Company at Paris than was Saunders by the Company 
at London, that Tally’s policy in recalling Bussy from the 
Deccan was ruinous to the French cause. These ideas when 
brought to a comparison with facts prove to be erroneous. 

Our subject falls evidently into two well-defined and 
yet closely connected parts. The first is concerned with the 
projects of Dupleix, arising out of the struggle of the War 
of the Austrian Succession The vicissitudes of that strug- 
gle led Dupleix into conflicts with the Nawab of the Carnatic 
and left him with augmented military power at the very 
moment when a freak of fortune thrust into his arms as an 
ally the Nawab’s rival and competitor, Chanda Sahib. The 
Nawab was slain in battle ; Chanda Sahib was formally 
seated on the masnad of Arcot ; he lavished grants of terri- 
tory upon his allies ; and the English, after a momentary 
indecision, drew the sword on behalf of the late Nawab’s 
son, Muhammad Ali, in fear lest their settlements should be 
encircled by French grants and their commerce strangled 
by French imposts. A bitter struggle ensued in which the 
•French at first carried off all the advantages. Nazir Jang, 
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the Subahdar of the Deccan^ and as such overlord of the 
Carnatic, came to pull down the French Nawab, but was 
himself slain by treachery ; and his expedition ended in the 
establishment of a French Subahdar of the Deccan as well 
as a French Nawab of Arcot. 

But this very success contributed to the ruin of Dupleix, 
He had flung his nets too wide ; he had dissipated his forces ; 
he had sent Bussy, his only officer of real merit, away to 
Aurangabad when he was needed urgently at Trichinopoly. 
Dupleix never recovered from the consequences of this error. 
Bussy and his forces would have turned the scale against the 
English in the south. But instead of this, Lawrence and 
Clive won such conspicuous successes that the French Com- 
pany recalled Dupleix in weariness of an unending war the 
motives and purposes of which had never been explained 
to them. In the course of this struggle Dupleix had deve- 
loped a whole system of policy. He had begun by selling 
mercenaries to a pretender. He ended by claiming the 
authority of government over all the country that lies south 
of the river Kistna. This again was a mistake almost as 
essential as the dispersion of his force. \How was it to be 
expected that the English would ever consent to recognise 
such powers in French hands so long as they retained the 
barest hold on the Coromandel Coast ? Thus Dupleix was 
beaten, partly because he did not foresee whither his policy 
would lead him, partly because he grasped at so much ostens- 
ible power that the English could not possibly avoid seeing 
the danger that threatened them. Meanwhile Bussy in the 
Deccan had maintained his position of predominance and 
accumulated an immense fortune. The two men had thus 
shown both what could be done and what should be avoided 
in intercourse with the native powers. 

The French experience contained another warning also. 
The officers employed in the Deccan, the officers and civi- 
lians employed in the Carnatic, had such opportunities of 
acquiring fortunes as had never before been afforded to 
Europeans in India. Leaders and subordinates alike took 
or strove to take full advantage of these extraordinary con- 
ditions. The result was a disorganisation of the old system, 
a sudden growth of insuboi'dination, civil and military, 
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which rendered government almost impossible and went far 
to weaken, distract, and nullify the later efforts of the French 
in the Seven Years War. 

In all this Clive had been either a deeply interested 
spectator or a prominent actor. He was near thirty years 
younger than Dupleix, who was fifty when he embarked on 
his great speculation. Clive had come out a writer to 
Madras in 1744, on the eve of war. Two years later the 
capture of Madras had deprived him of employment and 
driven him into the profession of arms. He took part in 
all the fighting which ensued on Dupleix’s efforts to capture 
Fort St. David, and was employed in Boscawen’s siege of 
Pondichery. On the conclusion of peace, he reverted to 
civil employment ; but on the renewal of hostilities he found 
quasi-military occupation in charge of the Commissariat, 
which in about three years yielded him a fortune of 
£40,000. All the last part of this period, however, he was 
in active military service, having received rank as Captain 
He maintained his famous defence of Arcot, assisted Law- 
rence in the operations which led to the surrender of the 
French army before Ti’ichinopoly, and drove the French 
out of the Arcot country. 

After these services, in 1753, he went home to enjoy his 
fortune. But his generosity and extravagance speedily 
outran his means. In 1755 be returned to India as second 
on the Coromandel Coast with right of succession to the 
Presidency of Fort St. George. After co-operating in the 
reduction of the pirate stronghold of Gheriah on the Mala- 
bar Coast, he proceeded to Madras. 

At this very moment troubles broke out with the Subah- 
dar of Bengal, Siraj-ud-daula. Calcutta was captured by 
him ; 123 of his prisoners were suffocated in the Black Hole 
in which they were confined ; the important investment 
which the Company drew from Bengal was abruptly 
stopped. This discovered the scene on which Clive was to 
put into practice the lessons of war and politics which he 
had learnt in the South. Thus the second part of the story 
opens— distinct from the first because its scene was remote 
from the Carnatic, yet resulting from the first, flowing in 
natural sequence out of it, because the actors were the troops 
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and officers who had previously been concentrated at Mach'as, 
because their ideas, policy, and purpose were the huits of 
their experience in the Carnatic, and because the success 
which Clive won in Bengal reacted powerfully on tire later 
phases oC the Carnatic struggle. The connection may there- 
fore be briefly stated as lollorvs ; English pfedoininance 
could be established in Bengal, thanks to the accumulation 
of troops necessitated by the wars of Dupleix ; the Madras 
army was kept together and enabled to overthrow Lally and 
capture Pondichery by the supplies of money which pre- 
dominance in Bengal placed at their disposal. 

Lastly, rve shall have to trace the gradual process of (he 
English position in Bengal itself. It begiirs with a pre- 
dominant influence exactly similar to that of Dupleix over 
Chanda Sahib or that of Bussy over Salabat Jang. This is 
the result of Clive’s first visit to Bengal, 1756—60. But the 
maintenance of this position demanded corrst<mt rraichln’i- 
ness and dexterity. Clive's successors failed altogether to 
maintain it. They suffered the Nawab to get out of liand ; 
worse still, they suffered their own suborclinat-es, civil and 
military, to get out of hand as well. Private iirtcrcsts 17010 
adopted as the principal motives of government. The 
orders of Council, the orders of the Compairy. were can 
vassed and adopted or set aside ; and the authorities of 
Calcutta were as helpless in 1764 as the authorities of Pondi- 
chery in 1758. _In both cases the desire of wealth and the 
opportunities of attaining it, opened out by participation 
in Indian politics, had disorgarrised the Company’s govern- 
,Iiieut. At Pondichery an attempt at reformation was made 
by Lally (1758—61) ; it failed because such a reform could 
not be carried out in the midst of war At Calcutta Clive 
iras charged in his second government (1765—67) with a 
similar reform which he effected at the same time that he 
found a basis for the future development of English rule. 
This last mai'ks an important advance on the ideas and 
policy of Dnpleix, and constitutes Clive’s individual con- 
tribution torvards solving the problem of European adminis- 
tration in the East _Such is the dual story, with its parallel 
developments, the main outlines of which I hope to dis- 
engage in the following pages. 
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CHAPTER I 


TJHE WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 


A 


T the beginning of the .eighteenth century the rela- 
tions between Madras and Pondichery had been very 
‘friendly. The French settlement was in its infancy. 
The population was small, and its fortifications even for 
. India feeble, when England and Holland were in arms 
against France in the War of the Spanish Succession. Its 
founder and governor, Francois Marlin, had reason to fear 
that his work would again be ruined, as it had already been 
by the Dutch in 1696. He therefore induced Pitt, Governor 
of Madras, to enter into a treaty of neutrality under which 
the men and ships of the two settlements were not to attack 
each other. When Marlin believed that the Dutch were 
. preparing to besiege Pondichery, French goods were sent to 
the English settlement for safety. Wlien a French squadron 
appeared, in Indian tvaters and began to seize English ship- 
ping, the Pondichery Council did its best to limit its cap- 
tures, and to secure good terms of ransom for English prizes, 
while the English were so obliging as to remit the proceeds 
of the-French prizes to Bengal for the French investment.''^ 
j^ut the growth of Pondichery and the development of 
its^rade during the twenty years 1720 to 1740 put a different 
aspect on affairs. So early as 1721 the French believed that 
English merchants were jealous of their trade to Manila.® 
In 1725 the rival settlements of Mahe and Tellicherry were 
almost involved in open war on the coast of Malabar. In 
1736 the French had become “our most dangerous rivals” s'* 
and at the close of the following year the English directors 
wrote ; “The most particular intelligence procurable con- 
cerning those powerful competitors, the French, and their 
commerce, must annually be communicated to us.”‘ In 


ISee Deliberations du Conseil Supsneur, 1.01 i pp 6 8, 15, 34, 36. 39, 106 
tilbid., vol i. pp. 290-291 3 Wheeler, Madras in the Olden Time, p. 549, 

4 Pub. Des from England, December 30, 1737. 
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1744 the English called in die assistance of the naLive autho- 
rities to prevent weavers employ<ed by them from being 
seduced into making cloth for the French.^ When there- 
fore it became likely that France would take part in the war 
already raging between Spain and England, the problem of ^ 
Anglo-French regions in the East Indies became acute. 
In both countries those interested in the India trade were 
divided into two camps. On the one hand, it was urged that 
war would give the long-needed opportunity of destroying 
the commerce of troublesome rivals ; on the other hand, 
many held that trading companies stood to lose more than to 
gain by participating in the struggle, that their fortresses 
and troops were only intended to check the encroachments^ 
of Indian princes, and that neutrality in the national 
struggle afforded the most advantageous course. 

fThe latter view well illustrates the ambiguous position 
that the Companies occupied ^In Europe they ivcre mere 
private corporations ; in India they were political entities. 
Being directed from Europe, it was natural that their politi- 
cal functions should always' be subordinated to their com- 
mercial interests, for they were designed to enrich the 
nations they represented, rather than to develop or extend 
their overseas influence and territory. Even the advocates 
of war hardly could claim a clear-sighted conception of what 
they weie about. The real question at issue was whether 
or no to embark on a struggle which would determine die 
possession of India ; but no one perceived this j 

La Bourdonnais, the Governor of the French Islands, 
urged activity on the French Ministry in 1740-41, because 
he hoped to make handso me, profits out of captured prizes 
The English directorate sought a squadron from the Ad 
miralty in 1744 because they wished to see rival trade dcs 
troyed and rival ships srvept from the Indian Seas J Many in 
England and most in France desired a neutrality because 
they hoped thus to avoid disturbances of commerce and 
reductions of dividends ; while the Companies’ servants ip 
the East were too deeply involved in private trade not to 
deprecate anything which rvould threaten their private for- 
tunes. I The net result was that neither Comoanv desired 

* Madras I’lib, Cons , May 2 and 28, 1744. 
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to take an active part in the war ; but the English Company 
longed to see its rival’s commerce injured by a royal 
squadron. A similar resolve had almost prevailed in France. 

In 1741 La Bourdonnais’ vigorous representative so far 
impressed the French Ministry that he was sent out to the 
Isle of France with a squadron and orders to attack the Eng-| 
lish trade as soon as he should hear of the declaration of war. 
But the weight of French opinion inclined the other way. 
From the time of its reconstruction in 1721, the Company 
had suffered from a lack of capital ; and it had only succeed- 
ed in sending out its yearly cargoes by a system of annual 
loans, which had to be paid off out of the proceeds of each 
year’s sales. The consequence was that the failui'e of a 
single year’s sliipping would involve the non-payment of the 
loans falling due, the impossibility of raising new loans, and 
the total stoppage of trade. This was a powerful argument 
in favour of neutrality--so powerful that l^a Bourdonnais’ 
squadron was recalled 

However, the French Company had small reason to be- 
lieve that a general neutrality could be arranged. In 1742 
-Hiein -v L owther, .an old servant of the Company then resid- 
ing in France, took upon himself to approach the French 
Company regarding this question, although he was not 
authorised to do so by the English directorate. He succeeded 
in framing with the French directors, Le Noir and Dumas, 
a proposal in thi'ee articles, providing for a neutrality by the 
two Companies; and this was seen and approved by Cardi- 
nals Fleury and Tencin. When, however, Lowther com- 
municated it to Henry Gough, then chairman of the English 
Company, Gough replied • “We think such a thing can be 
of no service farther than as it may be agreed on, as in the 
last war, betwixt the settlements, as was done bettvixt 
Madras and Pondichery. It would be in our interest in all 
events to get men-of-war there ... as the French ships are 
now loaden richly. . . 

, Accordingly, on the outbreak of war in 1744, the French 
Company ordered Dupleix to enter if possible into such local 
agreements as the English reply had indicated. It was a 

iBiit Mils, Add. MSS, 35906, (I. 178, etc ; Jov^nal of the Voyage of the 
Boscawen, p. 73 ; Monson’s Lettei, pp 83. etc. 
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policy ol which he heartily approved, and which he had al- 
ready recommended to the French Company^ FIc was led 
to this by the exigencies of his situation, as Governor of 
Pondichery. ^ That settlement had no harbour, and lacked 
all facilities for fitting out or manning privateers. Conse-- 
quently, in time of rvar, its trading vessels ran the risk of 
capture, while their owners could not recoup their losses by 
equipping vessels to prey upon their enemies. They stood 
to lose all and gain nothing.^ The French Islands, it should 
be noticed, were in a very different position. They had a 
good harbour, where ships could be built or refitted. Crews 
could be made up from the Creole population and the 
“CoEree” slaves whom they obtained from Madagascar— a 
type very different from the lascars who alone were available 
for manning vessels on the Coromandel Coast. Thus war 
did not possess the same terrors for the Islands as for Pondi- 
chery ; and here doubtless is the reason why Dupleix advo- 
catecl neuttality, while La Bourdonnais regarded that policy 
with nothing but contempt. 

News of the declaration of war reached Madras on 
September 16, 1744, and was communicated without delay 
to Pondichery by a Roman Catholic priest.® Although 
Dupleix did not receive any instructions till November 28, 
he at once proceeded to sound the English by directing the 
Council of Mahe to seek the Tellicherry Council’s consent 
to the maintenance of an old agreement of 1 728.* The pro- 
posal was warmly welcomed ; and the English chief even 
suggested an extension of the original treaty. On hearing 
this, Dupleix at once addressed the English at Madras. 
They of necessity returned a temporising answer, for it was a 
matter in which they had no authority.® But when instruc- 
tions at last arrh'cd from Paris, and Dupleix formally pro- 
posed a neutrality on the part of the English settlements 
and their shipping, all the Presidencies replied that they 
were not authorised to enter into such an agTcement.® This 

' Cultiii, Duplets, j) 1S9. 

^ rondidi<!rv to the Company, Febiuaiy 21, 174, (PR, No 6) 

3 Madias Pub. Cons,, -Scpicmbei 5, 1744; Madras Lus Sent, 1744 No. 115; 
londidieiy to Mahe, September 22, 1744 (P.R. No 60, f. 625) . ’ ' 

^Pontltcben, to Mah 4 , September 22, 1744 (P.R., No 60, f 625) 

■ TcUicheny tvas subordinate to Bombay ’ 

'■ Maduis Pub. Cems, Noseinber 13 and. 26. 1744 
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answer must have somewhat disconcerted Dupleix, who had 
made sure of the' English consent. On the very day that he 
made the second proposal to Madras, the Pondichery Coun- 
cil assured the Company that the gentlemen at Madras 
desired nothing better p and Dupleix wrote in the same 
strain to La Bourdonnais at Mauritius.® But Dupleix was 
incurably sanguine by nature, and easily persuaded himself 
of what he wished to believe. 

However, in the present case he had a plausil^ reason 
for expecting the accession of the English to his proposals. 
The condition of the Madras defences was deplorable. 
Trading companies were naturally inclined to economise on 
military expenditure, and in so doing they were but copying 
more illustrious examples. Economy had been urged on 
the various Governors of the East India Company’s settle- 
ments with peculiar energy for near ten years before the 
outbreak of war. A Governor of Bombay had been dis- 
missed for venturing to fortify his city ; a leading director is 
alleged to have said of him that he was a very honest man, 
but too expensive a Governor.® So Madras remained with 
its defences practically unchanged since the time of Thomas 
Pitt thirty years before. Every one competent to judge 
agreed that the place was untenable against a serious attack. 
Commodore Barnett wrote to Anson in 1745 ; “Such is 
the naked defe nceless condition o f the settlem ents on this 
the Coromandel Coast that a small'rejnforoemen^of the 
garrison of Pondichery would put the enemy in condition 
to take this and St. David’s in a few hours, if there was no 
ship of war to protect them. They are now adding to the 
fortifications here, and by the time the peace is signed the 
place will be in tolerable order True old English manage- 
ment ! The Directors copy the Court and never guard 
against a war till it is declared, and of course too late to be 
properly provided.’’"^ And again to the Secret Committee 
of Directors, Barnett says : “The works seem rather built 

Pondicheiy to the Compaay, December 2, 1744 (P.R , No 7). 

2 Mem pour La Bourdonnais, p 37 I suppose these letters gave rise to the 
curious statement, repeated even by recent ■writers (Weber, La Compagnie des 
Jndes Orientates, p. 349). that the English agreed to a neutiahty. See Letters 
Edifiantes et Cuneuses, vol. ii p. 781. 

3 Monson’s Letter, p. 11. iBrit Mus., Add MSS, 15955, f. 113. 
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by chance than design ; the bastions are placed contrary to all 
rules ; . . . i£ I was Governor, 1 should never sleep sound in 
a French war if there were 500 Europeans in Pondichery.”^ 
Such a state of things would have mattered less, had it 
been unknown to the French. But Dupleix was well ac- 
quainted with the Madras defences. He was iurnished with 
regular reports by the priest Noronha (a relative of Madame 
Dupleix), who held the cure of a small church, still standing, 
on the outskirts of the city." Moreover, the principal 
French engineer, Paradis, had visited Madras, and drawn 
out a plan of attack.® In February 1746 Dupleix wrote to 
La Bourdonnais that the garrison, defences, and Governor 
of Madras were alike pitiable.'^ In view of this knowledge, 
he had confidently anticipated that the English would accept 
a neutrality as they could not resist an attack. 

, But in making this calculation, he had failed to divine 
(' the English Company’s intention of making good their lack 
of defences by means of a royal squadron. In this they seem 
to have been guided by their experience in the War of the 
Spanish Succession, when not only a French squadron but 
French privateers also had been fitted out to prey on English 
shipping in the Indian Seas. Even while war was still con- 
fined to Spain, the Company reminded Governmeni of their 
former losses and sought powers by which to protect them- 
selves ; and in consequence the East India ships were provi- 
ded with letters of marque and reprisal. 

When France was on the point of declaring war in 1744, 
it was resolved that notice was to be given immediately to the 
East India Company and consideration had for the security 
of the English and the capture of the French East Indiamen ® 
Three weeks later the squadron that was to operate in the 
East Indies was placed under orders of equipment and 

1 Motvson’s Letter, p. 44. 2 The Lut Church 

3 Cultru, Dupleiv, p, IQP, 

^Dupleix to La Bourdonnais, Febioary 26, 1746 (Mem. pom la famtlte de 
Dupleix, PUces, No. 2). 

BTovnshend MSS. (HMC.), p. 149 . PRO. Admiialty, 3912. Mole to 
Corbett, January 14 and October 24. 1’744 

i Council, March 22, 1744 Brit Mus., Add MSS, 33004, 

ti to Captains oC April 17, 1744, P.R.O,, Admualty, 2. 61 f., 195 It 

woTth noting that the ships were to he provided with beer for one 
'S®? “ ®®d with “English Malt spirits” for seven months (Admiralty Oi'dets 
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on May 1 it set sail under rbe command of Commodore 
Curtis Barnett; an able and energetic officer,’ already dis- 
'tingiiished for his gallantry in action. 

Once arrived in Indian waters, he speedily swept them of 
French shipping. Besides three Company’s ships taken with 
rich cargoes from China, Barnett also captured the French 
Manila ship with 400,000 dollars aboard, and other vessels 
returning from Surat, Basra, and Mokha.’^ These latter 
were country ships, as vessels were called that traded from 
port to port in the East Indies ; they were usually freighted 
by a body of merchants on the joint-stock method for a single 
voyage, after which the stock was divided up among the per- 
sons concerned, and the vessel sold to the next society which 
might or might not be composed of the same individuals as 
its predecessor. In these societies the Governor and Council 
usually held the largest share ; and thus the capture of these 
vessels involved Duplcix and his Council in considerable 
losses. In fact, it swept away a very large part of the private 
fortune which Dupleix had built up in twenty years of trade, . 
and put an immediate stop to all French commerce on the 
Coromandel Coast. Although this was brought about by 
a royal squadron the operations of which xrould not have 
been covered by the treaty which Dupleix had proposed, and 
into which the English had refused to enter, the French 
Governor promptly demanded the return of the prizes.® On 
ivhat grounds he justified this even in his own mind, it is 
difficult to conceive ; but under the stress of personal loss 
men care little for consistency ; and Dupleix seems to have 
persuaded himself that he had been treated with the blackest 
treachery. -- He wrote at once to La Bourdonnais to come to 
his assistance with a squadron, and meanwhile set to work 
to give the English as much trouble as possible with the 
country Government. 

of Apiil 7 and 11, 1744. Admiralty, 2, 61 IF, 162, and 175). In this connection 
Barnett wiote to the Admualty on October 9, 1744 “The biandy, issued 
agieeable to their Loidshtps' diiections, has agieed very well with the men, and 
though they were at fiist almost in a mutiny on account of its being mixed 
with watei, are now quite reconciled and pleased with it, and I think it a very 
wholesome drink ” 

1 Barnett to the Admiralty, Januaiy 28, Tehiuaiy 22, 1745, and January 9, 
1746 PRO, Admiralty 1, 160 

2 Madias Pub Cons , Jamiaiy 4, 1745. 
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The results o£ the latter were quickly seen. In March 
l715Jhe.ED.glishjreceived a letter from Anwar-ucl-cUn, the 
Nawab of Arcot, directing the two nations to live at peace, 
and forbidding their squadrons to engage off the Indian 
Coast, “for the end of these' things will not be good 
Three weeks later came a much more embarrassing letter, 
saying that the Nawab had granted Moghul colours and 
passes to native subjects and strangers, “ and that ships pos- 
sessed of these were not to be molested.® The admission of 
this claim would have allowed French ships to trade as freely 
as before the arrival of the English squadron ; Barnett and 
his officers were unlikely to forgo good prize-money on so 
flimsy a pretext. The English sent an agent to explain their 
position and the European customs in such cases ; and after 
long discussion they carried their point— at last, they wrote, 
the Nawab “understood that French presents would not 
outweigh the losses of a breach with the English.” ‘ Foiled 
here, Dupleix’ success was limited to obtaining an order 
forbidding the English to attack Pondichery, to which the 
Governor of Madras replied, “I shall not be the first to dis- 
obey your commands in this respect, provided there is the 
same deference paid to them by the French.”® But this did 
not prevent the English squadron from blockading Pondi- 
chery when Dupleix threatened the neighbouring English 
settlement of Fort St. David. 

Meanwhile, La Bourdonnaishad been busy at the Islands 
equipping a squadron that might encounter the English on 
equal terms. The task demanded great energy, but was 
scarcely so Herculean as has been pretended. In the long 
run he was able to assemble eight Company’s ships and one 
country vessel which he bad built at the Islands. Now the 
sltips employed by the French Company were mostly large 
vessels of 800 or 900 tons, cut with portholes for 40 or 50 
guns. The principal difficulty in equipping these vessels 
for rvar consisted in finding guns with which to arm them, 
and this difficulty not even La Bourdonnais could complete- 
ly overcome. Of the 290 guns which were mounted on his 

^ Madras Cons , March 4, 1745 

2 ! f , to the French. 3 Madras Cons , March 25, 1745. 

4 Pub Des to England, September 24, 1745. 

5 Madras Pub, Cons., July 15, 1745. 
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squadron, only 74 were 18-pounders. That placed the 
French ships at a marked disadvantage as compared rvith the 
English men-of-war, which carried 18-pounders as their 
ordinary armament. Moreover, the latter sailed and 
manoeuvred better than the ships designed to carry cargo. 
La Bourdonnais sought to compensate these two defects as 
far as possible by the strength of his crews. Here the Eng- 
lish were weak. Their full complement numbered 1600 
men, but the tropical climate and scurvy had greatly weak- 
ened them ; and they could not oppose more than 1300 or 
1400 men— including lascars— to the 3000 odd who manned 
the ships of La Boutdonnais.’^ 

After various delays and misadventures the French ships 
were sighted off the Coast on June 25 / July 6. Their com- 
ing was not unexpected. In the previous February the 
English had received news of vessels fitting at the Islands,^ 
But since then Curtis Barnett had died of a fever at St. 
David’s ; and the command had devolved on his senior cap- 
tain, Edward Peyton, an unreliable subordinate and un- 
enterprising commander.® He was on his way to Trin- 
comalee to repair certain of his vessels, when at daybreak 
he sighted the French off Negapatara. The winds were 
light, and the two squadrons did not join action till half- 
past four in the afternoon. An indecisive engagement 
ensued till night fell ; next morning Peyton reformed line 
and made sail for the enemy ; but they stood to the north- 
ward. That evening a Council of War decided to make for 
Trincomalee and repair the damages sustained in the action ^ 
The French, however, had had much the worst of it. The 
English had lost but 14 killed and 46 wounded;® whereas 
La Bourdonnais’ losses had been 72 killed and 150 wounded. 
His ships too had been much damaged by shot and even 
more by fire.® A keener or a more skilful commander than 


^ I have found no letimi about June oi July, 1'746, hut cf that of November 
28, 1746 (P.RO, Admhalty, 1—2288); also A'mt of the Trans of the British 
Squadrons, pp 46—48. 

2 Pub Cons , Febtuary 7, 1746 

3 GiiQin to Anson, Febrnaiy 7, 1746-47 (But Miis , .tdd MSS., 15955, £. 288. 
1 Peyton to Corbett, November 28, 1746 (P.R.O., Admiralty, 1-2288). 

5 Hetvey, Naval History, tol. iv p 314. 

epondechdi-y to Mahe July 13. 1746 (P.R.. No 61, £. 233), Pondtcheiy to 
the C;ompany, Januaiy 31, 1747 (P R., No. 7)- 
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Peyton might, it seems, have inflicted severe loss upon the 
French before they could have found shelter under the guns 
of Pondichery. 

As it was, La Bourdonnais reached the French settlement 
and lay there almost a month, unlading the treasure he had 
brought, refitting his vessels, and discussing plans. Almost 
at once the ancient dislike which he and Dupleix had 
cherished for each other flamed up into activity. La Bour- 
dbnnais was welcomed by a salute of only 15 guns ; Dupleix 
received him at the Gouvernement instead of going to meet 
him at the beach ; the drummers beat the tambour instead 
of the aux-cham,ps at his approach. These seemed to him 
claims by Dupleix to a superior rank which he, with com- 
mission as a naval officer, would never concede to a mere 
servant of the Company. Within the iveek Dupleix too was 
abusing La Bourdonnais to all who would listen to him ' 
The plans which these men had to concert were twofold 
—involving the destruction of the English squadron and 
the capture of Madras. The latter was an old ambition of 
La Bourdonnais’ ; but it was plain that the English squadron 
had first to be dealt with. In order to make his armament 
less unequal to that of the English, La Bourdonnais asked 
for a number of 18-pounders. Dupleix would only give 
him two-thirds of what he wanted, making up the deficiency 
with lighter pieces -which, had the English commander 
known his business, would have been entirely useless.^ With 
these and a reinforcement of men La Bourdonnais sailed to 
find and destroy the English squadron. He met it sailing 
north off Negapatam. Two days were spent in closing on 
each other. At last, on August 8/19, Peyton with the wea- 
ther-gage bore down to attack. But as he approached, he 
noticed that several of the French ships now showed a new 
tier of guns. ’He therefore suddenly refused action. After 
cruising for some days to the southward in the hope of fall- 
ing in with reinforcements, he sailed for the coast, and made 
Pulicat on August 22/September % He there received 
news that Madras was threatened by the French, but fortified 

^ Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillm, vol a pp. 114, 121. nntl 128. 

2 La Bourdonnais to Dupleix, July 17 {Mem pout La Bourdontiais^ Pieces, 
N'o. 14) ; Dupleix to La Bourdonnais, July 20, 1746 {Mem pour la fanulle de 
Dupleis, Piece?, No. 6) 
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hiinseK for repeated flight by another council of war, and 
sailed for Bengali 

Neither the French nor the English on the coast had any 
idea of his whereabouts. For the latter, Peyton had arrang- 
ed a bitter disappointment. He had not even taken the 
trouble to write to Madras when he touched at Pulicat, but 
he had convoyed an English country ship bound to Madras 
from Batavia. This vessel reached Madras a couple of days 
after Peyton reached Pulicat, and announced the approach 
of the squadron. The English Council at once sent a sloop 
in search of the commodore with an urgent appeal for assis- 
tance ; but Peyton escaped this by the haste of his departure.- 

La Bourdonnais, judging him more intelligent than he 
really was, supposed that he had withdraivn only in order to 
fall upon the Frcncli when, with half their people ashore, 
they ivere besieging Madras. Indeed, his presence on the 
coast would have made the siege of Madras an exceedingly 
rash undertaking ; and La Bourdonnais returned to Pondi- 
chcry on August 12/23 after Peyton’s refusal of action en- 
tirely uncertain what course to take He longed to attack 
Madras ; but shrank from accepting the resp'onsibility of 
possible failure. He tried therefore to throw that responsi- 
bility on to Dupleix and his Council by demanding a resolu- 
tion that the attempt was required by the Company’s inter- 
ests.^ But Dupleix ivas no more xvilling to shoulder this 
burden than La Bourdonnais himself, and called upon him 
either to pursue the squadron or attack the town.^ To test 
matters, the latter sent his fleet to make a demonstration be- 
fore Madras, in the hope of drawing the English squadron 
should it be within reach." As if to point the English com- 
modore’s incompetence, this took place two days before he 
put in to Pulicat ; and the Fi'cnch ships returned to Pondi- 
chery without his having made a sign, 

^ This inaction determined La Bourdonnais to lay siege 
to Madras. He sailed up the coast, disembarked, and, on 


1 Pe)ton Lo CoibeLl, November 28, I74G (tR sup7a). 

2 Bui. Miu,, Add MSS, 2.1825, 11 158. etc. 

3 La Bourdonirais to Dupleix,, August 26, 1746 (Mem. pour La Bourdonnais, 
Pieces, No. 27) 

•iSommatiou fattc par le Conseil, August 27, 1746 {ibid., No 29) . 

R La Boiudonnais to Oupleix, August 27, 1746 {ibid , No. 30). 
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September 7/18, opened fire irom a battery of mortars 
hidden among the palmyra groves to the southward of the 
Fort. The same evening he opened another mortar-battery 
from behind the Governor’s garden-house to the west.^ 

The English had made no attempt to interrupt these 
operations except by a random and quite ineffective fire from 
the fort walls. Indeed their garrison consisted of but 300 
men, of whom only half were Europeans, the rest Portuguese 
half-castes. The men were ill-disciplined, and commanded 
by ofRcers who knew nothing of active service. They form- 
ed less than a third of the forces that La Bourdonnais had 
landed. The Council’s hopes lay entirely in the arrival of 
external help— from the squadron or from the Nawab. 

Peyton, as we have seen, had easily convinced himself 
that he had nothing to do with the defence of Madras, and 
was actually flying for the friendly shelter of the Ganges 
But the Nawab had already espoused the English cause “ 
Thrice before La Bourdonnais formed the siege, Nawab 
Anwar-ud-din had forbidden the French in the most un- 
mistakable terms to attack the place, threatening if they did 
so to expel them from Pondichery. On September 8/19 
Dupleix received by a camel-messenger most urgent orders 
to desist from the enterprise,® 

He returned an answer promising to put the Nawab in 
possession of Madras when it should be taken.'‘ This has 
been praised as a splendid stroke of policy ; it ivas really 
nothing of the sort. It was a hasty expedient, intended to 
deceive La Bourdonnais rather than to win over the Nawab. 
It had not the least effect upon the latter ; but it enabled 
Dupleix to allege tlrat the subsequent war with the Moors 
was due to his rival’s keeping Madras in his own hands. 
The one point in which Dupleix judged aright, was that 

iLa Romdonnais to Dupleix, .Scpleinbei It), 1746 {ibid , No, 37), London 
Magazine, 1747, pp. 227, ctr. , Biit. Mus , Add MSS., 23825, f. 152. 

2 The Liiiient stoiy, saoctioned even by the authouty of Oime, is that the 
English failed to send a large motigh piesent with their appeal for help This 
seems to have had its origin in the indignant suiiniscs of the Fort St David 
Council after the loss of Madras. It appears to he directly contrary to the 
facts, foi Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab, displayed no backwardness to help the 
English. 

aUmn 0 / Anaitdn Ranga Filial, vol. ii pp 285, 291, and 311 
_ i niijiU-i\ In I ,i Rouidoiinais, September 21, 1746 (Miin bom La Romdon- 
nnrs, Pieces, No. 55) 
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Madras might be captured before the Nawab’s troops could 
come to its relief. 

Meanwhile, the English had lain exposed to the French 
bombardment. That was not particularly effcctnie. Al- 
though the only bomb-proof place was the Portuguese 
Church, in which the women were lodged, only six persons 
were killed in the siege— two English and four Portuguese ’ 
But chance shells had broken open the doors of the arrack 
godowns ; and the troops became drunk and mutinous. 
After two days’ fire the English sent out deputies to La Bour- 
donnais, who promised favomable terms should the garrison 
surrender, but threatened blood and fire should it stand a 
storm.^ This overture was exceedingly welcome to him. 
He had just received news from Dupleix of the appearance 
of four ships,” which both feared might be the English re- 
inforcements, with the help of which Peyton would attack 
the half-manned squadron. The next day, therefore, he 
agreed to accept tlie surrender of Madras on condition of 
a^japsoni to bo determined later. On the afternoon of 
September 21. he entered the Fort by the Water Gate and 
took possession. ‘ 

This event released all that pent-up ill-feeling with which 
ihe two French chiefs regarded each other. Each was re-' 
solved to dispose of the captured place. We have already 
seen how Dupleix sought to tie his rival’s hands by promis- 
ing to deliver Madras to the Nawab. And before be had 
heard of this. La Bourdonnais had already put in his claim 
to independence. In the letter announcing his entry into 
the place, be mentions, as it were casually, that he was now 
called “Commandant by land and sea on the North of the 
Coast.”” This tacitly excluded the authority of Pondicheiy. 
Dupleix at once took up the challenge. He and his Council 
claimed full powers over every place where the French flag 
flew m India, and proceeded to nominate a Council to take 


^ Love’s Ve^tigev, vol ii p. 425 

2 La Bouidonnais to Moise and to Dupleix, Scptembei 20. 1746 (Mein pour 
La Bouidonnais, Pieces, Nos 43 and 44). 

3 niipleix to La Bourdonnais, September 17, 1746 (ibid , No. 39) The news 
was false. 

t Ld Bourdonnais to Dupleix, .Scptembci 21. 1746 (ibid. No 49) 
ti Loc cit 
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charge o£ Madras affairs/ La Bourclonnais leluscd lo le- 
ceive these councillors. When on instructions from Dupleix 
they attempted to seize control of the place, he sent the 
Pondichery troops, who might have helped them, aboaid 
ship. 

/ The details of this dispute are not worth discussion. As 
/sual, both parties alleged any and every reason except that 
phich really animated them. The question was, Who 
should profit ^ La Bourdonnais expected private advantage 
from the liberal terms which he skilfully dangled before the 
.English eyes ; while if only Dupleix could jockey La Boui- 
donnais out of the management of affairs, he expected hand- 
i some sums for permits to carry goods out of Madras.- La 
Bourdonnais, however, had all the advantages of position , 
Dupleix could only rage at a distance. former coolly 

proceeded with his negotiations for a ransom, which was at 
last fixed at 11 lakhs of pagodas lor the French Company 
and a private present of one lakh [or himself. Of the latter 
sum credible witnesses declared that 88,000 pagodas ivcrc 
actually delivered to him in gold and diamonds. 

There is no reason for supposing that their evidence wa.s 
false. Such transactions were by no means inconsistent with 
the manners of the eighteenth century ; nor \ras the policy 
of ransom nearly so indefensible as has commonly been re- 
presented. ^The affair must not be judged in the light of 
subsequent events.,^ Neither French nor English at this 
moment dreamed of acquiring territorial possessions in 
.Neither nation even thought of claiming a mono- 
poly of trade on the Coromandel Coast. Trading settle- 
ments on the Indian or the African coasts might be attacked 
in time of war,., but it was not the policy of that age to de- 
mand from a beaten enemy the total resignation, of great 
branches of overseas commerce. 'This is shown by the trea- 
ties alike of 1748, of 1761, of 1783 It was antecedently 
probable to every observer of 1746 that peace would restore 
Madras to the possession of the English. The real problem 
was how to do the English Company as much harm as 

1 Cniincit to La Bourdonnais, September 25, 1746 (t6!d,No 65). 

2 Diary of Ananda Ranfra PiUm, vol. u pp 301 302. 

SIO., Law Case, No h. i 
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possible ; and with that object it might be ransomed or it 
might be destroyed. La Bourdonnais decided for the first ; 
Dupleix pretended to decide for the second ; and both deci- 
sions promised private gain to those who formed them. The 
affair indeed brings out with exceeding clearness one of the 
characteristics of the age— the way in which men sought to 
combine public and private interests. We should be deeply 
in error if we supposed either Dupleix or La Bourdonnais 
to have been unpatriotic. Thej’ lyere^patuots ; and few in 
that age thought or felt clifferentTy. 

The negotiations of this arrangement and the dispute 
with Dupleix had delayed La Bourdonnais until the time 
was drawing near for the breaking of the October monsoon, 
when heai'y storms sweep doivn upon the harbourless 
Coromandel Coast. Both sides now began to feel anxious 
about the issue of their contests. La Bourdonnais knew that 
die co-operation of Dupleix wasTiecessary for the coin ple te 
cxd2Tffion”oITTis treaty aiicTDlipleix was "fearful lest La 
BouTdohnaiTslTould liand back Madras to the English and 
sail away Both sides therefore became more conciliatory. 
La Bourdonnais proposed that a French garrison should be 
left in Madras till Februaryd Dupleix affected readiness to 
accept the treaty on that condition.^ Five additional 
articles were therefore added to the original agreement , an 
umvilling consent was extorted from the English Council ; 
then suddenly, tivo days before the usual time, the monsoon 
broke in a tempest which swallowed up four and dismasted 
four more of the vessels lying in the Madras roads. A few 
days later, having reassembled what remained of his shatter- 
ed fleet, the French leader sailed for Pondichery, leaving 
behind him as an involuntary accession to the forces of his 
rival some 1200 of the men whom he had brought from the 
French Islands,^ and abandoning Madras to the mercy of 
Dupleix. 

But even this did not close the quarrel between them, for 
the disposal of the shipping was still to be determined. 

1 D’EspreHienil to La Bourdonnais, October 9, 1746 {Mem. pour La Bour- 
donnais, Places, No. 124). 

2 Dupleix to La Eouidonnais, October 7, 8, 11, and 12, 1746 {ibid., Nos. 122, 
131, 138, and 148) 

2 La Bourdonnais to the Council, October 20, 1746 (ibid., No. 173). 

2 
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From the first Dupleix had deshed a gi'eater voice in their 
destination than La Bourdonnais had been willing to 
concede;^ the matter was now complicated by the arrival o£- 
free fresh ships from Europe" which the Company had 
placed at the disposal of Dupleix while the Minister had 
entrusted them to La Bourdonnais.® On this matter Dup- 
leix felt and wrote with extreme bitterness. More than two 
years later he wrote to his brother that La Bourdonnais had 
apparently been empowered to sell, burn, wreck, or surren- 
der his squadron, while he himself was only a cipher in 
India.* In the extremity of his annoyance he descended to 
conduct which can only be regarded with amazement.® La 
Bourdonnais was informed that the newly arrived ships 
would be sent to winter at Mergui ; two days later they were 
given sailing orders for Achin. They, however, had receiv- 
ed an urgent summons from La Bourdonnais to join him at 
once.® They did so, and the united squadron anchored be- 
fore Pondichdry on October 15/26. There La Bourdonnais 
meekly accepted the Council’s proposals, and sailed for 
Achin, intending to return to the coast in the following 
January, But three of his ships, having been sorely tried in 
the recent tempest, proved incapable of making Achin 
against head-winds. With these he put about for the French 
Islands, and, leaving the rest to continue their voyage, 
quitted Indian waters for ever. 

The importance of the disputes in which he had been 
engaged has been greatly exaggerated. They were rather 
illustrative of the faulty organisation of the French than 
productive of important consequences. Had the two 
leaders agreed to reconcile their interests. La Bourdonnais 
might have escaped the tempest, might have returned to the 
Coast in January, might have fought another indecisive ac- 
tion ivith the reinforced English squadron, now under an 


1 Coiiesponrhnce de Pondichdiy avee Bet.gale^ vol ii. p, 419 , 

2 They icachrcl I’onfiich^jy on September 27/October 8 

SMallewn wiites as though the Company had placed La Bourdonnais him- 
self under Dupleix orders-a very' gloss mistake. The Minister of course had 
issued his oiders supposing La Bourdonnais to be at Mauritius, 
p Js-ouaty 28, 1749 (Nazellc, Dtipicix. et la defence de Pomhc/ipiy, 


•" Afi'in 
not disputed 


pour La Bautdomiati, Pieces, Nos. 189 and 194, The facts 
by Dupleix, e ibid.. No. 195. 


weie 
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abler commander. But that would not have modified the 
Treaty of Aixdu£hapjeILe.- India was but a minor theatre 
%rwar, '"where the combatants aimed at injuring trade, not 
at making conquests, though in fact the conflict was to gene- 
rate conditions which rendered conquests at once possible 
and desirable. The real importance of La Bourdonnais’ 
expedition lies in its having by accident increased the Pondi- 
ch^ry garrison by 1200 men and brought the French into 
^conflict with the Nawab. 

Dupleix now had his opportunity of bringing his policy 
towards Madras to the test of experience. He declared the 
Ransom Treaty null. He expelled the English not only 
from Madras, but also from those neighbouring places where , 
they had found refuge. He appointed his brother-in-law’ 
Commandant, and attempted to transfer all the trade from 
Madras to Pondichery by the simple expedient of removing 
thither all the native merchants and their property. But 
these merchants obstinately refused to be thus transplanted. 
The Armenians indeed pretended a readiness to acquiesce ; 
but this was little more than a cover under which to remove 
their property elsewhere.^ Against the Indian merchants 
Dupleix threatened in vain. In March 1747 he ordered all 
the goods of native merchants to be carried into the Fort for 
shipment to Pondichery, whither the merchants themselves 
were to proceed within a week.® But toivards the close of 
the same year the Pondichery Council had to report as 
follows : “All the methods we have employed— promises, 
threats, and confiscation— to induce the native merchants to 
come and dwell here have heen fruitless. Most favourable 
conditions were annexed to their removal— the possession of 
all their property, and the most formal assurances of never 
being molested either in their trade or religion. . . . But not 
one has come, save a few wretches neither rich nor respect- 
able. . . . This obstinacy is in fact very humiliating to us.”* 
A few days later the order of confiscation was repeated,^ but 
this was no more effective than the previous order, although 

1 Diary of Ananda Ranga Filial, vol. iu p. 109 ; Pondichery to the Company, 
Febiuaiy 6, 1747 (PR, No 7). See also below. 

Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, vol. iii, pp. 403, 406. 

3 Pondichery to the Company, November 30, 1747 (P.R., No. 7). 

i AirSts Civils, December 12, 1747 (P.R.) . 
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in the interval half the Black Town had been demolished. 

The result of these attempts was merely the enrichment 
of the French officials at Madras A good deal of plunder- 
ing had doubtless gone on while the city remained under La 
Bourdonnais.^ But later on, when some kind of order had 
been established, another harvest had ripened. Under 
pressure of the decrees of confiscation, every merchant who 
had goods in Madras hastened to get them removed, and 
paid for the privilege. Dupleix himself complains of the 
number of Company’s servants who “forgot themselves’’— 
the phrase seems oddly inappropriate~at Madras.^ A suit 
that came before the Mayor’s Court at Madras in 1758 re- 
veals precise details.^ An Armenian bestowed piece-goods 
and a gold-headed cane for the services of the officer who was 
quartered on his house ; a Company’s servant was given a 
diamond ring to prevent goods from being sent away to 
Pondichery ; another officer was given 400 rupees for passing 
goods through the Fort and out to Pulicat, while 100 rupees 
was paid to the soldiers who carried them. The “Malabar" 
or Tamil merchants got their goods valued at half-rates, and 
paid 20 per cent, on this valuation for leave to carry tliem 
away. 'The affair was thus I'educed to a regular system. 
How far the principal people, such as d’Espremcnil, were 
concerned does not appear ; but they ivere universally credit- 
ed stith taking as much as they could get. T o judge by the 
event, Dupleix’ policy at Madras hardly merits the praise 
that has been bestowed upon it. It did not benefit the 
Company ; it is not clear that it benefited even his relatives. 

And meanwhile Dupleix had had to fight for the prize 
he had irrested from La Bourdonnais. We have seen that 
Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of Arcot^ was indisposed to allow 
his orders prohibiting hostilities ashore to be disobeyed with 
impunity. After the usual delays, his eldest son, Mahfuz 
Khan, was sent to drive the French from Maclras. He 
appeared before that place shortly after La Bourdonnais’ 

' Cf Dmy of Ar.anda Ranga Pillat, vol lii p 135 PiobaWy it wa>i at tins 
time that a wealthy Armenian, Coja Petrus Uscan, lost the shroud which he 
had biought Irom jeuisalem to be buried m-a loss which he lamented in his 
mil (Madras Will Boots, 1756). 

-See Dupleix.' Report on the Company’s Servants submitted m 1751 
(dreJiroes des Colonies, C 215p 

SAiiat Nazai v ,A.ratoon Badiamy (Mayoi’s Court Pleadings, 1758). 
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departure.^ Next day followed a skirmish, in which the 
Moghul troops fled before the fire of the French field-guns, 
probably short 4-pounders loaded with grape. But that did 
not break the blockade which had been established. 
Dupleix at once dispatched a body of 450 Europeans with 
some sepoys under the command of Paradis, his engineer, 
and the ablest commander he had. On their approaching 
■Madras they found Mahfuz Khan blocking their way on the 
northern bank of die wide but shallow Adiyar.- There 
followed an action in which the French behaved with great 
gallantry. They forded the river, and opened a well-sus- 
tained fire ivhich the Moghul troops were unable to bear. 
They gave ivay and got entangled in the streets of St. Thoinc 
in their rear, where they lost many men ; having at last extri- 
cated themselves, they withdrew beyond the leach of the 
French, and abandoned their blockade.'’ 

Apart from its immediate consequences, the action was 
important ; but I bcficve its historians have commonly laid 
the emphasis in the wuong place. Orme observes that it 
broke the charm of Moghul superiority and was the first 
considerable success obtained by Europeans over the Coun- 
try troops for over a century. But it cannot be supposed 
that the Europeans had ever admitted the individual 
equality of Country troops. Roe at the Moghul’s Court 
had seen many horsemen but few soldiers ; Bernier claimed 
that a regiment of Turenne’s army would scatter the whole 
Moghul forces ; in 1711 the English at Fort St. David had 
met and overthrown a superior force of Moors ; and Paradis 
himself had routed a Tanjorean army before Karikal. 
,Jiidividual superiority was not in question. But the action 


1 On October 17/28. 

3 Called in those days the St. Thome River 

8 The fantasy o£ histoiians has tiansfoimed the action into something of a 
myth. To icad Malleson (Decisive Battles, p. 14), one would suppose that 
Paiadis and his men plunged into a deep and rapid stream in the face of a large 
army, undei a brisk and well-nourished fiic of stnall-arms and artillery , climbed 
a steep bank; dehveied their fire; and then charged with the bayonet. The 
miinbor of Mahfuz Khan’s troops is unknown; it was of couise consideiahle 
compared with Paradis' numbeis— piobably 10 to 1. But the match-lock men 
weie woithless ; and the Moghuls had but four guns, which did no execuhon, 
while the sroall-aim fire only wounded two of Paradis’ people Nothing more 
than ordinary steadiness was needed to advance upon so ineffective an enemy. 
It is not clear that the French ever came hand to hand with the enemy. 
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^iDn the Adiyar announced emphatically the value of that 
development of arms and tactics which had been introduced 
in the preceding eighty years. An illustration will readily 
show how great was the change. In 1687'88 the English 
had sent to Bengal a larger number of Europeans than Clive 
had with him at Plassey ; and they had failed in the seven- 
teenth almost as conspicuously as they were to succeed in 
the eighteenth century. In 1687 a third of the men were 
armed with pikes ; since then every man had been armed 
with musket and bayonet. By that change alone infantry 
had become more effective by over a third. But besides 
that, in 1687 artillery consisted at the lightest of clumsy 
pieces which fired perhaps fifteen rounds to the hour ; they 
had been replaced by field-pieces which could fire nearly 
as many charges to the minute.^ Consequently the mini- 
mum unit which could act with success against large bodies 
of horse had been enormously reduced. In the period we 
are now about to consider, the Moghul horse could never 
charge home against steady infantry. By 1746 the troops 
which the English and French Companies could maintain 
had become capable of taking the offensive, without danger 
of being overwhelmed by numbers. This was the truth 
demonstrated by La Tour’s skirmish before Madras and by 
Paradis’ victory at the Adiyar. 

Paradis’ victory had frightened the Nawab’s troops from 
the neighbourhood of Madras ; so Dupleix resolved to pro- 
ceed to the capture of Fort St. David, which promised no 
more stubborn defence than the Presidency town had made. 
It was, indeed, in a miserable condition A few of the 
Madras garrison and most of the officers had come in,® but 
theie ivere not more than 200 European soldiers to defend 
the place, and money was running short.® . Horvever, ,_the 
English were assisted by the Nawab’s resentment at Dupleix’ 
breach of his orders. While his elder son, Mahfuz Khan, 

1 rhe English, shoit field-guns when well served fired ten or twelve shots 
minute, Eiench contemporaries claim a rate of twenty shots a minute for then 
gum* but I believe that to be exaggerated. 

2 With some of the Covenanted servants* including Clive, who conceived 
that the annulment of the Ransom Treaty released them from their paroles. 

^ Clive, ap Ortne MSS., India, i. 108, and Eort St David Cons., September 13, 
1746. ^ 
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had been sent against Madras, the younger, Muhammad Ali, 
had been dispatched with 2500 horse to ravage the Pondi- 
chery bounds and assist St David’sd 

Dupleix had intended to entrust this expedition to 
Paradis, whom he had recalled from Madras for that pur- 
pose ; but Paradis ivas an engineer, who only held the mili- 
tary rank of capitaine re jot me. The French officers refused 
therefore to serve under him. This has been magnified into 
a gross act of insubordination, but it was hardly inconsistent 
with military usage. On this refusal, he resolved to take 
command of the siege himself, so as to be able to employ 
Paradis as he pleased. Meanwhile he sent 90'0 Europeans, 
450 sepoys, and 6 guns to drive Muhammad Ali away and to 
seize the almost unprotected town of Cuddalore. It lay a 
mile south of the English fort, from which it ivas separated 
by a broad though shallow river * 

The French troops marched from Pondichery, December 
9/18, and on the afternoon of the following day neared the 
English bounds. The English sent out a large body of na- 
tive infantry, with orders to engage the enemy and harass 
them at night as much as possible.® These, however, could 
not stop the French advance next morning, and about seven 
o’clock the enemy reached the Garden House, two miles 
distant from the Fort. As Muhammad Ali refused to attack 
unless he was supported by a body of Europeans, about half 
the scanty garrison was sent out, with orders to act ivith 
extreme caution. After about an hour’s action the French, 
having expended, or fearing to expend, their ammunition, 
and alarmed by movements which signified an intention of 
cutting off their retreat, abandoned their baggage, which 
had been deposited at the Garden House, and withdrew.'^ 
Dupleix seems to have concluded from this affair that 

1 Fort St Dafid Cons , December 3, 1746. The number of the Moglml 
foices both here and tn Paradis’ aflair has been greatly exaggerated. Even aCtei 
Mahfuz Khan had arrived, theie were only 6000 horse (Fort St David Cons , 
December 39, 1746), whereas the Fiench and even Clive (Oime MSS., India, i, 
109) talk of much larger numbers, ten or fifteen thousand, 

2Pondicheiy to the Company, Febmaiy 6. 1747 (PR, No 7) 

3 One thousand six bundled weie 'ent out under ''Vencataschiliira and 
Mtilrauze, the commanding officers of our black Military. ’ Foit St. David Cons , 
December 8, 1746. 

i Fort St David Cons , December 30, 1746 , cf Mein poui Lu Bowdonnciis, 
Pieces, No. 230. 
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the Moghul troops supported by the English were too much 
for him, and proceeded to seek a peace with the Nawab. 
This was always a lengthy process, and the terms were not 
settled until March 2, 1747. Dupleix atoned for his dis- 
obedience by presents amounting to over 80,000 rupees, and 
by allowing the Moghul flag to fly over Madras for a week.^ 
Now at last the way seemed open to St. David’s ; but 
almost at once it closed again. On March 9 news reached 
Pondichcry that the English squadron was on its way to the 
Coast.^ A couple of days later a body of troops marched 
under Paradis, whom Dupleix had shamed the French offi- 
cers into accepting as their leader. But for a whole day the 
English defended the line of the Pennar ; and though that 
evening they rvere forced to fall back, the next morning 
brought the welcome sight of British men-of-war. Again 
the French had to retire with haste on Pondichery ® 

The squadron arrived under a new commander, Com- 
modore Griffin, ‘ tvho had sailed to reinforce the English 
with the Pearl and the Ptincess Mary in 1746, and having 
made too long a passage to gain the Coast that year, had 
wintered at Achin and reached Bengal in December.'’' 
There be was again delayed by the repairs needed by the 
Medway, and could not sail till March 1.® His arrival 
brought matters to a pause. He was exceedingly short- 
manned, and any attack on Pondichery was out of the ques- 
tion. The utmost he could do was to blockade the French 
settlement and keep Dupleix inactive. The leading events 
of the next months are the destruction of the French ship 
Neptune lying in the Madras roads, and the burning of 'a 
number of grain-vessels that had come to victual Pondichery. 
All through the monsoon of 1747, however, he kept watch 
over St. David’s, thereby not only earning the enthusiastic 
approval of the English Council, but also forcing from 

iPonrlichdiy to the Company, October 11, 1747 (PR., No. 7), and the 
Ltary of 4nanda Ranga Pillat, vol. iii pp 394-395. The latter condition does 
not seem to have been reported to Europe. 

aniatv of Ananda Ra^iga Piltai, vol iii. p. 410. 

3 Fort St, David Cons , Match 1 and 2, 1747 

4 He was promoted Rear-Admiial of the Red in 1747. 

1 Griffin’s Journal (P.R.O , Admiralty, Admitals’ Journals, No. 26). 

ONarr of the Trans of the British Squadrons, p. 58 

T Griffin to Anson. February 7. 1747 (Brit Mus , Add. MSS , 15955, f. 288) 
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Dupleix a recognition of the superior constancy of English 
sailors^—a tribute the more heartfelt inasmuch as Griffin 
had compelled him personally to retire to Pondich&y when 
marching in Januaiy 1748 to attack the English fort.^ 

This lull, however, came to an end in the middle of 
1748. Both French and English were sending out consider- 
able reinforcements. In February Griffin was joined by 
three men-of-war, and news came that a large expedition was 
preparing.® At the same time the Company sent out 
Stringer Lawrence, a retired captain of the King’s Service, 
to take command as major of the St. David’s garrison. His 
arrival, and the discipline which he at once proceeded to 
enforce, mark the time from which the Company’s troops 
became an effective military force. 

The French succours were less fortunate. A fleet which 
sailed under St. George was first driven back by a storm, 
and then when it sailed later, under the escort of La 
Jonquiere, escort and convoy were caught or destroyed by 
Anson off Cape Finisterre. Three ships, however, had dis- 
appeared m the storm ; and these reached the French Islands 
in October 1747. Other vessels were lying there more or 
less ready for service. With these a squadron of seven sail 
was formed, under the command of Bouvet, to carry much- 
needed supplies of money to Pondichffiy.'^ His instruc- 
tions expressly stated that this was the principal object of 
his mission ® 

When, therefore, he made the Coast his first concern was 
to reconnoitre the English squadron. On June 21 he sent 
a fastsailing boat ahead, which reported that ten men-of-'war 
and several merchantmen were lying in the St, David’s roads. 
He himself approached within about a league to survey the 
enemy, but, after consulting his senior captain, resolved to 

1 Pub, Des. to England, Febiuaiy 13, 1748, Duplciv to Moiitaion, January 
30, 1749 (Nazelle, p, 396). 

2 Fort St. David Cons., January 7, 1748, Diaiy of Anandn Ranga Pilht, vol 
IV, p. 321. 

d The new vessels were the Exetei, Hoik, and Eltham. GnfFm to Anson, 
Febiuary 12, 1748 (Brit. Mus , Add. MSS , 159SS, I. 291). 

4 See Lacoui-Gaillet, La Maiine Mtlitaire soM Louis XV , p. 215. The ships 
lying at the Islands consisted of the ships that had sailed from Pondichiry 
under Doidelin, and two French privateers. The squadron mounted 328 guns 
and carried 2110 men. 

5 David to Bouvet, April 24, 1748 (Nazelle, p. 296, etc ). 
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sail lor Madras, and there land the treasure and men he was 
bringing, instead of running the risk of an action.’’ This, 
he accomplished on the 22nd, and then hastily quitted the 
Coast.^ Dupleix complained of this abrupt departure 
Had Bouvet only put into Karikal, he declared, he would 
have learnt that Griffin only had four ships ready to sail ; 
and by attacking could have made an end of the English 
squadron.® 

Bui wlialcver Dupleix thought about it, Bouvet would 
undoubtedly have been bringing his mission into the most 
serious peril had he ventured on attacking Griffin, who was 
not so unprepared as Dupleix staled. It is true that the 
Pearl and Eltham were at the moment useless, for their 
rudders were ashore for repairs but apart from these, the 
English squadron compiised six line-of -battle ships with a 
frigate and two of tire Company’s ships. Nor were the Eng- 
lish taken by surprise About nine o’clock on the evening 
of the 20th an English scout came in with the news that she 
had sighted a French squadron, and Bouvet did not appear 
until 2 p.m., on the following day.^ Griffim was ashore when 
the scout arrived, but he got aboard at 4 a.m the next morn- 
ing,” and if he had sailed at once, with the land breeze, he 
could probably have brought the French to action that day. 
Instead of doing that, however, he remained quietly at 
anchor until the enemy was in sight from the masthead, at 
2 p.ra„ and the sea breeze had set in from the south. Then 
be called a council of war, which decided nothing except 
that the Elthnm’s crew was to be distributed among the rest 
of the fleet.” Later in the afternoon, as the French drew 
near, he contemplated putting out to sea, and again consult- 
ed his captains. Finally, he waited until the wind had 
modetated and only got to sea at 1 a.m. on June 22.'^ The 


1 Ihid , pp, 199, etc 

-lie l.vndc(l 00,000 ninics (=472,250 ounces) of silver and about 400 men 

it Council says these consisted 

ot 274 soldips, 40 sailoi-s and volunteers, and 85 Coftrees. 

» Dupleix to the Company. January 15. 1749 (Narelle. p 289) 

‘Fort .St. David Cons., June 9 and 10, 1748 
fi Griffin’s Court Martial (P.lt.O., Admiralty, 1-5294) 

"^ilinnalty. Admirals’ Journals 

^ hoc. at. 
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result of all this hesitation and delay was, as we have seen, 
that Bouvet got safely off to Madras while Griffin was cruis- 
ing vainly off Pondichery, and was clear of the Coast when 
at last the English sailed north in search of him , Griffin 
himself felt that his conduct ivas liable to strictures, for he 
wrote to Anson : “I acquaint your Lordship more fully 
with this lest the impertinence of some people should raise 
clamour, as it has been the custom to condemn all who see 
French ships and docs (sic) not take ihem.”^ His anticipa- 
tions W'ere justified. On return to England he xvas court- 
martialed and found guilty of an error of judgment in not 
sailing early in the morning of the 21st-— a finding which 
appears to be completely just. 

Griffin’s fruitless chase after Bouvet had meanwhile left 
St. David’s uncovered. Even now that reinforcements had 
been received from Bengal and Bombay, and that recruits 
had arrived from Europe, the garrison was still very weak 
compared with tirat of Pondichery, It consisted of 473 
Europeans and 371 Topasses,'^ equally distributed among 
five companies, together with about 1000 native infantry, 
not too reliable in action. With these, Lairrence had to 
defend not only the fort and its outworks, but also the town 
of Cuddalore, lying a mile away, with ruinous walls over 
two miles long.® 

On the evening of June 27 a considerable body of troops 
marched out of Pondichery, under the command of Main- 
ville, a captain m the Company’s service.® Instead ofmov- 
"nig directly on the Fort, they kept inland, and on the even- 
ing of the 28th were close to the southern part of the English 
bounds. Their design was now evident ; so Lawrence re- 
inforced the garrison of Cuddalore by a party of Sepoys and 


1 Guffin to Anson, August 15, 1748 (Bnt. Mus , Add MSS, 15955, f. 306). 

2 Court Martial. Decembet 3-7, 1762, and, the Repott on GiifEn’.'i petition, 
January 9, 1762 (3) (P.R O , Adraiialty, 1-5294 and 7-480). 

3 One hundred Europeans were received from Bengal on Griffin’s squadron 
in March 1747 (Clive, ap, Orme MSS„ India, i. f. 108), and in the following May 
68 Europeans, 200 Topasses, and 115 sepoys arrived from Bombay (Bombay 
Cons , April 24, 1747. Communicated by the courtesy of Mr Bulwant Mahadev, 
Record-keeper at Eoiiibay). 

i Fort St David Cons , June 24, 1748. 

S Richard Smith, ap. Orme MSS., India, i. f. 107. 

0 Mcmoire by Mainville, October 4, 1754 (Dupleix, Riponse a la letti e du 
Stew Godeheu, p. 241). 
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went thither in person.^ About eight o’clock the French 
attempted an escalade, on the southern side of the town, 
where the wall was low and easily climbed ; but as the garri- 
son was on the alert, the French were beaten off with some 
loss.^^ /This was Dupleix’ last attempt against St, David’s, 
and accident rendered it peculiarly exasperating. The 
morning after the attack, Madame Dupleix received a report 
that it had been successful, then came news of failure, but 
Mainville was believed to be about to renew his attempt ; 
an anxious watcher was said to have seen clouds of smoke 
hanging over Cuddalorc. Only after violent alternations 
of hope and fear were the real facts known, whereon 
Madame burst into a passion, while Dupleix himself with- 
drew to conceal his emotion.* 

Indeed, his last chance of rivalling the achievements of 
La Bourdonnais had been lost, for.Boscawen was at hand 
with forces which at once reduced the French to the defen- 
sive When the news of the capture of Madras and the 
flight of Peyton’s squadron reached England, the Company 
hastened to request more effective succour from the Govern- 
ment.‘‘ As a result, six ships of the line, with store ships, 
etc., were ordered to lit;® at the same time it was resolved to 
raise twelve independent companies,” half by drafts from 
the regiments stationed in Ireland, half by recruitment in 
Scotland, by gentlemen commissioned as captains on con- 
dition of raising companies.'^ The recruitment in Scotland 
did not prove very successful, and the companies had to be 

I Port St n.ivid Cons , June 17, 1748 

- Orme has a stoiy (derived fiom Clive, Orme MSS., India, i 140) that 
Lawience induced the French to attack by removing the guns and men m 
Ciicldalore ; and Malleson follows this with stiictuies on Lawrence's conduct 
But not a gun oi man was withdrawn. “We had given out that we intended to 
abanclon it,” say the Council (Pub. Des. to England, September 2, 1748). It is 
likely that had the Foit been attacked in force the Cuddaloie gaiTison would 
have been withdrawn. Ensign Hyde Parker asserts that some days before the 
aniiminition had been ordered to be sent to the Fort (Parker to Mole, January 
17, 1749, 10., Misc Ltrs. Reed., 1749-50, No. 7) . 

3 Diary of Anaiida Rartga Filial, vol. V. pp 78, etc. 

4 Petition of the Secret Committee to Newcastle, April 24, 1747 tP R.O , 

Colonial, 77-78). ' 

Orders of July 15, 1747 (P.R O., Admiralty, 2-70) . Like Barnett’s squadion, 
these ships also were provided with "English malt spirits.” 

1 e companies not formed into a battalion 

T Fox to Corbett, June 3. 1747, to Major-General Churchill, July 6, 1747, and 
to Captain James Stuart, July 17, 1747 (P R.O., War Office, 4-43). 
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completed ivith rebels, deserters, and higliwayineii pardoned 
on condition of enlistment^ 

Boscawen was entrusted with the supreme command of 
this expedition. He was junior in the service to Griffin, 
but the latter was ordered to leave four men-of-war with him, 
and with the remainder to escort the East India shipping 
home.^ The new Admiral was provided with a plan of 
operations drawn up by the Company, proposing the reduc- 
tion of Mauritius, Pondichery, Chandernagorc. or any other 
French settlement, and lecommending that any place cap- 
tured should be dismantled and demolished at once.-' 
Boscawen got under sail ivith H.M.’s ships and eleven of 
the Company’s on November 22. 1747 * 

He reached the Cape on February 7, after an unusually 
healthy and prosperous voyage.’’ Here he remained four 
months, busied tvith drilling his raiv troops,” and finally 
sailed in May for Mauritius, accompanied by six Dutch 
Indiamen with 600 Dutch troops.'^ 

Boscawen made Mauritius on July 4, and anchored that 
night in Turtle Bay. A couple of days were spent in seek- 
ing a place suitable for the disembarkation ; but as none was 
found, and nothing was known of the strength or disposi- 
tions of the French, it was resolved to sail with all speed for 
the Coromandel Coast, to the great joy of the enemy, ivho 
were ill-prepared to defend the island ” The Dutch ships 
now sailed for Batavia, according to previous arrangements, 

1 Fox to the Duke of Aigyle, August 4, to the Keeper of Chelmsford Gaol, 
Seplemher 17, to CalciVft, September 21, and to Newcastle, October 6, 1747 
(PRO, War Office, 4-43 and 44), 

a InsUuctions to Grillin, October 14, 1747 (P.R O,, Admiralty, 2-70) . 

S Plan of operations, dated October 7, 1747 (P R O., Admiralty. 2-70) . 
t Boscawen to Corbett, November 12, 1747 (PRO, Admiralty, 1-160) 

B Boscawen attrrbuted this chrefly to his having touchecl at the Islands tor 
relreshmentb, hut believed also that something was due to the ventilation- 
pipes with which the vessels were fitted. Letter to Coihett, April 4, 1748 
(P R.O , Admiralty, 1-160) 

C Lnc cit 

7 The Dutch entered the war in 1747. Malleson writes conspicuous nonsense 
about the Dutch Indiamen that accompanied Boscawen against Mauritius, 
speaking of then waging war under the guise of peaceful traders. Was he 
really ignorant that Dutch, Fiench, and Engbsh Companies alike armed their 
vessels and used them for warlike purposes ? Had he never heard of the action 
m the Hugh between Dutch and English Indiamen In 1759 ? 

s Boscawen to Coihett, Octobei 17, 1748 (Admiialty, 1-160); cf. Grant’s 
Maunttus, p 299. 
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SO that Boscawen reached the Coromandel Coast with six 
ships less than had appeared off Mauritius. On this founda- 
tion, Dupleix built up a legend, which he sought to spread 
far and wide, of a severe British defeat at the French Islands.’- 

Boscawen at last arrived off St. David’s on August 8, 
1748.’® Both sides had long known of his coming ; but al- 
though the English claimed to have made all possible pre- 
parations to attack Pondichery, the event proved those of 
the French to have been the more effective. GrifEn feared 
that Boscawen would not find the place so easy a conquest 
as many imagined, for the French had been throwing up 
works ever since the previous December.® Lawrence, how- 
ever, thought otherwise. He did not doubt of carrying the 
place in thirty days open trenches, and contemplated break- 
ing ground as near the walls as possible."’ However, the 
procedure followed was the extreme opposite of what he 
recommended. 

The army under Boscawen marched out of the St. 
David’s bounds on August 8/19. It comprised 1200 of the 
independent Companies, 800 marines, 750 of the Company's 
foot, 1000 seamen who had been taught the manual exercise, 
and 120 of our Dutch allies from Negapatam. Besides 
these there were 150 artillerymen— 4000 Europeans in all, 
with about 2000 native foot. The Pondichdry garrison 
consisted of 1800 Europeans and Topasses, and 3000 sepoys. 
With -such a superiority of force, the English could have 
picked their position, opened their trenches, and quickly 
overcome the fire of the enemy. But never was a siege less 
skilfully conducted. “If there be any officers or soldiers in 
India,” wrote Clive to Orme, “remaining of those who were 
at the siege of Pondichery twelve or thirteen years ago, ex- 
perience must have convinced them how very ignorant we 
were of the art of war in those days. Some of the engineers 
were masters of the theory without the practice, and those 
seemed wanting in resolution. Others there were who 

1 Dupleix to David, August 20, 1748 (Nazelle, p. 323). 

8 Boscawen to Corbett, August 24, 1748 (P.R.O,, Admiralty, 1-160). The 
Fort St David Cons, give the date as July 26-27/August 6-7. 

8 GrifTm to Corbett, August 15, 1748 (P.R.O., Admiralty, 1-160). 

4 Lawrence to the Secret Committee, April 24, 1748 (1.0 „ Fac. Rec. Fort St 
David, vol. X. £. 131). 
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understood neither, and yet were possessed of courage suffi- 
cient to have gone on with the undertaking if they had 
known how to go about it. There was scarce an officer who 
knew whether the engineers were acting right or wrong, till 
it was too late in the season and we had lost too many men 
to begin an approach again. 

Eleven days were spent in capturing a small fort south 
of Pondichery on the Ariyankuppam River, in spite of the 
fact that there was no particular need to capture it at all. 
This fruitless success was obtained at the cost of many men 
and of Major Goodere killed and Major Lawrence taken. 
These were the only two officers who seem to have known 
what they Wiere about. So sluggishly were matters conduct- 
ed that Boscawen wasted five more days in putting this fort 
in a state of defence. He does not seem to have been sure 
whether he was besieging or blockading Pondichery. At 
last he moved and took post on the high ground north-west 
of the town. Here a dozen years later Coote established his 
headquarters ; but Coote aimed at blockading the place, and 
established his headquarters in the centre of his army. No 
place could have been worse chosen as the point of departure 
for an attack in form. It was a long way from the sea, and 
all stores had to be protected by strong convoys ; worse than 
that, marshes prevented the works being carried near enough 
to batter in breach. “God alone,” said the Tamil diarist 
of the day, “could have made the English choose such a 
position.” To make matters worse, the engineers did not 
get the heavy batteries completed till September 25 /October 
6, nine days before the monsoon was due to burst. Finding 
matters grew desperate, Boscawen ordered the fleet to rvarp 
in and bombard Pondichery from the sea while he did the 
same from his batteries. But the men-of-war could not get 
nearer than 1000 yards ; and the result was a prodigious 
noise, some alarm, but little damage. On October 6/17 
accordingly Boscawen raised the siege.^ He had suffered 
heavy losses, especially from sickness. In his infantry — the 
marines, independents, and the Company’s foot— there had 
been 816 casualties out of a total of 2750 ; of these nearly 


1 Clive, ap. Orme MSS., India, i. 111. 

2 Boscawen to CorBett, October 17, 1748 (P.R.O,, Admiralty, 1-160). 
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seven-eighths by sickness ; the artillery had lost a third of 
its effectives, half by sickness ; the seamen had lost 25 per 
cent.— 62 killed and wounded, 198 died and sick.^ The 
French losses were trivial. About a hundred men had heen 
killed or wounded by an explosion caused by the English 
fire at Ariyankuppam ; Paradis was killed in a sortie made 
against the English trenches, and perhaps another hundred 
were killed or wounded in the course of the siege. 

A couple of months later news arrived that the peace 
preliminaries had been signed in Europe ; and in the follow- 
ing May a Danish ship brought out the'news of a general 
peace. So far as India was concerned, this involved tvro 
things— the restoration of Madras to the English, and the 
removal of all danger of further English attacks on 
Poiirlichery. 

1 The letmns ate in Admiralty, 1-160. 
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THE SUCCESSES OF DUPLEIX 

T he news of peace arrived just as another series of 
events came to a head. The Carnatic was in theory 
dependent on the Deccan ; and the Nawabs of the 
Carnatic were supposed to be appointed by the Viceroy of 
ihe Deccan. But the latter, the famous Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
had long been too busy establishing ^ and maintaining his 
own independence of the Emperor to pay much attention 
to the Carnatic. There also a similar process went forward. 
Three successive Nawabs had belonged to the same family ; 
and the Nawabship seemed likely to become hereditary, 
when suddenly the third, Safdar Ali Khan, was murdeied 
by a relative and rival, Murtaza Ali Khan, who, however, 
failed to establish himself. (This led to confusion, to Nizam- 
ul-Mulk’s personal intervention, and the appointment of a 
netv Nawab, A nwar -ud-din. who was entirely unconnected 
with the late ruling family. Jhis took place in 1743;_ But 
from the day oL Anwar-ud-dinuT aj^pomtment, his position 
had never been as secure as that of his predecessors. It had 
heeii shortly followed by the murder of the young son of the 
last Nawab Anwar-ud-din and Murtaza Ali Khan were 
suspected of having had a hand in this ; and every bazaar had 
been filled with a thousand uncertain rumours and prog- 
nostications. It iras whispered that Anwar-ud-dm would 
shortly be removed, and that Nizam-ul-Mulk would extend 
to the Carnatic that baneful practice of leasing the revenues 
to the highest bidder, rvhich he had already established in 
the Deccan. Even to European eyes the disjointed, ener- 
vated condition of the Empire was becoming obvious ; while 
Ananda Ranga Pillai predicted that the Nizam’s death 
would involve in anarchy the whole of Southern India.^ 

IPub Des to England, January SI, 1746; Vimy of Ananda lianga Ptllat, 
vol V p. 41. 

3 
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The truth of his prophecy was soon to be proved. Even 
as lie wrote the words, Nizam-ul-Mulk was lying dead near 
Burhanpur, and his second son, Nasir Jang, had already 
seized the government.^ The news quickened into sudden 
activity all the smouldering plot and intrigue which for the 
last four years had surrounded the new Nawab. At once he 
ordered additional hoi'se to be raised, and entered into nego- 
tiations with his nearest and most dangerous enemy, Mur- 
taza Ali Khan, who had escaped all punishment for the 
murder of two Nawabs, and who was believed to be awaiting 
a propitious moment to renew his attempts upon the govern- 
ment of Arcot. Farther south, the surviving Hindu princes 
were planning the restoration of Hindu rule at Trichino- 
poly." At the same moment news came that Chanda Sahib 
had reached the river Kistna with an army of Mahrattas.'^ 

This was a man who had played a great part in the pre- 
vious history of the Carnatic. Allied to the late ruling 
house alike by blood and marriage, he had served the pre- 
vious Nairabs both as Diwan and General. He was brave, 
warlike, and ambitious. He had aimed at founding a Gov- 
ernment for himself by conquering, ostensibly for the 
Narvab, the ancient Hindu kingdoms of Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, and Madura , but his conquests had provoked the 
great Hindu power of the Marathas, and his ambition had 
made an enemy of the Nawab’s son and successor. Accord- 
ingly, in 1740-41, the Marathas invaded the Carnatic, slew 
the Nawab in battle, and then, having made terras with his 
son Safdar Ali, they proceeded to besiege Chanda Sahib in 
Trichinopoly. He was at last forced to surrender, and was 
carried off prisoner to Satara, where he remained for some 
eight years, constantly intriguing for his release and estab- 
lishment as Nawab of Arcot. 

The method and time of his release have been variously 
stated. At a later period Dupleix claimed the whole credit, 
and this story has been endlessly repeated by writers who did 

1 Nlzam-ul-MuIk died June 2, 1748; Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, vol.j 
V. p, 53. 

2 Tnchinopoly had been, conquered by Chanda Sahib (brother-in-law ot 
Nawab Dhost Ali Khan) in 1736. 

8 Diary of Ananda Ranga Filial, vol, v pp. 75, 96, 103 and 176 , Country 
Correspondence, 1748, p. 66. 
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not choose to go deeper for their sources. M. Cultru, on the 
contrary, holds that he was released in 1745, without French 
intervention of any sort^. Both views, I believe, are 
inaccurate. 

As Grant Duff observes^ Chanda Sahib’s captivity was 
not very rigorous. It probably amounted to no more than 
Cotifinement within the limits of the fort ivith an attendant 
guard. Certainly it was not long before he began to scheme 
for his return to the south. So early as October 1744, we 
hear of invitations addressed to the Marathas by the family 
which Anwanud-din had supplanted. Many of them held 
jagirs and forts in the Carnatic, and feared they would be 
dispossessed if he succeeded in establishing his power®. In 
the next year, Chanda Sahib himself wrote to Dupleix*. He 
related that as Raghoji and other lords of the Marathas had 
promised “to put him in possession of his rights, he had 
resolved to give them what they asked,” but, he himself 
having no funds, Balaji Rao’s nephew had paid several 
lakhs to Raghoji for him, and promised to provide what 
would be needed either for presents to the Nizam or for 
other expenses. Raghoji Rao, he adds, having given him 
leave of departure, he intends to visit Balaji Rao, and to 
send his son to the Nizam, “who seeing me so strongly 
supported, will not fail to restore me to my rights ” 

However, in spite of this plain statement of his release by 
the Marathas, something appears to have gone wrong with 
the negotiation, fox he xemained in captivity. In 1747 the 
Pondichery Council wrote of him that he was still a prisoner 
though allowed a good deal of liberty*’ In November 
1746, Ranga Pillai recorded negotiations for his release. 
Early next year a messenger came from Poona, “where 
Chanda Sahib is detained.” In July he wrote to Pondichery 

^ Cultiu, Duplcix, p. 2S0 I must take this occasion to acknowledge my 
great obligatioas to this most valuable authoi I only venture to contravert a 
statement of his with the greatest diffidence 

2 Hist, of the MahrattaSj vol u. p 5 and n (ed 1912) 

3 Dupleix to the Company, October 2, 1744 (Mem. pout la Comp contie 
Dupletx, Pieces, No. 2). 

* Cultru, op. cit., pp. 228-229. 

5 Pondichery to the Company, January 31, 1747 (P.R-., No. 7). M. Cultm 
comments that the Council was misinformed; but the other evidence renders 
that view difficult to hold. 
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from Satara. His family only heard of his release in 1748, 
at the same moment that his brother reported it to the 
English®^. In the face of all this, it must be admitted that 
Chanda Sahib was not free to go where he pleased in 1745. 
Perhaps he was so sanguine as to write of promises as 
accomplished facts; and probably the whole affair depended 
on Nizam-ul-Mulk’s attitude. It is not likely that Balaji 
Rao’s nephew advanced several lakhs for nothing; and in 
effect Chanda Sahib would seem only to have exchanged 
Raghoji Bhonsla for Balaji Rao as jailer. 

In any case, we know that Maratha generosity was not so 
great as to relieve Chanda Sahib from the necessity of finding 
other financial help. On may 4, 1745, the Pondichery 
Council agreed to lend him a lakh of rupees as soon as funds 
tvere received from France.^ This was, however, a mere 
Platonic resolution. The presence of the British squadron 
prevented the arrival of any funds at Pondichery; French 
credit vanished, and Dupleix was more in need of help 
than capable of affording any But the events of 1746— 
the coming of La Bourdonnais, the capture of Madras, and 
Paradis’ victory at the Adiyar— changed the situation. The 
alliance of the French became more valuable. At the close 
of the year, Dupleix and Chanda Sahib’s relatives at 
Pondichery ivere concerting measures for his liberation. 
Dupleix refused to guarantee the payment of his ransom, 
but offered to act as the Marathas’ agent in its collection; 
and a few days later advised Raza Sahib®, to assemble all the 
forces of his family and fall upon Anwar-ud-din, who' was 
then lying sick at Arcot. He promised to pay the lakh 
offered in the previous year as soon as Chanda Sahib reached 
the Carnatic ^ 

Meanwhile a new plan emerged. The Nizam had 
expressed such disgust at the defeat of the Nawab’s forces 
by the French that Chanda Sahib resolved to send his elder 


1 Diary of Ananda Ratiga Pillai, vol in pp 118, 140, 274 ; vol. iv p. 124 ; 
vol V. p. 97 ; Country Corresfiondence, 1748, p. 54. 

2 Pondichiry ro the Company, January 11, 1746 (PR, No 7) Unfonii 
hately the proceedings of the Counal are missing for the whole penod of Dupleix’ 
administration. 

s Chanda’s second son ; the elder, Abid Sahib, was with his father. 

‘i Diory of Annndu tlongcL Filial^ vol lii. pp. 140 and 157 
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son to treat with him for the Carnatic; an’The in|ormed 
Dupleix that Balaji Rao had promised, in the fevent of the 
Nizam’s refusal, the assistance of 30,000 men.'' This Message 
seems to have accompanied the letters of congratulation 
on the capture of Madras addressed to Dupleix by Chanda 
Sahib and Raghoji. The latter announced that he was 
coming to re-establish 'Hindu rule in the territories seized 
in recent years by the Moghuls.^ It looks, therefore, as 
though the restoration of Trichinopoly to Hindu rule were 
one of the conditions of Chanda Sahib’s release at this time. 
If so, it would completely explain Nizam-ul-Mulk’s 
opposition. About this time a noble of his court informed 
Dupleix that Nasir Jang had been ordered to pursue and 
punish any Marathas moving towards the Carnatic.® 
Dupleix having conferred with the vakils from Poona, 
raised his offer to 3 lakhs of rupees— one when Chanda Sahib 
set out from Satara ; another when he reached Cuddapah ; 
and the third when he reached Arcot.'^ It is not explicitly 
stated whether this offer was accompanied by a promise of 
armed assistance; but as such an offer had previously been 
made,® it is not unlikely. However, Chanda Sahib tvas 
expected to be accompanied with an overwhelming force ; 
and financial appeared more urgent than military help. 
When the offer reached Chanda Sahib, he seems to have 
assembled troops, and was only hindered from marching 
by the fact that Nizam-ul-Mulk and Nasir Jang were 
encamped in a position commanding his route. In June 
1747 he was only awaiting their withdrawal to begin his 
march.® 

But this scheme rvas destined to fall through, equally 
with that of 1745. It is possible that this was brought 
about by Dupleix failure to furnish the necessary sums, 
which was certainly beyond his power at any moment 
between June 1747 and June 1748. But a mere matter 
of 3 lakhs would not have withheld the Marathas, had their 
minds been set on the affair. It is likely that they were 

1 Ibid , vol 111 p 274 2 Lettei printed m Nazelle, p 269 

3 Lettei punted iti Nazelle p, 268 
i Diary of Ananda Manga Ptllat, vol tv p. 124 
5 Ibid., vol. Ill p. 157 
0 Op cit , vol IV. p 124 
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diverted from it either by the threats of Nizam-ul-Mulk or 
by that internal disunion to which they were constantly 
subject. In any case, Chanda Sahib did not escape from 
their guardianship for another year. 

This succession of futile plans wearied Dupleix, who 
began to regard Chanda Sahib’s coming as improbable. 
So far did this feeling lead him that he did not hesitate 
to coerce and threaten a family hitherto treated with great 
deference and generosity. In May 1748, when he was 
at his wits’ end for money, a proposal was made to borrow 
a lakh of rupees from the Killeclar of Wandiwash, one of 
Chanda Sahib’s relatives. The Killedar’s son seems to 
have promised to supply the money, and on failing to do 
so, he was imprisoned in Fort Louisd as for Chanda Sahib’s 
wife and son, long resident at Pondichdiy. they could go 
and welcome as soon as they had paid what they owed." 

Just when Dupleix was behaving as though he had 
ceased to care what Chanda Sahib did or thought, the latter 
was actually released by the Marathas. News reached his 
family on July 2 , 1748 (and was then about six weeks old), 
that the ransom had been fixed at 210,000 rupees payable 
in forty days, that the question of Trichin opoly had been 
settled, and that Chanda Sahib had already set out on his 
march.® There is much here that is obscure Whence 
came the funds for the payment of the ransom ? Apparent- 
ly not from the French, who were actually quarrelling with 
the Navaits* over a loan for their own use. Ranga Pillai 
mentions diamonds beinsf sent to Chanda Sahib from Pondi- 

O 

chery, presumably by his wife, but they are spoken of as 
though not completing the full sum. Again, how was the 
Trichinopoly question settled? As we have seen, Chanda 
Sahib had already agreed to its retrocession, thus incurring 
the Nizam’s hostility. We do not know why the matter had 
been reopened or how it was determined. A letter from 
Chanda Sahib, received nearly two months later but which 
seems to refer to this period, says that his affairs have been 

I- The citadel of Pondichery. 

2 D’ciry of Anandn Ranga Filial, col tv. p 4*i5, and vol. v. pp. 30, etc. 

3 Diary of Aiianda Ranga Filial, vol. v p, 97. 

4 The tribe (so to speak) to which Chanda Sahib's family belonged. 
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settled thanks to Dupleix’ message by Jayaram Pandit, 
Raghoji’s vakil but whether this refers to the three-lakh 
agreement made with Jayaram Pandit in 1747, or whether 
the latter had made a later unrecorded journey to Pondi- 
chery, does not appear. News received at the same time as 
this letter reported Chanda Sahib south of the Kistna with 
12,000 horse.^ Dupleix perhaps hoped that he would move 
south and drive Boscawen from before Pondichery, and he 
even asked Raza Sahib to write to his father about it ; but 
the matter made so little impression on him that within 
twenty-four hours he cancelled the leave of departure he had 
given to Chanda Sahib’s son, and offered to his wife the 
public insult of stopping her and her retinue on the public 
highway “Men say to-day’s action obliterates all the kind- 
ness shown them since 1740,” observes the Tamil diarist ’ 
However, this was only a temporary aberration. Soon Dup- 
leix was writing to Chanda Sahib to explain aivay the deten- ■ 
tion of his son, ‘ and announcing to one of his subordinates I 
that he would place the French on a footing such as they had ; 
never yet enjoyed in India.® 

But Chanda Sahib was not to enter the Carnatic for yet 
another year. His movements during that period are un- 
certain Orme relates® that on reaching the Kistna he en 
gaged in a local dispute, was made prisoner and released, 
engaged again in a war with the king of Bednur, and 
succeeded in obtaining a following of 6000 horse, with whom 
he then joined Muzaffiar Jang, Nawab of Adoni and grand- 
son of Nizam-ul-Mulk. Wilks narrates a very different 
story,'' according to which he immediately joined in the rvar 
against Bednur, was taken prisoner on the very day of 
Nizam-ul-Mulk’s death, and was then released by the body 

’ Dia?y of Ananda Rantra Filial, vol v. p 254. 

2 Op at , vol. V. p. 245 

3 Op cit , vol V pp. 279 and 285 

iDtaiy of Ananda Ranga Pillai, vol. vi 

0 Nazelle, op cit., p 359. 

3 Oime, Histoiy, vol i pp 118, etc It is to be noted that the Oime 
MSS. include scarcely anything of note lelating to this period of Chanda Sahib’s 
career, noi were Oime’s mfoimants people likely to know more than the 
current rumoins o£ the time 

r Historical Sketches of Southern India, vol. i pp 159-160. His informa- 
tion purports to come from Chanda Sahib himself, but its authonty depends 
on the accuiate recollection of woids heard near fifty yeais before. 
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of Muhammadan horse who had captured him and who 
enlisted under his banner. 

Neither of these romantic stories can be entirely accept- 
ed. Neither Dupleix nor Chanda Sahib’s family appear to 
have heard of any participation in local disputes dowir to 
October 1748 ; and the first contemporary mention of the 
Bednur affair appears to be in a letter received at Fort St. 
David in March 1749.'^ Moreover, it should be remembered 
that Muzaffar Jang, with whom Chanda Sahib was presently 
to enter the Carnatic, had been, and I believe still was, 
Nawab not only of Adoni but also of the whole country of 
Bijapur, on the government of which the Raja of Bednur 
was nominally a dependent. I conjecture, in default of pre- 
cise information,- that Chanda Sahib joined Muzaffar Jang 
very shortly after his release, and that the next few months 
were spent m persuading him to embark on the great adven- 
ture of seizing first the Carnatic and then the Deccan. We 
knoAv that early in 1749 the final negotiations were carried 
through in which French help was finally pledged against 
Anwar-ud-din. At the same time, it may be conjectured, 
Chanda Sahib was employed in raising money for Muzaffar 
Jang in the Subah of Bijapur, out of which arose the Bednur 
affair,® probably a very insignificant business such as was 
incidental to raising revenue in the Moghul country in the 
eighteenth century. 

Chanda Sahib had engaged to reimburse to the French 
Company the pay of theii sepoys— 1800 or 2000 men— from 
March 1749 ; but he did not claim their assistance until the 
following July. On the 15th Raza Sahib marched with 
them to join his father, accompanied further by a body of 
Europeans and Coffrees, 600 strong, under the command of 
d’Auteuil. On July 28 they joined Chanda’s army. On 
August 3, they completely defeated Anwai'-ud-din at Ambur, 
after a stubborn contest in which the French troops bore 
the brunt of the fighting. Anw ar-ud-din was ^slainj* his 
brother and elder son were^made prisdfiefs ; his second son 
escaped and fled to Trichinopoly. 

i Couiitrv Goiiespondence, 1749, p 7. 

S' Probably available among the Vrench archives. 

s Ills son, Abid Sahib, -seems to have been killed there 

4 He is said to have been killed by Shaikh Hasan, Jemadar of the Erench 
sepoys in Chanda’s service. 
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So resolute a resistance was a surprise to the confederates. 
The French detachment had marched, not in order to fight 
battles, but to protect Chanda Sahib from his ally, MuzafEar 
Jangd Indeed, at the moment the latter was regarded with 
great mistrust. Dupleix advised Chanda Sahib to keep the 
French detachment with him until he had got rid of “this 
leech that will prove difficult to satisfy.”- But the impor- 
tant business that demanded immediate settlement consisted 
of presents, rexvards, finance. On receiving the news of 
victory, Dupleix’ first thought was to claim a proper share 
of the booty for the French troops and himself. He urged 
the attack of forts supposed to shelter great treasures. 
D’Auteuil was not to give up his prisoners till assured of a 
share of their ransom.* But the victor's military chest xvas 
ill-furnished. All that could be got was a donation of 50,000 
rupees for the French troops* and a promise of 140,000 
rupees for the officers. Dupleix, his wife, and her relatives 
xvere rewarded for the moment with a village apiece, as 
Dumas had been after the great Maratha raid. 

The victors entered Arcot on August 7 and remained 
there five weeks, enjoying their newly assumed dignities and 
seeking the means of supporting them. The French con- 
tingent accompanied them, but found Arcot so unhealthy— I 
suppose owing to excessive indulgence in the liquor and 
women of the country—that they were recalled to the Pondi- 
chery limits. On September 14, Chanda Sahib and MuzafEar 
Jang left the capital and proceeded by easy stages to the 
French settlement, which the former entered on the 27th, 
the latter on the 29th, xvith all the pomp of Oriental proces- 
sions, elephants, flags, and dancing-girls, and in their train 
came the European troops without whom the position of 
Ambur would never have been carried.* 

This visit was marked by a serious political blunder. 
One of the conditions of French help had been the grant of 
the neighbouring districts of Villiyanallur and Valudavur ; 

^ Pondicheiy to the Company, August I, 1749, ap. Cultru, op cit , p 237. 

~ Dupleix to d'Aiiteiiil, August 5 and 6, 1749, ap Cultiu. op cit„ pp, 239, etc. 

s Ibtd 

IM. Cultiu says that on the orders of Dupleix d’Auteiiil paid the men 
6 rupees each and kept the balance (which would be about 47,000 rupees) for 
himself. r \ r / 

•> Letters cdipantes et ciirieuses, vol h. pp 719, etc (ed Aime-Maitin) 
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over-whelmed by a cyclone before it reached the Coleroon ; 
not a soul in Tanjore was prepared to support Shahji ; after 
an inglorious appearance before Devikottai and a still more 
inglorious retreat, a second expedition was dispatched by sea. 
This xvas commanded by Lawrence. He took Devikottai 
easily enough ; and when Pratab Singh, the actual Raja of 
Tanjore, offered terms, they were accepted, and Shahji was 
pensioned off into an obscurity from which he should never 
haw emerged.^ 

’^This business was finished by the month of June, so that 
the English had full leisure, to observe the revolution 
brought about by Dupleix. They watched its progress with 
apprehension, decided to keep up the tioop of European 
hoise that had been formed during the late -^var, and main- 
tained their sepoys at full strength.^ But their European 
force was still inconsiderable. The 1200 Independents 
brought out by Boscawen had been thinned by war and 
sickness. Even when 500 of these had entered the Com- 
pany’s service, the Council had not 800 Europeans under its 
orders.® 

However, Boscawen was still on the Coast ivith his squad- 
ron, and with his help the English could certainly have 
assembled a body of men quite large enough to counteract 
all French designs. Orme even says that Boscawen offered 
to remain, and blames the Council for not acceding to his 
offer. 

In his dispatch, however, describing the situation on the 
Coast and the peril of French aggression, Boscawen does not 
drop a word about remaining in the Indies while if the 
Council, having, as we shall see, already decided on oppos- 
ing the French, were unwilling to incur the slight additional 
responsibility of inviting Boscawen to remain, they far ex- 
ceeded even the measure of ordinary human stupidity. It 
seems more likely that Orme was misinformed.® 

1 Fort St. David Cons., Apiil 26, May 22, and June, W49 ; Orme MSS., India, 
i. n, 221, etc. 

^*Fou St David Cons, July 29, 1749 

3FIoyer to the Company, October 30, 1749 (I. O., Fac Rec., Fort St. David 
vol. X, ft, 32.'), etc.). 

i History, vol. i p. 133. 

•') Boscawen to Bedford, May 29, 1750 (P. R O., Col., 77-18) 

6 It IS conceivable that they lefrained from personal motives, but I can trace 
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At first, while standing on their guard, the English re- 
solved to offer no cause of rupture to the new Nawab. 
Chanda Sahib wrote inlorming Floyer of his success, Floyer 
nnmediately responded with a letter of congratulation, and 
followed this a lew days after with a similar letter to Muzaflar 
Jangd A little later Raza Sahib wrote, offering to procure 
for the English Governor a niansah and a jagir, and- promis- 
ing to bestow greater favours on. the English llian on thq 
French." These letters merit consideration. Possibly they 
were intended only to keep the English quiet until Chanda 
Sahib had firmly established his_pawer , but probably they 
meant more- . Probably Chanda Sahib hpped to be able to. 
hold the balance between the English and the French_ He 
certainly made two proposals for an interview with Floyer.'’ 
Perhaps fear of friendship between the English and his 
Nawab forced Dupleix into actions which could not but 
piovoke English hostility. 

We have already seen that in September 1749 Dupleix 
received from Muzaffar Jang a grant of the villages skirting 
the bounds of Fort St. David, thus cutting them off from the 
inland weaving settlements on which the trade of the place 
depended. Just before this, another scheme had taken air, 
intended to nullify the rendition of Madras On the out- 
skirts of that city stood, and still stands, a little Portuguese 
church, a relic of the Portuguese settlement at St Thome, 
and dedicated to Nossa Senhora da Luz. This church was 
seiwed by a Portuguese Cordelier, by name Antonio Noron- 
ha, a relative of Madame Dupleix.'’ He had already made 
himself useful by sending information about Madras to 
Pondichery ; and as soon as Dupleix knew that he would be 
obliged to restore that place to the English, he got from the 
Viceroy of Goa a commission appointing this man Procura- 
tor of the Portuguese at St. Thome. As soon as Anwar-ud- 
hn had been disposed of. he strengthened Noronha’s 


no signs o£ ill-feelmg beLween Boscawen and the Council. Attei his letinn to 
England be sent out a chaise to Floyei, which does not suggest difficult peisonal 
relations 

1 Count? y Conespondence, 1749, pp 25 27 
^Ibid., pp 27-28 
3 Ibid , pp 29 and 35 

*He reappears later on as the Bishop o£ Halicarnassus. 
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position by getting Chanda Sahib to appoint him Amildar of 
:he district. He thus established a creature of his in a post 
if authority within three miles of Fort St. George.^ 

The existence of French designs on St. Thome were re- 
ported by Boscawen to the Council on September 13 ; three 
weeks later he advised tlrat the English should secure them- 
selves by taking possession of the town, as Noronha had 
already signalised his attitude by stopping provisions going 
into Madras. Accordingly, the English applied to Muham- 
mad Ali for a grant. On October 22, Boscawen occupied 
it, hoisted the English flag, and arrested Noronha, whose 
papers are said to have proved him “a .secret enemy and a 
stimulator of the animosities between the French and us.”^ 
Chanda Sahib at once demanded Np)ronha’s release ; but 
though Floyer abstained from returning' a" ditect refusal.® 
the occupation of_St Thome .was in fact and should have 
bee n ■.regard ed a.s_.a_£grmal defiance of the French and a 
proclamation of_the E nglish resolv e tojupport Muhammad 

ddL 

That resolution was definitely taken on October 13, 
1749. Even when congratulating Chanda Sahib, Floyer had 
written to condole with Muhammad Ali on his father’s 
death. In August four guns and a few artillerymen were 
sent to him at Trichinopoly. In September, when he was 
urgently demanding more considerable assistance, Floyer 
answered that Nasir Jang’s intervention would probably pre- 
vent any attack upon Trichinopoly, but that, were any made, 
he would send all possible helpd On October 13 this cor- 
respondence was laid before the Council. It resolved, under 
the pretext of dismissal, to send some of the best sepoys in 
service to Trichinopoly, together with a small body of Euro- 
peans, partly out of gratitude for Muhammad All’s help in 

1 TIicm’ ilatemeiits lesL, not on assertions of the English seeking excuses toi 
opposing the Fiench. but on statements of the Viceroy and Dupleix. D’Alorno 
to Fort St. David, Februavy !i, 1750 (up Love’s Vestiges, vol. ii. p. 400) ; Dupleix 
10 Saunders, Fcbruaiy 18, 1752 (Fiench Coirespondence, 1752). 

2 Fort St. David Cons , September 2 and 25 and October 16, 1749 ; Pub Des. J 
to England, October 18, i749. Boscawen carried Noronha a prisoner to Eng- 
land, where he was released on the application of the Portuguese minister. 

8 Country Correspondence, 1749, pp 44-46. The dates of the letters are 
contused, but their sequence is reasonably clear. 

i Country Coriespondence, 1749, pp, 27—28, 32, and 34. 
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1746, partly out of the conviction that Nasir Jang’s arrival 
would speedily suppress Chanda Sahib’s rebellion^ In 
November, for fear lest the French should carry all before 
them while Nasir Jang was still at a distance, they sent in 
addition a company of Europeans under Captain Cope.^ 
This party neyer came into conflict with the French, but it 
hfartene^d up the Englis h protege, and induced h im to grant 
the English .country round Fort St. David® which had al 
r.£ady been granted to the French by Muzaffar. Jang. Thus 
the ring Dupleix had formed around the English in the 
south was broken through, just as the similar design at 
Madras had been frustrated by the seizure of St. Thome. 

While the English were thus considering and defining 
their position, Chanda Sahib and Dupleix were maturing 
their plans for future operations and waiting for the end of 
the autumnal rains. The main business before them was 
the reduction of Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly The 
French contingent was increased to 800 Europeans, with 300 
Coflrees and Topasses, and a train of field artillery. But, 
the difficulty was finance— the payment of that useless swarm 
of cavalry without ivhich no Indian prince could move.‘‘ 
Dupleix managed to borrow from private persons 2 lakhs 
of rupees, and himself provided another, secured on the 
revenues of certain districts " Such security was good enough 
in time of peace when backed by undisputed authority. 
But in times of war districts might be plundered ; and when 
two men laid claim to the same province, the mortgages and 
grants of the successful competitor alone were honoured. 
This defect lay at the bottom of all the financial difficulties 
which the French were to undergo. 

Even with the assistance which Dupleix was able to pro- 
cure for his proteges, they did not proceed upon their main 
enterprise, but turned aside to collect revenue, according to 
the time-honoured custom of Moghul India, with the armed 

1 Foil St David Cons , October 2, 17-19. 

2 76jd. November 16, 1749. 3 ibid , Febiiiaty 2G, 1750 

IiidiaTv armies were habitually kept in an ears of pay iii peace time • but 

expected different treatment on the field , cf. Law’s Mimoire, pp. 39, etc.’ (ed. 
Martmeavi) . ' ri - i. 

SDuplnx to the Company, Octobm 15. 1749 (Mim. poui le Siein Dupleix, 
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hand. As soon as the monsoon rains were over, they march- 
ed from Pondichery, but Chanda Sahib lingered on the way 
to surround the jungles of a considerable Poligar and extort 
from him 3 lakhs of rupees. This affair occupied the best 
part of a month.’- Meamvhile Muzaffar Jang had moved on 
with a slowness proportioned to his dignity Their united 
forces did not pass the Coleroon until December 13,- and 
then it was only to repeat the operation of collecting reve- 
nue in Tanjorc The army encamped before the capital of 
that kingdom. Two vigorous actions, in which the French 
took the lead, produced in the Raja a speedy desire for an 
accommodation ; and he agreed to pay 70 lakhs of rupees. 
But he never intended to pay all this if he could possibly 
help it ; he still hoped that some fortunate event would 
lelieve him from the necessity of making good his promise. 
In this view he tvas encouraged by Muzaffar Jang, who was 
jealous of the independence Chanda Sabib had disjdayed in 
making the treaty The terms had been settled on Decem- 
ber 31 ; but a month later only a small part had actually 
been paid. The attack ivas therefore resumed But by this 
time the French army had grown thoroughly weary of so 
dilatory and ineffective a manner of making war. The men 
complained they had not received a fanam since taking the 
field ; five sergeants had to be punished for mutinous be- 
haviour ; the officers’ sense of honour had to be quickened 
by donations,^ which absorbed most of the money that 
Chanda Sahib received from the Raja. 

It might have been supposed that the French officer in 
command would have had a decisive voice in determining 
what was to be done. The French troops formed the effec- 
tive part of Chanda Sahib’s army They had borne the 
brunt of the fighting at Ambur ; they had stormed the re- 
doubts outside Tanjore ; by a sudden assault they had seized 
one of the gates of the city ; and all this while the native 
troops had done little to justify their bearing arms. But in 
spite "of this, neither Duquesne, nor Goupil, nor Bussy seems 

' Pub Des to England, Fcbniaiy 12, 1750. 

2Le Riche to Dupletv, December 16, 1749 (P R , No 84, f 188). 

aCultru, op cit., pp, 245, 246. 

1 Le Riche to Dupleix, Febuiary 1, 6 and 16, 1750 (P R , No 84, ff. 198, 200 
and 202) 
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to have been consulted by Chanda Sahib. In December 
Duquesne believed that terms had already been made with 
Muhammad Ali ; his advice was never asked about Tanjore ; 
on February 19 Chanda Sahib forbade an attack on the city 
in spite of Goupil’s desire to make it.^ In other words, the 
French were as yet neither masters, nor even partners, but 
auxiliary troops serving for hire. Chanda Sahib was at 
liberty to frame his plans without reference to Dupleix ; 
Dupleix could offer advice, but he had not yet attained the 
position from which advice is equivalent to a command. 

Towards the close of February 1750, while the French 
and their tvayward allies were still lying aimlessly before 
Tanjore, long-current rumours of Nasir Jang’s coming were 
confirmed by the approach of a numerous body of Maratha 
hoise. Dupleix advised the seizure of Tanjore, where he 
thought they might have maintained themselves until 
famine compelled the hosts of Nasir Jang to withdraw. 
With singular timidity his advice was rejected. Then he 
urged them to move northward and seize Gingee as their 
headquarters ; but tins also seemed too daring to be ventured 
on. The siege of Tanjore was raised The army moved 
hurriedly towards Pondich^ry, harassed by the Marathas 
and only saved from dispersion by the steadiness of the 
Fiench troops and the rapid fire of their artillery. The 
terrified crowd and its panic-stricken leaders were only pre- 
vented from seeking shelter under the walls of Pondichery 
by a threat that the French would open fire on them if they 
dared to enter the bounds. Reluctantly they encamped at 
Villiyanallur. Their condition was miserable. All the 
money that Dupleix had provided and all that they had 
managed to raise had been expended in donations to the 
French officers and in part-payment of the arrears due to 
the troops who rvere still dissatisfied and clamouring for 
more. Dupleix succeeded in raising another 3 lakhs, ^ The 
operations of the last four months had thus cost the French 
6 lakhs, but had been utterly fruitless save for the grant of 
a few villages bordering on Karikal. 

1 Le Rjche to Dupleix, n d and December 12, 1749, and Eebiuaiy 24, IVIO 
p’.R. No 84, (I 187, 188 and 201) 

2 Dupleix to the Company, Octobei 3, 1750 (Aichives rfes Colonies). 

4 
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When the news of the battle of Ambui' reached Nasir 
Jang, he was on his way to Delhi to co-operate in repelling 
Afghan invaders who were threatening the northd He at 
once halted, ordered all the forces of the south to join him ; 
negotiated with Raghoji Bhonsla for the services of a 
Maratha contingent,^ and made arrangements for marching 
south instead of north. These were completed in the ful- 
ness of time, and at last he entered the Carnatic in March 
1750.® He had appointed Gingee as his rendezvous, and 
thence moved to Tiruviti, about 25 miles west of St. David’s, 
whence he summoned the English to his assistance. The 
number sent probably disappointed his expectations, for 
they do not seem to have exceeded 300 men ■* 

Meanwhile Chanda Sahib and the French contingent 
under d’Auteuil had advanced towards the new enemy. On 
April 3 the French commandant addressed to Cope a letter 
which well illustrates the political complexity of the situa- 
tion and the manner in which Dupleix tried to scare the 
English out of the conflict by political fictions. D’AuCeuil 
claimed that the French had abstained from intervention in 
the Devikottai affair solely on account of the peace between 
the two crowns, and required the English not to interfere in 
this war of the French against the family of Anwar-ud-din. 
Cope merely replied that he had fonvarded the letter to Fort 
St. David.® 

Lawrence at this juncture advised Nasir Jang to move on 
Pondichery, so as to compel the enemy to attack. Instead of 

1 Wilks, op. cit , vol 1 p. 163 

2 Giant Dull, vol. ii. p. 30 

3 Dupleix attempted to prove that the English biought Nasii Jang into the 
Carnatic This ludicrous exaggeiation of their role is sufficiently disproved by 
the Country Correspondence of 1749. News of Nasir Jang’s being on his way was 
received from Muhammad Ali on August 3/14, but is obviously an invention of 
the lattei’s to eiiroiiiage the English to assist him. Floyor’s first letter to Nasir 
Jang m this conneLtion is dated October 20/31 ; a few days later came a letter 
fiom shah Nawa?. Khan, dated September 29/October 10, announcing the coining 
of the army. 

■t Ornie sais (nisioiy, \ol i p 138) that Lawrence joined the camp on March 
23 (.4pril 2 N.S.) with 600 Europeans. But the facts aie that Cope matched with 
his paity of about 100 fioin Tiichinopoly ; Lawrence with 100 men was sent fiom 
St David’s on March 19/30, and ioo more were sent on Maich 24/April 4 
(Fort St. David Cons . Maidi 19 and 26, 1750) 

sFieiicJi Coi tespnndence, 1750. pp. 6-7 Lawience (ap Camhiidge, p. 6) 
daims d’,Ai,uteuirs letter as addressed to himself If so, why did Cope aiiswci 
it in his own name ? 


J. 4 - ' 
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this, he moved directly against them and spent April 4 in a 
distant cannonaded That night the French retired hastily 
with Chanda Sahib r next day Nasir Jang set out in pursuit 
□£ them and received the submission of his nephew Muzaffar 
Jang. 

To Nasir Jang this was a victory due to the greatness pf 
his name , in fact it was brought about by a piece of insub- 
ordination which can only be paralleled by the mutiny of 
the Bengal officers in 1766. On the return from Tanjore, 
several officers had asked to be relieved on the plea of ill- 
health ; and had been replaced by others from the garrison 
of Pondichery. These at once began to grumble that the 
others had got all the pay while they would have to bear all 
the bloivs. One knows not which party to blame the more 
—those who wrung donations from Chanda Sahib before 
Tanjore, or those who refused to serve against Nasir Jang 
and the English without reward. When the English joined 
Nasir Jang, the complaints became louder and more exigent. 
Buiy, the senior officer at Pondichdry, was sent out to bring 
the officers to a sense of their duty, but without success. He 
was told that unless their demands® were conceded within 
twenty-four hours they would abandon the camp. The next 
day was occupied by Nasir Jang’s cannonade. That even- 
ing thirteen subaltern officers withdrew to Pondichery. 
D’Auteuil, unable to control his men without officers, re- 
treated in the night. This desertion was rendered still more 
disgraceful by the malcontents having insisted on receiving 
in advance the monthly allowances made by Chanda Sahib.^ 
^ This ugly affair set Dupleix to work to gain time by 
intriguing in Nasir Jang’s court. On his first approach the 
French Governor had sought to enter into relations with his 
Diwan, but had met with a rebuff.® Nasir Jang had abruptly 

' Both English and Fieiith claimed that the othei side began the ruing, 
Ftench Correspondence, IViO, pp. 8-11 

2 They abandoned 10 guns and 30 aitilleiyinen who weie made piisoneis, 
ttansfciied to the English, and by them sent into Pondicheiy. 

3 A donation equal to that lecencd belove Tanjore 

- t DupleiY to the Company, Octobei 3, 1750 (Archives dcs Colonies) Dupleix 
liastened to bring the offenders to tiial; but they had sympathiseis among the 
Company's servants (the case here also recalls the Bengal mutiny) , so the trial 
was dropped and the deseitcrs broken by resolution of the Council. The chief 
o&endei was Schonamille, son in-law of Madame Dupleix. 

’’Duplciv to the Company, ut supta 
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demanded the withdrawal o£ the French troops. A little 
later the Diwan sent two messengers to Dupleix with pro- 
posals which he had been prepared to accept, until he heard 
that the English forces had joined his enemies, on which he 
broke off negotiations. Now the mutinous conduct of the 
officers obliged him to try to make terms. Accordingly, he 
wioLe again to Nasir Jang.^ Next day occurred the can- 
nonade, the mutiny, and the retreat. On April 6, with front 
ol brass, Dupleix wrote to Nasir Jang, stating that he had 
witlidrawn his troops to facilitate peace negotiations, and 
hoping that Nasir Jang would remove his evil counsellors.^ 
The French now seem to have met with support from the 
party at Nasir Jang’s court who favoured the restoration of 
Muzaffar Jang to his former rank and with their help it 
was arranged that Nasir Jang should receive a French em- 
bassy. This consisted of two Company’s servants, one of 
■wliom spoke Persian with tolerable fluency.'* It se ems that 
at this moment Dupleix was willing to abandon either or 
both of his allies if only Nasir Jang would withdraw. In 
their original instructions, the ambassadors were ordered to 
demand Adoni for Muzaffar Jang, while Arcot might be 
given to ChandaTSahib or “the young Prince.’’® On April 
21, Dupleix wrote that Arcot was to go to MTazaffar^Jang, 
Next day Muzaffar Jang might be kept in prison, provided 
Adoni was given to his family.® M. Cultru concludes with 
reason that Dupleix still had no policy except that of hiring 
his troops to the highest bidder. 

With such ill-defined aims the ambassadors could accom 
plish little beyond getting a general idea of the parties intc 
which the Court was divided. They also seem to have 
sought relations with the Pathan Naw^abs of Cuddapah, Kur 
nool, and Savanur,^ who were already discontented at theit 

1 la his Afi'incjiif, pp .')3-.'54, Dupleix tpves a letter to Nasir Jang which he 
suggests was wiitten at this nioinent. I believe, however, that it was one of those 
Witten eaihet -Lethes {difiantes et citneusei, vol. n. p. 73') 

3 Dupleix speaks of them as "les anciens seiviteiirs de Nizam ’’ 

t Henii de Laichc The other was du Baussel, chosen because he had goiii^ 
on the embassy to Nizam-ul-Mulk at Trichinopoly in 1743. 

' 1 e the youngei son of Safdar All. residing at Wandiwash with his lelatives, 
who held the Kille and Jagirs there 8 Cultrii, op. cit , p 288. 

t Du Bausset to Estoiipan dc Laval, February 15, 1751, cited ap Meinoire 
p/iui (lodehcii, p 28 
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prolonged deLention in the south. After a few days they 
returned to Pondichery. 

Meanwhile, Dupleix had succeeded in restoring order 
among his troops, and had sent them out of the bounds to 
encamp near Voludavur, where their presence probably con- 
tributed to Nasir Jang’s willingness to receive the ambassa- 
dors. After these had returned, d’Auteuil sent out a detach- 
ment under La Touche to beat up the Moghul camp by 
night, probably with a view to restoring the self-confidence 
of his men. The enterprise succeeded, as such enterprises 
usually did,^ and Nasir Jang’s army was thrownr into great 
confusion.^ This alarm, coupled with a growing shortage 
of food and fodder, led to Nasir Jang’s withdrawing to pass 
the hot months at Arcot, leaving all the questions in dispute 
unsettled, and Chanda Sahib still strong in French support. 

The English had hoped that the advent of the Subahdar 
would quickly bring about such a settlement as they desired 
to see. Their disappointment in this respect was deepened 
by the failure of their own political views. On Nasir Jang’s 
1 approach, they had appointed Major Lawrence and a Com- 
pany’s servant, Foss Westcotl,® ambassadors to Nasir Jang 
with instructions to procure confirmation of Muhammad 
Ali’s grant at St. David’s and Madras, and a grant of the 
Poonamallee country lying round Madras, to meet the cost 
of maintaining troops enough to counterbalance the French, 
and, as Dupleix had the title of Safar Jang Bahadur, the 
grant of the same or a higher one to Floyer, together with 
villages yielding revenue enough to support the dignity.* 
■i To assist in procuring these concessions, they were entrusted 
with the delivery of a handsome present."' This was done 
on April 7, and the ambassadors were delighted with their 

1 See Onne, Htstojy, vol, i, p. 146. 

- Ci Clive’s night attack on Sira 3 -ud-daula’s camp and ite consequences 
In both the cases the effects were moral rather than material. The English 
with Nasir Jang appear to have done nothing. Probably La Touche attacked 
at a point where they could not intervene. 

3 Dalton ivas joined with them to succeed in case of mortality Orme MSS , 
'India, ix. f. 2175. 

t Proceedings of the Embassy, Orme MSS., India, ix. if. 2175, etc The ins- 
tructions include several other items— possession of Divy Island, the removal of 
oppressions in the Northern Circars, etc. 

S It cost 17,894 pagodas, say, something over £7000. Fort St David Cons., 
March 3. 1750 
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reception, reporting that Nasir Jang had written a letter to 
the King of England^ with one of the fountain pens which 
formed part of the present. On April 1 0, they complacently 
relate that he would not open a letter from the French ex- 
cept in their presence - But three days later they write to 
Floyer ; “Patience ^s!t find is very requisite in transacting 
business with the Moors ; our affairs go on but very slowly, 
and we have great reason to suspect the French are tamper- 
ing with some of the people about Court. . .”® Indeed, 
their services had not been such as to merit any considerable 
reward They had proffered unwelcome military advice ; 
they had refused to pursue the French in their flight ; they 
had informed Nasir Jang that they could not enter the 
French bounds.^ Moreover, they were accompanied by a 
native agent, who, though long employed by the English, 
made no scruple about betraying their plans and letters to 
the French.^ On April 20 they refused to co-operate in an 
attack on Wandiwash unless their demands t\^ere granted.” 
Again, they refused to join Nasir Jang in an expedition to 
raise tribute in Tanjore.'^ On May 1, although Nasir Jang 
had agreed to their requests, “this day his whole army has 
marched six miles from us towards Arcot.” So the ambassa- 
dors and their troops marched back to Fort St. David.” 

The hot weather which followed these events was mark- 
ed by great French successes. Nasir Jang had given orders 
for the seizure of the two French factories to the northward— 
at Masulipatam and Yanam. This was accordingly done, 
and the two French factors at the former place were made 
prisoners ; Yanam was abandoned before it was attacked. ^ 
With the help of thirty men sent up from Pondichery, the 
Yanam factory was presently recovered by force, only to be 
abandoned again ivhen a larger Moghul force was assembled 
against it. Some time after this, as all seemed quiet in the 
Carnatic, Dupleix ventured to send La Tour with 200 

'■The "Letter” is merely a boasting statement that Nasir Jang will shottlv 
have the four corners of earth in his possession. 

2 Oniie MSS., India, ix i. 2189. ttlbtd, ix. f. 2193. i Ibid., ix. f 2184.^ 

« Haji Hadi. ■* 

8 Fort St. David Cons , April 9, 1730 7 ibid , April 16. 

, 8 Orme MSS , India, ix. f 2205. Both sides accused the diwan, Shah Nawaz 

1 Khan, of helping the other Fort St. David Cons., April 24 , 1760, and M {moire 
\ pour le SieuT Dupleix, p. 55. 
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Europeans and as many sepoys by ship to Masulipatam, 
which town they seized without striking a blowd 

Still more marked successes were gained in the South. 
As soon as Nasir Jang had withdrawn to Arcot, Dupleix 
hastened to reoccupy Valudavur and Bahur. A little later 
he sent his troops farther afield and occupied Chidambaram 
and Tiruviti. In June Muhammad Ali moved south with 
a body of horse to oppose them, and by promising to pay 
all the English expenses procured the assistance of 600 men 
with a train of artillery under Cope. The French troops 
consisted of 500 Europeans under La Touche, their best 
officer. Some trivial operations followed. On August 1, 
under orders from Lawrence, Cope tried to bring the 
French to action. He found them well entrenched in a 
grove of trees, and after a prolonged cannonade, withdrew.^ 
At the end of the month he was recalled to St. David’s, “as 
the French would not, and we could not attack.’’^ Imme- 
diately Dupleix sent out reinforcements under d’Auteuil 
with orders to attack Muhammad Ali. On September 1 
he was completely routed with the loss of all his guns. His 
troops attempted to reassemble under the walls of Gingee. 
Bussy was at once sent forward rvith a detachment , and 
d’Auteuil followed. They arrived before Gingee on Sep- 
tember 11. Bussy repulsed an attack made on his troops 
by Muhammad Alt’s fugitives, and, on d’Auteuil’s coming 
up, the fortress was carried by escalade. It was reputed 
the strongest in Southern India.* 

Meanwhile an active intrigue had been going on between 
Nasir Jang’s court and Pondichery. On the surface the 
negotiations with Nasir Jang still proceeded on their leisure- 
ly way ; but closer relations were being secretly knit up 


iFoit SL. David Ltis, Recd., 17!)0. Nos 4G, 47, 60, GG, 68 and 81 ; Le Riche 
to Dupleix, n d (P R., No 84, f. 220) ; Pondichery to the Company, September 
20, 1750 (Aichives des Colonies) The French repeatedly declared that the 
English from the nerghboiuing tactory of Ingerairr had helped the Moghuls to 
take Yanara Even M. Cultru makes the sanre assertion (op. cit., pp. 292 and 
294) However, the English Correspondence cited above shows that they had 
no hand in it 

2 Narrative of Joseph Smith, ap. Orme MSS., India, ii. £. 311. 

3 Pub. Des to England, October 24, 1750. 

iLetties idipantes et curieuses, vol. ii. p. 742; Dupleix to the Company, 
Octobei 3, 1730 (Archives des Colonics) 
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between the French and his discontented officers. The 
capture o£ Gingee induced Nasir Jang to move south again. 
But the autumn rains that year were unusually early and 
severe d they caught Nasir Jang on the march, and prevented 
him from advancing or retiring. Just before this, the plot 
against him had been completed. The leaders of it were 
the three Pathan Nawabs, to whose messenger Dupleix gave 
a white flag so that their troops should not be fired upon 
by the French.* Meanwhile the discomforts of Nasir Jang’s 
position, under canvas amidst swollen rivers and beneath 
pouring skies, induced him to renew his negotiations with 
Dupleix. It had been arranged with the conspirators that 
they should give d’Auteuil the signal for attack. Apparent- 
ly this was delayed by the heaviness of the weather. The 
signal was at last given at the very moment when Dupleix 
had assented to Nasir Jang’s proposals. A letter was written 
to inform d’Auteuil that an agreement had been reached 
and that he was not to attack the Moghuls. But already 
La Touche had marched against Nasir Jang’s camp. In 
the early dawn of December 16 the French broke into it ; 
the troops of the confederates held aloof ; one of th^ rebel 
leaders shot Nasir Jang as he was about to take up his posi- 
tion to command the army ; and at once his nephew, 
Muzaffar Jang, was acknowledged as Subahdar of the 
Deccan.® 

The news reached Pondichery the same day. In defi- 
ance of all etiquette, Chanda Sahib ran through the streets 
to find Dupleix and almost stifled him with his embraces.* 
On December 26 Muzaffar Jang made his triumphal entry 
into the French settlement. On the 31st he held his first 
durbar and received the homage of Dupleix and the Moghul 
nobles Nor was this an empty, unremunerative triumph. 


iPub Des. to England, Februaty 7, 1751. 

2 Cultru, op. cit., p. 251. 

3 Mott writers have followed Dupleix in describing Nasir jang as an indolent 
and cowardly sensualist. But c£ Giant Dufl's Hist oj the MalirattaSj vol. ii. 
pp. 45-46; and Wilks, Histoncal Sketches of Southern India, vol. i. p. 166 n 
The murder of Nasir Jang is generally ascribed to Abdul Nabi Khan, Nawab of 
Cuddapah. Dupleix is alleged to have erected a monument and founded a town 
here— Dupleixfatehabad. But the monument was never erected and the “town” 
consisted of a small village and a choultry (Military Cons., 1752, p. 6). 

4 Orme MSS , India, ii. ff. 251, etc. 
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Nizam-ul-Mulk in his long rule had accumulated a great 
treasure, after the approved fashion of Moghul officials, i 
This had been seized by Nasir Jang on his father’s death ; 
and in his expedition to the south he had carried with him 
a large amount. Eighteen chests of jewels and a crore of 
rupees in specie, besides bullion, are said to have been 
carried into Pondichery.^ The whole totvn overflowed 
with money. Soldiers and officers, councillors and junior 
servants, all had their share. The amount Dupleix received 
is unknown, but there is no reason to suppose that he was 
any more backward than Clive was in similar circumstances. 
A few days later, Muzaffar Jang set out to take possession 
of the Deccan, having appointed Dupleix his deputy south 
of the Kistna, and granted the French territories which 
with fond optimism they expected to produce an annual 
net revenue of 3^ lakhs of rupees. 

1 Law to the Company, November 15, 1752 (Meinoiie jyimi la Comp , PieceSf 
No 4). Though Law was hostile to Dupleix, theie seems no icason for dis 
trusting this statement, which is corroboiated by others. Cf. Cultru, op cit, 
p 258). 



CHAPTER III 


THE FAILURE OF DUPLEIX 

T he English had looked on al these affairs without 
intervening. In the middle o£ the year a dispatch 
had been received from England dismissing the Presi- 
dent, Charles Floyer, ostensibly for gaming, really for the 
extravagance of his administration and the little care which 
he bestowed on the investment. He was succeeded by 
Thomas Saunders, who arrived at St. David’s on September 
30.^ He was a man of far more than common capacity, 
yet singularly lacking in the gift of self-expression. No 
portrait of him is known to exist ; none of his private letters 
have survived ; even the mansion which he built for himself 
after his return to England has long been demolished ; his 
very family has died out. At Madras no vestige remains 
of him except the official papers which he composed or 
approved ; at Vizagapatam, where he once was chief, his 
successors have ignorantly commemorated him by inscribing 
his family motto— Mors janua vitae— ovtv the gateway of 
their cemetery. 

The eulogies rvhich Orme and Wilks alike passed on 
him need not be here repeated. Far more illuminating 
is a chance phrase of the former in one of his letters. “Had 
I anything on earth to expect,” he says, “or anything to 
fear, he is the man on earth I should dread as an enemy.”^ 
Gold, silent, and unresponsive in bearing, he was gifted 
with quick insight, with superlative common sense, with a 
tenacity not to be shaken off by all the ingenuity of plot or 
fertility of intrigue of Dupleix himself. His name can 
never be omitted from the list of those who have contributed 
greatly to the foundation of British India. 

Shortly after this change in the government, Stringer 

1 Pub. Des. to England, September 26, 1750. 

2 Orme to Payne, Match 11, 1758 (Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras^ vol. ii. 
p. 480) 
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Lawrence, the only experienced military officer in the 
English service, returned to England. His departure was 
not due, as Orme states, to the obstinately pacific policy of 
the Council,^ for a negotiation was going forward at the 
very time of his sailing with a view to join Nasir Jang with 
a body of men.® It was due to a lamentably petty cause 
which Orme did not choose to mention. Lawrence, on 
his arrival in 1748, said he had agreed with the Company 
for a larger salary than they indicated in their dispatches. 
The Council accorded him more liberal terms ; and the 
Company at first acquiesced. However, when Floyer was 
removed, Lawrence’s pay was cut down to what the Com- 
pany declared it had originally stipulated ; on which 
Lawrence at once threw up his commission. 

On the death of Nasir Jang, Muhammad Ali had fled 
once more to Trichmopoly ; and opened negotiations with 
the French. But as he applied at the same time to the 
English for assistance, this was but in accordance with the 
wise saying, “Why should we begin a fray to-day which 
may be done as well to-morrow ?’’ Besides it was the harvest 
season, the chief time of collecting the revenue ; and the 
longer he could persuade the French to remain at 
Pondichery, the better it would be for his finances He 
accordingly amused Dupleix and Chanda Sahib for four 
months with discussions which he regularly communicated 
to the English. They too took their part with decision. 
Although he informed them that be no longer had resources 
with which to 'carry on the war, they determined not to 
acquiesce in French supremacy, but to support Muhammad 
Ali by every means in their power.-’ They accordingly 
dispatched a force to Trichinopoly under the command of 
Captain Cope. 

In March 1751, Chanda Sahib and the French moved 
from Pondichery, reduced one or two forts in the Carnatic, 
and, proceeding to Arcot, there received the homage and 
tribute of the Killedars and others in authority in that 

^Histoiy, vol i p. 167 

2 Put). Des. to England, October 24, 1750; Country Cones [mndence, 1751, 
p 3 

s Country Correspondence, 1751, p. 4; Exhaoidmaiy Occurrences, January 
17, 1751. 
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province. This occupied the best part of three months, 
and Chanda Sahib was not ready to move southward until 
the end of May or later. Meanwhile an English force 
under Captain de Gingens had taken the field in order to 
bar the way to Trichinopoly and the two foixes came in 
contact, near a fort called Valikondapuram,^ in July. Each 
side endeavoured to win the Killedar over. He, however, 
very much preferred to admit neither side into his fort. 
After a fortnight’s negotiations, Gingens lost patience, and, 
posting himself between Chanda Sahib and the town, 
opened fire on the latter, and carried it by assault, but could 
not effect an entrance into the citadel. Next day the 
French advanced. The English officers could not decide 
whether to attack or retreat ; their poor spirit infected 
the men ; and after having won an initial advantage, Gingens 
retired towards Trichinopoly, with the loss of much bag- 
gage."* He fell back on a strong defensive position, but 
abandoned this also, after a couple of skirmishes, and with- 
drew first to the north bank of the Coleroon, then across 
the river into the island of Srirangam, and finally across 
the Cauvery under the walls of Trichinopoly. This 
singularly inglorious campaign marks with the greatest 
plaan-nesr the’ signal incapacity of the English commander, 
who was also hindered by quarrels and cabals among his 
subordinate officers."* The only excuse that can be found 
is that offered by Captain Dalton ; “To say the truth, we 
were all young soldiers, at that time little experienced in 
the country method of making war.’’® If the English had 
shown no greater vigour and intelligence than they had 
hitherto displayed against the French, in spite of all the 
advantages of the command of the sea, they could never 
have won India. 

But the moment had come for them to show their better 

^ ExiiaoicUnaty Occwrences, March 18 and May 6, 1751. He had about 
GOO Europeans 

2 The "Volcondah” of Orme. 

S Extraordinary Occurrences, June 17 and 26, 1751 ; Country Correspondence, 
1751, p. 41 : “We lost an ensign and five or six men in the action, and may say 
all our courage.” Orme MSS., India, v. f. 1062. 

i They were also conducting an animated dispute with the Council about 
the rate of their batta, or allowances in the field. 

5 Orme MSS., India, lii, f. 521. 
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qualities. For some time Muhammad Ali had been propos- 
ing a diversion in the direction of Arcot ’ At first Saunders 
and the Council thought this might be eifected hy Gingens 
leaving a sufficient garrison in Trichinopoly and himself 
marching with the remainder into the Arcot country. But 
Gingens was too sluggish, and denied the possibility of such 
a course. At that moment Captain Clive returned from 
conducting a convoy to Trichinopoly." Probably Muham- 
mad Ali had urged the Arcot plan on him, and he was one 
of those men “who see things and their consequences in an 
instant.” On his return he persuaded Saunders to send 
him into the Arcot country rvith any troops that could be 
spared. A party of 130 was made up at St. David’s and 
sent by sea to Madras under his command. There he was 
joined by 80 more. With these and a few sepoys he marched 
on Arcot and, beyond expectation, occupied it, a body of 
3000 native troops letiring before him.-^ 

His object was, if possible, to raise contributions for 
Muhammad Ali, and at all events to interfere with the 
collection of revenue for Chanda Sahib. In his first object 
he failed altogether. He marched against tivo or three 
Killedars near Arcot, but could nowhere halt long enough^ 
to produce any effect. 

Meanwhile he had to look to his own security , and al- 
though Chanda Sahib’s people whom he had driven from 
Arcot did not dare to attack him, their flying parties of horse 
hindered getting in provisions. In spite of this, hoivevcr, 


^ Country Coiiespundcnce, IV.'U, pp. 42 and 48 

2 Clive came out a Wiitei to Madias in 1744, aftei the capuue of the place 
he escaped to St, Bavid’s and accepted a commission as ensign He scived 
until news o£ peace aiiived in 1749. and then leverted to Civil employment 
He was named “Stewatd '' The occupant ol this post -supplied what ptovisions 
wete needed eithei for the Goveinoi’s table or foi the ganison. When the tioojjs 
took the field, the duty of provisioning them was natinally assigned to Clive. As 
thetr numbets swelled, the employment became nncxpciteilly .idvantagcoiis, 
and Clive thus founded his foitune. 

•iSep DCS to England, September 30, 17,'il ; Extiaordmaiy Occimcncn 
and Fort St. David Cons, August 19, I7!;i ; Count, y Co„eipo,ulcnce. 17.W, 

^*1 Extmordininy Occurences, Septembei 12. 1711. It is to be feaied that the 
.story of Clive’s sepoys contenting themsebes with iice-tvater must be given up 
as a myth in spite of Sn George Fouesfs acceptance of the story Chve repoUs 
three months’ provisions m his magazines in October (Exhaordina,y Occimences 
October 7 1751) The only contempoiaiy refeience which lends the least 
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adequate supplies seem to have been collected, and Clive 
resolved to hold the fort in spite of its large circuit and 
ruinous defences. 

The news of this violation of his capital caused great 
annoyance to Chanda Sahib. -He wrote an indignant letter 
of protest to the English, which they ignored d and dispatch- 
ed troops to expel the intruders. He had, indeed, no alter- 
native. _ To leave Clive undisturbed at Arcot would have 
involved a loss of revenue which he could ill afford. As was 
usually the case in Indian warfare, strategy was at the mercy 
of finance. But to avoid weakening the forces at Trichino- 
poly more than need be, the main part of the attacking 
troops were drawn from Pondichery. According to his 
usual practice, Dupleix, in default of soldiers, sent out 200 
sailors— “tarpaulin rascalls,” as Saunders calls them^— with 
some sepoys ; and these were strengthened by a body of 
Chanda Sahib’s horse. The French detachment was com- 
manded by the Chevalier Mouhy and the troops were 
accompanied by Raza Sahib, Chanda’s son. 

These troops appeared before Arcot on October 4, and 
invested the fort. Saunders at once endeavoured to relieve 
the place by ordering Gingens to leave behind enough troops 
to defend Trichinopoly and to march north with the rest. 
But this rvas agreeable neither to the Nawab nor to Gingens ; 
and Saunders’ orders were left unexecuted.* Another 
attempt at relief was made from Madras, whence a party 
without guns marched for Arcot, But this was encountered 
by a body of the enemy, who forced the relievers with some 
loss to take refuge in the fort of Poonamallee ; this party 
was subsequently strengthened, but only reached Arcot when 
the siege had been raised by other means.” 


colour to the stoiy is a refeience to the besiegers "upbi aiding” the besieged with 
theiv want ot piavisiuns” {French Coirespoudcnce, 1752, p 111). 

E\U ao] dimn \ Onutiencr^, Octobei 7. 1751, 

^Saiinder.s to Clive, August 25, 1751 (Oinie MSS, Vannus, 287, f. 129). 

•1 Castomiet des Tosses, Dupletx, ses detniires luttes, p, 8. But c£ Orme MSS., 
Vaiious, XV. £ 163, where Goiipil is said to have been in command on November 
19/30. 

1 Oime MSS., India, li. f 493 and v f. 1066 ; Extiaordinmy Occm rences, 
October 30, 1761. 

JiThc hist party consisted of LSO Europeans under Lieutenant Inncs, the 
second was commanded by James Killpatrick {Evtiaoidmary Occurrences, Octo- 
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Meanwhile Clive had been more vigorously beleaguered 
than had been expected— “We apprehended nothing further 
from them than a blockade,” wrote a sergeant who was pre- 
sent in Arcot.^ But the enemy kept up a regular fire which 
was extremely harassing, and the houses of the town were 
so close to the fort walls that Clive had several people hurt 
by stones thrown in" Moreover, the extent of the fort 
rendered the duty of the guards so exhausting that he feared 
his men would drop with fatigue.® However, as his totter- 
ing walls crumbled before the enemy’s fire, he counter- 
worked the breaches when repair was no longer possible. 
Raza Sahib, surprised at the obstinacy of the defence, offered 
good terms and a considerable present to Clive. The offer 
was rejected. Then news arrived of the approach of some 
Marathas and of the renewed advance of the English reliev- 
ing party. On N ovember 25 the enemy attempted to storm 
the breaches. The attempt was made by their sepoys only, 
for the French troops took no part in the assault. By this 
time, Clive had only 240 men effective, nevertheless he 
made good the defence. After an hour the enemy desisted. 
That night they withdrew from Arcot. It was the first 
conspicuous success the English had obtained since they had 
entered the lists against the French. 

The main body of the Marathas under Morari Rao 
moved on to join Muhammad Ali at Trichinopoly ; but 
they left a body of 1000 horse to co-operate with 'Clive 
against Raza Sahib The small forts near Arcot, which on 
Clive’s first appearance had defied him, now submitted with- 
out delay ; but the Marathas proved intractable allies, and 
scattered to plunder the country, until some of them were 
attacked and killed by Raza Sahib’s people. Then they 
joined Clive, who on December 6 marched from Arcot " 
On the 14th he came up with the French near Arni. Here 
again the French troops failed to distinguish themselves.'’ 

ber 21 and 31, 1751 ; Saundeis Lo Clivc, October 18; 1751 (Oinie MSS., Various, 
287, £, 1G9) 

1 Orme MSS, Various, 15, ff 153, etc ^ Loc at. 

'i E\Liao>dinaiy Occuuevees, October 21, 1751. 

"t Oime MSS . Various, 15, 1 159, etc 

ti ExUaordinaiy Occmrences, Novembei 22 and 25 and Decembei 2. 175! 

G Clive said theii sepoys behaved better (Oime MSS , India, ii f. 297) 
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After an action lasting from noon to five o’clock, they re- 
treated ; and Clive, moving at once on Conjeeveram, occu- 
pied it on the flight of the garrison. The province of Arcot 
was for the moment clear of the enemy ' 

However, they returned as soon as the English troops 
had gone into garrison. They marched along the Coast, 
plundered Poonamallee and the Mount,^ and reoccupied 
Conjeeveram. Clive was resting from his labours at St. 
David’s ; but was hastily sent up to Madras, where luckily a 
reinforcement of 100 men had arrived from Bengal. With 
these, the sepoys he had reeently raised, and drafts from the 
garrisons of Arcot and Madras, he took the field, with forces 
somewhat inferior in infantry to those of the enemy, and 
with nothing to oppose to the 2500 horse who marched with 
the latter. They had entrenched themselves at Vendalore, 
25 miles from Madras, but on Clive’s approach hurriedly 
marched away towards Arcot in ihe hope of surprising it 
Clive hastened after them, first towards Conjeeveram, whi- 
ther he supposed them to have gone, and tlien towards Arcot. 
He came upon them suddenly at Coverypauk as dusk was 
falling, and his first warning of their presence was their 
artillery opening fire at 250 yards on his advanced guard. 
Clive ordered his troops into a deep watercourse on the left 
of the road, whence hy the light of the moon the action was 
continued. Finding by the report of a sergeant whom he 
sent to reconnoitre, that the enemy’s rear was unguarded, he 
detached half his foixe to attack them, and himself accom- 
panied the detachment part of the ivay. On returning to 
the men he had left behind, he found them quitting the 
ivatcrcourse, and could scarcely drive them back to the posi- 
tion they had deserted. After a tedious interval of an hour, 
the sound of musketry in the rear was heard. The detach- 
ment had reached unobserved a position only 50 yards in 
rear of the French, whence they had poured in a general 
volley, which did great execution and struck the enemy with 
panic. They fled, abandoning everything.® 

^ Extrao](hnmy Occni rencesj Decetnbei 6. 18 and 23. 17Sl. 

“Where the English had coiiniiy villas. 

S Clive’s narratn e, np Orme MSS.. India, u IT. 298, etc Cl. also the lettc'' 
from the French smgeon at Karikal, September 10, 17S2 [F-iench Got despondence. 
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This unintenupled course oC success won Clive great 
icputation. His victories were indeed the only successes 
which the English had obtained ; and while his brother- 
officers lelt some jealousy ot his sudden promotion and the 
contrast between his achievements and theirs, the soldiers, 
Europeans and Indians alike, looked to him as an infallible 
leader “I am iniormed,” wrote Saunders to him shortly 
after the siege of Arcot, “the Mullahs are wriiing a history 
of the wars of Arcot ivhcrcin you will be delivered down to 
luture ages.”^ Indeed, he had acquired that reputation 
for good fortune which in later years was to give him so 
remarkable an ascendancy over the Indian mind. About 
this time, Muhammad Ali wrote to him : “By God Al- 
mighty’s grace you are very lucky in all engagements , as 
you have met with an incomparable success in all your ex- 
peditions, I am well assured that fortune is bent in your 
lavour. . . 

All (his time affairs at Trichinopoly had been dragging 
on with great lack of enterprise on both sides. Gingens, 
although superior to the French in Europeans,'® liad. as ive 
have seen, crossed the Cauvery and taken refuge under the 
walls of Trichinopoly. On this Chanda Sahib and the 
French crossed the Coleroon and occupied the island of 
Srirangam, which lies opposite to the city, but d’Auteuil, 
who commanded the French, contented himself with firing 
on the town with his larger guns. D’Autcuil was then re- 
called, and a younger officer. Law, was sent in his place, ivith 
orders to bring the affair to a rapid conclusion. He crossed 
the Cauvery without opposition,* but then found he had 
not men enough to invest the city, and contented himself 
with establishing posts at a respectful distance from the 
place.® Gingens, without a thought of molesting the enemy, 

n^2). The latter says Vciy de Saint-Romam was in command of the Erendi 
in the absence of Brenier. ^ Oime MSS,, Various, 287, f 177 

2 Chatham MSS., i 99, The copy in this coltcctinii is undated, and I am not 
clear whether the letter was written before or after the crowning victory at 

, Sriiangam. 

3 Sep. Des. to Eteland. August K), I7"'l wheie the Ion St llaiid Council 
state that they have QOhregulai uoops m ihe Field against 600 of the Iiench. 

t An active pfficm yvovild suich hare cndeavoin ed to dclend the line of the 
iivei, especially as fttll and deep 

nUaw complained', that 5000 men weie sent away to Aicot, and that lefi 

6 
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■^vore his men out by making them sleep on their arms, and 
thought wistfully of the protection he might obtain by re- 
tiring behind the city walls. ^ Towards the close of the year 
the Marathas arrived, and a little later a considerable body 
of Mysore troops, whom Muhammad Ali had obtained by 
making great promises This gave the English a superiority 
of native troops ; and they were still about equal to the 
French in Europeans, in spite of the reinforcements sent by 
Dupleix. But Gingens refused to attack. 

The Cotincxl at last grew weary of this method of war, 
which exhausted their funds by keeping men in the field ^ 
without obtaining any of the advantages that had been 
hoped for. Immediately after Clive had destroyed the 
French force in the province of Arcot, they summoned him 
to St. David’s with all his forces ; a detachment of 200 men 
diad arrived from Bengal ; and it was resolved to send all 
piese to Trichinopoly and overwhelm the French before 
they could receive reinforcements from Europe. Clive was 
about to march with these troops when there arrived the 
Durringtoyi, with Stringer Lawrence aboard. He had inter- 
viewed the Directors, induced them to restore the pay they 
had deprived him of, and so returned once more to the 
command of their troops. Within forty-eight hours of his 
an’ival,''' he had marched to the southtvard on his way to 
Trichinopoly. 

His arrival was extremely fortunate. Had Clive com- 
manded the expedition, there would certainly have been 
bitter disputes about his rank at Trichinopoly, where none 
of the older captains would have served under him,‘‘ and 
where even the lieutenants would have grumbled about 


tiiiu wiLli only 6800 This of coviisc includes all Lhe native tioops ot Chanda 
Sahib. 

^ Exbaoiilinaty Uctwienccs, Octobei 7. 1751 

2 The expense nf an army m the field was about twice as much in mcie pav 
as when it was in garrison. 

3 The Duiiinntnn amved March 14/25, and the tioops set out fiom st. 
David’s Match 16/27 

■t Even Dalton, an intimate friend of Clive’s, and moieover undei heav) ^ 
peenftiary obligations to him, would only serve under him as a volunteer A1-* 
most the whole of Clive’s military service at this pciiod was passeil on detachment 
where the question of his rank could not be laised by the other captains. The 
situation closely resembled that raised by Dupleix trying to give supieme 
command to Paradis in 1746, 
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having to obey a man who had been thrust over their heads 
by the Council’s partiality. Clive could have ill tolerated 
the languor and indecision of his brother-captains ; while 
his lack of military experience might have been urged as a 
strong reason for not entrusting him with the command. 
But Lawrence’s arrival solved all these difficulties, and his 
authority suppressed any outward manifestations of the 
jealousy which certain of the captains undoubtedly felt for 
Clive.'^ 

On April 7, Lawrence arrived 10 miles from Trichino- 
poly. He had with him about 400 Europeans and a body 
of sepoys whom Clive had raised and trained in his cam- 
paigns round Arcot. On the news of this advance, Law 
fell into a state of great indecision. He seems to have leaned 
to an immediate retreat into the island of Srirangam ; 
Dupleix, who may have under-estimated Lawrence’s force, 
urged an advance to crush the approaching convoy f and 
it is evident that by awaiting action near Trichinopoly, Law 
was facilitating the English task of bringing both parts of 
their force against him at the same moment. It is probable 
that in no case would he have crushed Lawrence, wffio, if 
need were, could have declined battle. But he would have 
had a much better chance of doing so had he marched to- 
wards him with his whole force while the convoy was yet 
at a distance, for he might have been sure that Gingens 
would not have followed close at his heels. Instead, he 
remained on Trichinopoly plain, sending out a small detach- 
ment which could neither check nor divert Lawrence’s 
march. On the 9th, Lawrence was joined by a strong 
detachment sent out by Gingens ; the French after a con- 
siderable cannonade were unable to prevent his march into 
Trichinopoly, and could claim only the empty honour of 
remaining on the battle-field. 

They were not to wait long for the results of this junc- 
tion. Two days after Lawrence’s arrival, a party was sent 
out by night to beat up Chanda Sahib’s camp. The attempt 
“"failed, owing to a mistake of the guide. But it increased 
Law’s nervousness. Like many other bad officers, he lacked, 

^ T^otably Ginf^eir r i-’l Sciimsoiu 

“ See the coiiespondeiice punted by Haniont {Duplei^^y pp, 186-188) 
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not physical, but moral courage. He was confronted by a 
superior force and was unspeakably afraid of being beaten. 
He insisted then on retreating into the island of Stirangam, 
so as to put the Cauvery between him and the enemy. This 
iiioveracnt was approved by a council of war ; so was Peyton’s 
flight Ironi the Coromandel Coast in 1746 ; so ivas to be 
Clive's hasty proposal not to advance on Pltissey in 
1757. 

Law’s timidity encouraged the English to a plan which 
against an active foe might have led to their undoing They 
resolved to separate their forces, keep part south of the 
Cauvery under Lawrence, and send the rest under Clive to 
take post north of the Coleroon, so as to besiege Law in his 
island. The proposal came from the bold spirit of Clive, 
and there were not wanting officers who exaggerated Law’s 
capacity and predicted nothing but failure from the scheme ’ 
The decision was taken on April 15, and that night^ Clive 
set out with 400 Europeans, 1200 sepoys, and 3000 horse. ^ 
and established himself at Samiaveram. 

The French had two posts on the north bank of the Cole- 
roon. in the country forts of Lalgudi and Pitchanda. In 
the former tvas a large store of grain, ivhich was guarded 
only by a party of sepoys. This Clive carried against a mere 
show of resistanee; and as Law had found but little grain in 
vSrirangam, the loss of the magazine at Lalgudi tras a serious 
blow.* But more serious business ivas at hand A convoy 
was approaching from Pondichcry, under d’Auteuil, whom 
Dupleix sem once more to take command. He had with 
him only 40 Euiopcans, but was ioined by a party whom 
Latv had sent out to escort him safely into Srirangam." Clive 
had therefore to keep a sharp watch in both directions— on 
Law in his island and on d’Auleuil to the north-ward ; he 


' On May t/I.fi Ilaltoii wiote to Clivc, “I give you ]oy, my dear friend, on 
the sncicss ot \om scheme, which I thint must be utter luin to the enemy’s 
at my. A, mei-yhody almost disapinovcd of it, you have all the honour” (Orme 
.\r.SS.. India, ill. f. 

3 Oimo MSS, India, ii f 301, and r f 1072. 

3 Ibid,, li t 476. 

ilbid,. Various, 287. f 29. 

3 Onne (History, vol. i. p. 222) seems lu cnoi when he says d’AuteuiI 
hi ought 120 Fuiopeans from I’ondicheiy. Cf Dupleix’ letter to Law of April 
21 iij) IlamouL, op cit., pp, 194-195 
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seems Lo have asked Lawrence to send an additional force 
across the river ; but Lawrence refused^ and Clive had 
therefore to be particularly active and vigilant. 

On receiving news that the convoy had with it seven 
lakhs of rupees and was at Utatur, Clive made a sudden 
march that way by night; but as the French had heard of 
his coming, they withdrew and he returned hot-foot to 
Sainiaveram lest the enemy should occupy it in his absence. 
Law did indeed make the attempt, but with too small a 
party Lie sent about 80 Europeans, hall of whom ivere 
English deserters. They reached Sainiaveram after Clive’s 
return, but deceived the sentinels by pretending to be a 
reinforcement sent from Lawrence. A confused conflict 
followed, in which Clive escaped death by a hairsbreadUi ; 
but the French were overpowered, and their whole paity 
killed or taken.^ 

This affair led to a renewed application from Clive to 
Laivrence for assistance, this time urging him to move his 
troops into Snrangam, so as to be able to come at once to 
his assistance should Law cross the Colei oon ; but Lawrence 
pointed out that, .should he do so. he ivoidd hai'e to leave 
unguarded the way southward to Karikal and thus expose 
the rrhole scheme to failure.^ However, he soon after 
detached a party under Dalton to attack d’Aiiteiiil, who had 
returned to Utatur. ‘ This new detachment encountered 
the French near that place, and drove them into it with such 
vigour that in the following night d’Auteiiil withdu'w to a 
more respectful distance.^ Lawrence then recalled Dalton, 
but the Coleroon was too high to be crossed, and Dalton 


1 Lawience to Clivc Apiil 13, 17S2 Onne MSS, Inctiu, li, £ L'jS. 

2 This occiurccl on the night of A.pril ?G 27 The Fiench officei m cnninund 
lias named /ilvaiguei he had with him one Kelsey, an English doscitei, to 
n'hoin DuploK had given a commission He was luing by Lawiente's okIcis 
lilt of hand .Sec Dnplci\ lo Saundcis May 18, I7!>2 {Ftencli Coui'sfmidi'tict', 
1752), Laivicnce to Clivc, .-ipnl 10, 1752 lOiiue MSS, India, n f -161) 

3 Chvc to Lawrence, Oime MSS , India, in. 1 662, and Laivience's answci of 
.'Vpi-il 20 (ihtd , n £ -163) Mi S O Hill points out that Orme misdates Clive's 
Icttei May, and that it must be eailici . 

•1 The date of this is unceitam Orme (His/mv, i p 226) gives May 9/20; 
but although thrs date is suppoited by Dalton's Naiiative. the Oiine MSS. (India, 
11 . f. 478 and ni f 663) contains letten. fioin Dalton of May 3, 1. and .5 Orme's 
date i.s piobably New, not Old Style 

B Loc cit 
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put his troops under Clive’s command’^ for the siege of 
Pitclianda, the only post Law then had on the north bank of 
the Coleroon. This was taken after a brief cannonade on 
May 20 “ Lawrence meanwhile had taken the French post 
at Coiladi. Law was thus completely shut in. It is curious 
that he made no attempt to escape. He had 800 Europeans, 
while Lawrence at this moment had but 400, and the Cole- 
roon was too high for Clive and Dalton to come to his help 
in case of action.'' He had therefore a reasonable prospect 
of being able to cut his way out to the southward. He 
probably distrusted Chanda Sahib’s troops,' but be seems 
also to have lost all energy and xvill, and to have made up 
his mind that the only possible escape lay in coming to terms 
with Muhammad Ali." He therefore lay without move- 
ment in the pagodas he had occupied. 

It was the irorst possible course he could have adopted. 
1 iic capiure of Pitchanda enabled Clive to open fire with 
his guns on Chanda Sahib’s camp. This harassment, com- 
bined with lack of pay and food, determined most of the 
latter’s forces to leave him, and, when the English promised 
them a safe-conduct, they did so gladly. Many joined Clive. 

To complete Law’s encirclement the capture or destruc- 
tion of d’Auteuil’s force was still necessary Clive therefore 
marched against him He hoped to catch the French in the 
open, moving towards Srirangam, but d’Auteuil after begin- 
ning to move forward fell back towards Valikondapuram. 
The Governor had been won over to the English side ; and 
when d’Auteuil was driven within the walls, he was refused 
admission into the citadel, and obliged to surrender ® 

' n.iltdii himself seived as a volunteer This was the only way in which 
he coiihl [latticipatc while leaving the command with his junior, Clivc 

- See detl.uatinn of the Eieiirh olliceis appended lo Diiplelx’ lettei of Mav 31 
(Fieiic/i Correspondence, 1752). Oime dales the capture May 16, which is wrong, 
whetliei new or old style Eoi tins service Muhammad Ah bestowed on Clive 
the title of Sahat Jang Bahadur (Chatham MSS., i. 99). 

;U).ali(iii’s Xan.ativc, Oimc MSS, India, m t 545 
‘ Dtiplcix to Law, May 13, 1762 {Plamte du Sieur Law, p 38) 

'Op. fit ,^p 32 Cf. also Uiiplmv lo d’.'Vuteml, May 21, 1752 (ap Hamont 
np. cft., p. 195) , in which he discusses a possible treaty between Chanda Sahib 
and Muhammad .\li. 

•> Ihis was June 9. The tieasiiie was mostly plundeied ; and a captain’s 
shaie ol the prize-money only amounted to 3000 rupees (Orme MSS , India, iii 
f >18) \t the time of his sniicnder dAiUeiiil only had 70 Europeans 400 
tepo^s, and 300 horse (Onne MSS , India, u. f 477) 
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This news produced an offer from Law lo leave half his 
heavy guns behind and march away to Pondichery, But 
the English had not beleaguered him so long in Srirangam 
only to give up all the fruits of their success. Muhammad 
AH replied that he must surrender at discretion. Mean- 
while the leader of the Tanjore troops with the Nawab 
offered to assist Chanda Sahib to escape to Karikal. Chanda 
Sahib sought Law’s advice, and on June 11a messenger 
came with pressing letters to both of them That evening 
Law met the Tanjorean within the enemy’s lines, and de- 
manded a hostage for Chanda Sahib’s security. The other 
answered “that if he had a mind to break his word, the host- 
age would signify nothing,” and objected that a hostage 
would expose the plan to discovery. However, he took 
the most solemn oaths not to betray Chanda. Law at last 
gave way, and Chanda Sahib was conducted into the enemy's 
camp.^ Why Chanda should have hoped to find mercy from 
a Tanjorean is hard to discover He had been the bitterest 
enemy of the little kingdom. Time and time again he had 
laid it waste, and at least twice besieged its capital. He had 
been the prime enemy of the Hindu principalities of the 
south. To suppose that a man who had so much reason to 
hate him would let him go, was to believe him either in- 
conceivably poor-spirited or magnanimous beyond what was 
usual in the East. 

But the Tanjorean had never intended to let him go. 
A thousand horse patrolled the outskirts of the French en- 
campment to catch him in case he preferred flight lo the 
Tanjorean offers ^ On arriving in his enemy’s camp, he 
was detained. Next day a conference was held, at which 
each of the allies demanded the custody of the prisoner.® 
Two days later Chanda Sahib was beheaded, in the very 
choultry, it was said, where he had taken that false oath by 

1 These details aic given in a declaration made by Law and forwarded by 
Dupleiit to the English with his letter of July 7 (Ftench Correspondence, 1752). 
I can see no reason foi suspecting this veision of events, which agrees well 
enough with what we know fiom other souices, 

2 Dalton’s Narrative, Orme MSS, India, iii fl 549—550. 

3 111 a statement appended to Saunders’ letter to Duplciic of August 22 
(French Correspondence, 1752) Lawience seems to deny that any conference was 
held But I do not think much weight attaches to this. He expressly says the 
opposite in his narrative (Cambridge, p 28). 
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which. Sixteen years earlier, he had secured possession of 
the townd 

On the same clay that the seizure of the French protege 
was known, Law was again summoned to surrender at clis- 
crction. On June 13 he obtained an interview with 
Laiviencc, in which the latter leininded him that the pagodas 
were not tenable against heavy artillery, and offered as his 
only concession to release the officers with their arms and 
baggage on parole. With these teims Law w:ts forced to 
comply. Eaily next day an English detachment marched 
into the pagoda which the French had occupied, and as 
they drew up with bayonets fixed and colours flying, the 
French “thiew down their arms in a confused heap before 
us and ivere seem ed under a guard. 

This sm render ivas of gieat importance. It left Pondi- 
chery practically undei ended except by a few recruits. But 
loi the peace betireeu the French and English Croirns, 
Dupleix could not have held his chief settlement for a week, 
^riie efleef ol the news, when it reached Fiance, rvas to 
bting about the lecall of Dupleix 

The French Governor himself rvas fully alive to the 
clisastious nature of the blow (hat had been dealt to his 
schemes. On June 13, before he had heard of Chanda 
Saliib’s death or Law's surrender.'^ he ■wrote to Saunders 
slating that he had been authorised by the Subahdar of the 
Deccan to settle the affaiis of the Carnatic by granting 
possession of Tiictiinopoly to Muhammad Ali The 
English wailed to see how matters went at Trichinopoly 
before replying. On June 23. Saunders answered that he 
Was \'eiv leady to promote peace— ‘‘Indeed, as Chanda Sahib 
is (lead. 1 can see no reason why it may not be easily accom- 
plisfu'd."’"' But Dupleix demanded the relea.se of all 

'Will,', (1)1 ri! ,1)1 [ Dp 17(i. L'lr The asspi lion tlial Manaji s.iciifited a 
l.iitfe idv.iul In tidf fruilit.itinfi; Chanda’'! escape is .ibsuid. Ctiancla’s lesouiccs 
vvite ishiiistii! ,iud tie piohrilvh lamcd all the ivealth he possessed on his 
pcisfm: nhile 'he runi'ii neie lor the moment cliscicdued. fie was beheaded 
{line It I'C.mi!)! idjje. tor cu) 

-laviS ded.iiatiiiii nt suitia. aiul Dalton’s Nariatuc tOimc MSS, India, 
in. f. Ti'i} . 

I He niight liaii; Inaid nl d’Anteiul’s taptuie on June 9 , 

tr-'iiK/i Ciirifipniulfnrc, 1772 

I.tlttt of June 12, ih.d 
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prisoners as a pielitninary to discussing Lcnns/ In odici 
words, he invited the English to deprive themselves of 
their principal advantage over him, and to restore him to 
his former military strength, before he had bound himself 
to any berms. Saunders declined to negotiate on such 
conditions. The war therefore continued. No doubt the 
diplomacy of Dupleix was stiffened by the knowledge that 
he was on the eve of receiving considerable reinfoi cements. 
On July 28 two ships reached Pondichery with 500 soldiers 
aboard " 

The English had meanwhile been greatly cnibairassed 
by a breach between Muhammad Ali and the King of 
Mysore. It suddenly appeared that the Nawab had only 
secured Mysorean help by promising to cede Triclnnopoly, 
He now evaded performance of his promise under various 
pretexts The English had not been consulted in the 
negotiations, and were not concerned fiom a moral stand- 
point to secure the performance oi the agreement. But 
the quarrel was inconvenient politically It involved 
leaving a good garrison in Tiichi nopoly With less reason 
it was thought that the absence of the Mysorean troops 
involved a diminution of military strength But, neither 
against the French before Triclnnopoly, nor afterwards 
against the English, when Mysore had definiiely changed 
sides, does it appear that these troops were capable of any 
other service than terrifying unprotected convoys or plun- 
dering unguarded countries. 

After delaying for about a fortnight in the hope that 
the dispute might be composed, Lawrence left Trichinoiiolv 
under the command of Captain Dalton, and himself march- 
ed with the rest of his army to Tiruviti, whence a watch 
could be kept on the French movements at Pondichery 

About this time there had arrived at Madras, Major 
Kinneer, an officer who had served in the Royal army, and 
Avho was to command next under Lawrence. He was 
naturally burning to emulate the feats of Clive and his 
chief ; and unluckily for him Saunders had resolved to 
adopt a proposal of Muhammad Ali and besiege Gingee.'‘ 

1 Lettci o£ Jnlv 7. ibid - Haraonl. np cit , p. 21fi. 

3 This .seems to be the only case in which Saundeis’ good sense deserted him.. 
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In Spite of Lawrence’s ui’gent protests, Kinneer was sent 
with a couple of hundi'ed Europeans and somie sepoys— 
with a mucli smaller force, that is, than had been engaged 
when the French escaladed the place two years before. 
Kinneer found an attack out of the question, and in his 
withdrawal he encountered a body of French whom he 
engaged without duly reconnoitring their position. He 
suffered severe loss in his attack, himself being wounded, 
and retreated in haste. Soon after he died of fever height- 
ened by disappointment.* 

Lawrence quickly redeemed this misfortune. He 
proceeded from Madras, whither he had gone to protest 
against the futile attempt on Gingee, and took command 
of the troops at Tiruviti. He then moved towards the 
French on August 28, but they fell back towards Pondichery, 
and contented themselves with preventing any attempt on 
their torts of Valudavur and Gingee, although the English 
ravaged the country forming the new French acquisitions 
Finding he could not bring the French commander, Kerjean, 
to action, Lawrence then fell back on Bahur. Kerjean 
moved after him, presumably in order to cover the French 
tendtories from further ravage ; but moved too far and too 
close to the English, who, in the early morning of September 
6, fell upon their camp, slew many, took the commander 
and 15 officers with 100 men prisoners, and captured all 
their guns and baggage. This victory at Bahur reduced 
the French to military inactivity for the next six months," 
while the English hold on the Carnatic was strengthened 
by Clive’s capture of French posts at Covelong and 
Chingleput. 


''luutl) ni'fiiU' this llu‘ English ttoops had been exceedingly discontented 
ahiKist to tile point of nuitiny (Madras Ltrs. Reed , W.na, No 135). Init it does 
not appear tliat tliis ailectrd Kinneci’s expedition— at least I can find no nlliiston 
to its ha\mg ticen supposed to hare done so. 

Histi 11 Kills h.ase diiteied about the lesponsibility toi this action, some 
ttving Dupleix ordpctl Kerican to come to action, others that Kerjean ivas 
nnrtnng to distinguish hmisclt before his expected supeisession by the anival 
of hn senior, I.a rourhe, I believe neither veision to he correct. Dupleix 
disiinsted file steadiness of his lecuiits too much to be willing to risk an action 

^atnont. op cit, pp. 218-219). and Kerjean 
was so far from eager to achieve military renown at this moment that he was 
liemandmg his recall from Dupleix with much urgency (see Dupleix’ letter to 

mull" i Correipondence, 1152). I conclude tLt the action 

resulted from his inadvertently putting himself within Lamence’s reach. 
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But though incapable foi' the moment o£ military effort, , 
Dupleix displayed great diplomatic activity. He busily j 
widened the breach between the Mysoreans and Muhammad i 
Ali, and set to work to detach the Marathas under Morari 
Rao from his enemies. Both attempts succeeded to his 
desire. The latter was merely a question of money or 
credit. In December the Maratba chief, who had hesitated 
for a time after the French defeat at Bahur, joined the 
French on condition of receiving a lakh and a quarter of 
rupees a month. In the following February an agreement 
was made with the Mysoreans which was a real diplomatic 
victory. On condition of Dupleix furnishing troops and 
munitions for the siege of Trichinopoly, Nandi Rajah, the 
principal minister and real director of the State, agreed to 
pay down four lakhs of rupees, to pay eleven lakhs more 
on the capture of the place, to meet the expenses of the 
troops engaged there, and to find three lakhs annually for 
the French Company.^ These astounding terms were 
obtained by the pressure Dupleix was able to exercise 
through the presence of French troops in the Deccan, and 
the control exercised by Bussy over the policy of the Subah- 
dar, Salabat Jang Unless Mysore agreed to the French 
terms, Salabat Jang was to have enforced his claim to tribute 
by an invasion. 

A third diplomatic operation which Dupleix carried 
out at this time was less successful. On the death of Chanda 
Sahib, Dupleix seems for a moment to have contemplated 
standing forth himself as Nawab of the Carnatic ® But 
his need of money, if nothing else, rendered this inadvisable. 
Chanda Sahib’s son, Raza Sahib, also lacked resources to 
help the French in their struggle with the English. Dupleix 
therefore turned to an ‘old candidate for the Nawabship of 
Arcot— M^ttaza Ali Khan the Killedar of Vellore, he vvho 
had murdered Nawab Safdar Ali Khan and was believed 
to have murdered Safdar Ali’s son He was reputed rich, 
and Dupleix reckoned that his ambition would induce him 
to pay lavishly for French support, while his fortress of 

1 Cultru, op cit , pp, 316, etc . , 1 

2 He had leceived a giam as such hom Salabat Jang m IVSl It is 

in Lettres et Conventions, p. 256 See also the extiact of a letter £rom Bussy 
dated July 13, 1752, ap. M^motre pour le Stem Godeheu, p. 68. 
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Vellore rvoulcl tonu a base ol opei’auons from which to 
attack and weaken the English hold on the province of 
ArcoL. Murtaza Ali fell in with these plans so far as lo 
accept the title, to visit Pondichcry early in 1753, and Lo 
contribute live lakhs to the French exchequer. But his 
suspicious and tortuous mind was too acute not to see the 
danger he ran of becoming a puppet in the hands of the 
Ihencli Cloveriior. He departed, convinced, as Orme says ^ 
tliat he luul met a more cunning man than himself. He 
declined to leceive a French garrison into his fortress,- and 
did no more than plundei territory round Arcot A year 
later he made his peace with the English. 

Meanwhile, military affaiis had been very much at a 
slandsiill. Dupleix still had a body of some 500 Europeans 
at his disposal, but thetr quality was not suclr as to warrant 
an engagement on anything like equal terms with the 
English, in spite of their being supported by Morari Rao’s 
hoisemen, who were far move than a match for the wretched 
cavalry with which Muhammad Ali supplied the English 
In January the French marched from Valudavuv and took 
up a position near Tiruviti, where they protected their 
camp wdth a ditch and rampart, a glacis, and ravelins to 
cover the re-entering angles.- Lawrence lav near thetn. 
'\’'avious skivmishes followed with the Maratha horse, who 
haiassed every convoy that brought money from Fort St. 
David. But the French withdrew on the only occasion 
when tlie two armies came in sight of each other d and 
the French camp was too strong to be stormed by five times 
as many men as l.awrence had ^ 

Meamvhile, Trichinopoly had been besieged by the 
Mvsoreans, without any outstanding incident since the 
Fuglisb commandant. Captain Dalton, had lost a number 
of his small gairison in an attempt to harass the enemy on 
the island of Siiiaugaiii.'* On this a part of the Mysoreans 

Hi'tiity, lol 1 pji '!T‘r-a7n 

- ' \ i^nuiuiaUnu ft! Eljc Kiu.'m AEiuild soniiei ha\e been .igiectl [o Ijy him” 
tOrm, t'l HiiWi'UK’.se, M.nch 1. IVSfi) fOirae MSS, Various, 17, £. 296) 

>Mii r-'iis, q'.S, p .SI) ilh'd, p. 53 

■ M.t f n.i„. i7").5, p. f)7 

'' I hii on 1, 1753 {thid , p. 1.5). Oime (Ilistoty, vol. i p 268), 

iu dess Tibing this aflati, stdl uses the Old Style and date*, it December 25. 
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had encamped on the south side of the river, on Trichino- 
poly plain, in order to hinder convoys of gram from reaching 
the city In this their cavalry patrols were very active, 
and spread terror among the country people by cutting off 
the noses of those caught bringing in provisions, according 
to the ancient Mysoi ean pi'actice ‘ 

This blockade quickly illustrated the disadvantages of 
the divided command under which the city ivas. Dalton 
was commandant of the garrison, but the Nawab’s biothei- 
in-law was Killedar and had charge of all administiative 
matters. In January and Fcbiuary Saundeis wrote to 
Dalton to urge the Killedar in the strongest terms to miss 
no opportunity of storing the fort with provisions The 
Killedar neglected to do so, although in February consider- 
able quantities of gram came into the torvn and were sold 
in the bazaars “ When the blockade became more effective, 
he wrote to the Nawab reporting that the magazines had 
begun to fail, but at the same time would only hint his 
uneasiness to Dalton and would inform him of neither the 
quantity in store nor the number of those ivho had to be 
subsisted on it.^ On April 1“! he suddenly announced that 
he had provisions only for fifteen or twenty days ‘ 

The news reached Lawrence on April 20 , on April 22 
he marched to relieve Trichinopoly, leaving a small garrison 
to hold Tiruviti. This was at the beginning of the hot 
weather. The burning land winds had already set in, and 
his march rvas delayed by men dropping on the rvay with 
heat and exhaustion.'’ He reached Trichinopolv on May 
7, and found that on the news of his approach the Mysoreans 
had already rvithdmwn onto the island They had been 
ioined the day before Lawrence’s arrival by a small body 
of French troops ; and on the 10th Larvrence crossed the 
Cauvery in order if possible to bring them to action. Not 
succeeding in this, he re-passed the river, and busied him- 
self rvith victualling Trichinopoly. There followed three 

1 Mil Cons, l/fiS, pp ICi and S4 

''Ibid , pp 22 and 27 Ibid . pp 77 78 

I Ibid , pp. 64-6,7 The Madias Coiuinl seveidy hlaiued Dalton foe not 
insisting on tlic slniiag of pionsions lint tin' incident is a toiumeiitaiy on the 
csils of dual go\ eminent 

•7 On his aitiial at Tiichmopoly, 100 men iveie sent stiaight into hospital. 
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obstinate actions. In June and again in August the 
English, though inferior in number, had the advantage. 
In the third, in September, Lawrence obtained a consider- 
able success, taking 11 guns and 100 prisoners, with the 
French commander and 10 other officers. This greatly 
relieved the situation, and a stock of six months’ provisions 
was laid in at Trichinopoly. 

Duplcix, who had been persistently feeding the French 
corps with all the recruits he could get together, resolved 
on yet another effort, Lawrence had withdrawn to pass 
the rainy season in cantonments on the borders of Tanjore. 
Duplcix therefore changed his commander,^ sent new rein- 
forcements, and ordered the town to be attempted by a 
night escalade. The attempt was made and came perilously 
near success. It is alleged that two officers, detailed to 
distiact the attention of the garrison by false alarms, failed 
to carry out their orders.® As it was, the situation was at 
one moment very alarming— “600 men, all whites, within 
the first wall, beating the Grenadiers’ March with four 
drums, a 12-pounder with round and grape, and them 600 
kept a constant firing upon me, the ladders set up against 
the inner wall, and the people a-mounting.’’'‘ But by good 
fortune the ladders were broken by grape-shot, and most; 
of the French were caught in the interval between the two 
walls, unable to attack or escape. The attempt cost Dupleix, 
in killed, ■wounded, and prisoner's, over 400 men. 

These successive failures led to a show of conciliation 
on the part of the French. Negotiations were opened, and 
deputies met to discuss terms, at the Dutch factory of Sadras, 
midway between Madias and Pondichery, in January 1754. 
The Flench offered to recognise the gi'ant of Poonamallee 
to the English and to make provision for Muhammad Ali, 
in tclmn for the English recognition of the Subahdar of 
the Deccan and the release of all French prisoners. The 

' I lai aitiDii Hjs fought as lawioncc was leUiinin!; fiom Tanjoie with a 
Cimsos On amial. it was finiml to consist ot only ten days’ supply of 
RiiHii, tile lest of ihc hiilloLks bcni; laden svilh the Nawab’s “fiippeiy." 

- Astriic had been captured in Scptembci , in November Duplcix superseded 
\f.iis>iu by Mainville. 

'miiplcix, Rcfioii’ip a Ut lellre du Slew Godcheu, p 147 

I I etter from Lieutenant T Harrison, Decuiiber 13. 1753 (Orme MSS , 
India lii, f. bfil). 
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English, on the other hand, demanded that Muhammad 
Ali should be recognised as Nawab of Arcot. 

The significance of the French terms was displayed by 
the sanads which their deputies produced, appointing 
Dupleix Governor of the country south of the Kistna, and 
confirming Murtaza Ali as his deputy at Arcot. The 
English at once attacked, and with apparent reason, the 
authenticity of these papers. But in truth their genuineness 
mattered little either way ; for if genuine, they were the 
orders of an authority which had vanished. On a narrow, 
technical view, Dupleix no doubt had the better position 
He had the support, he argued, of the Subahdar of the 
Deccan, on whom the Carnatic depended. The English 
could not deny this. But they could and did answer, that 
the authority to which he appealed had been created by 
himself, and that the constitution of the Moghul Empire, 
which he adduced to justify his claims to govern the 
Carnatic, had been violently overthrown by his own actions. 
The man whose troops had slain a lawful Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and whose confederates had murdered a lawful 
Subahdar of the Deccan, could not consistently demand 
that others should hold themselves bound by the former 
customs of the Empire. 

As a matter of fact Dupleix hardly expected the English 
to acquiesce in his claims. His main object at the confer- 
ence of Sadras was, as Saunders perceived, to furnish 
himself with materials for a plausible remonstrance to 
Europe.^ In spite of his repeated reverses, he was not at 
bottom inclined for peace with the English. If he had 
been, he could never have put forward his claim to the 
government of Southern India. His real views are plainly 
stated in a letter written to Bussy on the eve of the confer- 
ence.^ He has proposed, he says, to leave the settlement 
of affairs to Salabat Jang the Subahdar , but he does not 
expect Saunders to agree to this, and this refusal will put 
the E gghsh -ill- the wrong. Nor is peace really desirable. 
“You think,” he continues, "it would be a good thing to 
settle with them ; I don’t. So long as they are kept busy 

1 Mil Cons , 1754. p. 37 

2 Duplex, to Bussy, Decembet 31. 1753, ap Haniont, op. at . p 270. 
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pgre, they can’t attend to affairs in the north, where we 
ilould establish ourselves quietly with as few difficulties 
as possible. Unless they were kepi busy here, they would 
make all sorts of trouble for you.” 

I'hc conference at Sadras was not intended to result in 
peace. Duplcix meant to continue the war in the Carnatic 
as a shield lor the French operations in the Deccan Saun- 
ders’ proposal, that the two nations should hold equal 
concessions in the Carnatic, was therefore rejected, and 
the war continued.' 

’I’hc only incident ot note was a sharp check inflicted 
on the English near Trichinopoly in February, when a 
huge convoy, escorted by more than a quarter of the Euro- 
peans under Lawrence’s command, was surprised and 
destroyed and this loss was only just made good by the 
reel tuts of the season, inclusive of those destined for Bengal, 
and a detachment sent from Bombay,’'' In spite of this 
success, hmyever, little more was done. The French con- 
tinued to blockade Trichinopoly and ravaged part of 
Tanjore ; but the Mysore finances began to give out, 
iVtoiari Rao grew discontented ; and accepted three lakhs 
of rupees as the price of his abandoning the French alliance 
and quitting the country. Such was the situation when on 
.kugust 1 two French vessels anchored in the roads of 
Pondiclu’ry, bearing the orders for Dupleix’ recall 

That event has been the occasion of much vague and un- 
informed eloquence, cliiefly inspired by wisdom after the 
event. But wc must not ignore the contemporary opinion 
ot the use and value of tropical settlements They were 
legarded above all as places for trade; and a policy was 
jndgeil ac lording as it jironioted trade or noi, alike at 
London and ai Paris. The Ficiich had no monopoly of 
this opinion The East India Company and the Compagnie 
(1(‘s Indf". OriniNiles were, and were resolved to remain, 
essentially trading corporations. 

When, therelorc, in 1749 Dupleix reported Chanda 

1 Thp inmtcaingH at S.idras aic piintcd an .Vpp li o£ Cambudee’s Ihstoix 
thf n.ii ^ 

- I imieiuc had S’)") Eiiiopeans iiiulei his coiamand on Eebiuaiy 1 ; o£ these, 
238 wtic lost m the tonvov affair fl O., Eiench m India, lii. £ 50V 

a Mil. Cons. 17" t p 1 19, 
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Sahib’s success in overthrowing Anwar-ud-din, the news was 
accepted joyfully enough, for it seemed to mean the acces- 
sion of a new Nawab who would accord new privileges to 
French commerce. In the following year came the news 
of Nasir Jang’s expedition ; but confidence in the prudence 
of Dupleix’ policy remained unabated He promised a 
speedy peace, and, though he did not conceal, he minimised 
the assistance the English were prepared to give Nasir Jang, 
while ascribing the tvhole affair to their malevolent diplo- 
macy. Next year he announced the death of Nasir Jang 
and the establishment of a new Subahdar of the Deccan sup- 
ported by French troops ; and he repeated his promises of 
an early peace, wliich seemed to depend solely on reducing 
the helpless Muhammad Ali to a sense of reason. But then 
the folloiving year there was the grievous failure of Law at 
Trichinopoly, the active, vigorous, and successful interven- 
tion of the English. The stern facts of Chanda Sahib’s death 
and the surrender of 600 Frenchmen ruined Dupleix in 
the opinion of the Company and the Minister. He paid 
dearly for the pleasure of depreciating his English enemies 
^ in his public and private letters from 1749 to 1751. 

Indeed their intervention had not been expected by him 
when he was merely planning the establishment of Chanda 
Sahib at Arcot. And he failed to take them into considera- 
tion as his schemes expanded. He even so far lost touch 
with reality as to hope to keep them from interfering by the 
wornout fiction of Moghul authority. But th e French 
Company was not prepared to stake its trade upon the issue 
"of a serious armed conflict with its rival It knew too well 
' the precarious state of its finances.^ On the receipt of the 
news of Law’s surrender, it sent deputies privately to 
London to arrange for peace, when Dupleix ivas loudly de- 
manding men and money. 

The deputies sent were the director, Duvelaer, and his 
brother the Count du Lude. Duvelaer had served indeed 
in the East, but principally at Canton, and, like the rest of 


1 "L’on park d’une Fanqueroiite pour la compagnie des Indes," d’Argenson, 
Maich 17,'52 {Mlmoites, vol. vii. p. 138), who goes on to speak o£ the difficulty 
oE selling shares in the Company. 

6 
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the directors, regarded trade as the principal consideration. 
He had various meetings with the Secret Committee of the 
Company in London in May 1753, and the question was 
also discussed between the French ambassador, de Mirepoix, 
and the English Ministiy. All parties were agreed on the 
necessity of ic-establishing jicace. To secure this, the 
French Company were willing to give up such of their new 
acquisitions as might reasonably be considered to threaten 
English intciesis.' 'I'hey weic even willing to lecognise 
Muhammad Ali as Narvab ol Arcot, provided he dicl not 
trouble them in tlic possession of Gingec, and also to give 
Up Duplcix’ claim to the dominion of die countries from the 
Kistna to Cajie Comoim." But they declined absolutely to 
give up the cheats ol Masulipatam and Condavir, granted 
in 1751, while die English weie resolv'cd nol to acknowledge 
them as a tcintoiial power of such magintude. On this 
point no agreement could be icachecl But mcamvhile the 
Flench were known to be fitting out a considerable squadron 
for the Indies, On being questioned. Mirepoix assured 
Newcastle that only the usual reinforcements would be sent,’ 
But the preparations were known to be on a laiger scale than , 
this indicatecM In September the Cabinet decided that 
orders should “be immediately given for the sheathing a 
proper number of ships, to be in a condition to be sent to 
the East Indies in case the force that shall be sent thither 
by Fiance should make it necessary.”^ On January 3, 1754, 
orders were issued to equip four fourth-raters for service in 
the East Indies ,” and they .sailed at the end of March with 
900 of FI.M.’s troops aboard. 

The reasons for this failure of the negotiations,’’ consist- 
ing as they did in territorial questions, mark the beginning" 

’ IhikIi C onumilw lo Tlnvelaoi. yimr j, irS'! (P. R, O., Co!., 77-19). 

~ Ixftic osti'ii'.ililc” leLcucd lium Mncpoix, .Seplembci 13, 1753 (P. R O. 
Col , 77 19) 

■' Mumtr if a C'on\(-i-,atmn at Nmtastlc House, June 27, 1753 libid) 
M.iHlthcn cauied wilii him 2000 Iieiitli an<l Oeunan Hoops 
■■'Muiiue Xcmastlo House, Septemhci 29, 1753 IP R O, Co], 77-19). 

9 IloWcjne'.se lo the VimiiaUv. Jaiuiaiv 3. 1754 fP R O , Aduiii’aUy, 1-4119) 

' It ywmiil lie noted that although the dispatch of the Engiish squadiou,. 
vvas ougmally designed as a leply to tlic disp.uclt of Godeheu, the English** 
\dMnal tinly sailed niien the French had foirnally declined to give up the 
lomessinns in the Dcccan and wlieii a settlement appealed exceedingly unlikely , 
the negotiations went on foi some tune aftei and weie iievei fouiiaijy Inokcii oil. 
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of a new order of ideas as regards Indian policy. Political 
and commercial motives had now become interwoven. Up 
to this time the French and English Companies had looked 
to the extension of their trade by commercial methods. 
Thanks to Dupleix they had become aware of the possibility 
of employing political methods as well. The enjoyment of 
revenues and the administration of territories would give 
decided commercial and financial advantages But still the 
commercial aspect of affairs dominated evciy other. The- 
idca of political responsibility was still wholly lacking , not 
only as regards the subject territories, but also as regards the 
Slate to which the Companies were subject. This is shown 
by the curious fact that these negotiations included the 
revival of the idea of a neutrality between the Companies 
in tlie event of war It was proposed by the French, that 
east of the Cape of Good Hope all shipping, whether King’s 
or Company’s, should be neutral ; that even in home waters, 
Indiamen should be exempt from capture, and that all Com- 
pany’s settlements “should enjoy the completest neutiality.”^ 
The English Company was willing to adopt this almost as 
ait stood ; but as was to be expected, the Ministry were un- 
willing to accede to a proposal so evidently calculated tO' 
benefit the weaker naval potver ® A couple of months later 
the Company again urged it upon the Ministry, and assured 
Diivelaer of their hearty concurrence.-'’ In September the 
French made renewed proposals, offering to include the 
Dutch East India Company in the treaty ; and the English 
directors practically persuaded Newcastle of its desirability 
but the Cabinet wisely refused to change its opinion.'' In 
>_,this respect the Company was forced against its will into 
participating in the political action of the State. 

The French Company had in these discussions en- 
deavoured to secure what it considered the advantages of 
Dupleix’ conduct in India while evading its inconveniences. 

^ Ai tides du piojet de ncutialitc dellveictl to Holdemcsbc by the Company, 
May 23, 1753 (I O.. Home Misc . No. 93) 

2 Minutes, dated Newcastle House, May 2-f and 30, 1733 (P. R. O, Col . 
;7-i9) 

3 Company to Holdciiicsse, July 18. 1733 <I O., Home Misc , No. 93), ant£ 
tioceedings of Committee of Secrecy, July 20, 1753 (P. R. O., Col., 77-19). 

I Newcaste to Joseph Yoihe, Seplcmbci 14, 1753 (ii«d) 

3 Minute, dated Newcastle House, September 37, 1753 (ioc. cit.). 
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It had refused to give up concessions yielding revenues which 
would minister to its hnances, but it had striven to remove 
the danger ol English hostility, not only at the moment but 
also in the event of a future national ivar Had the English 
accepted its proposals, their hands would have been most 
effectively tied against interference with further French 
projects in the Deccan. The Company’s policy was there- 
lore less uninlclligcnt than modern writers have commonly 
represented. Above all, it was not guilty of what has usual- 
ly been alleged as its chief dime, the recall of Dupleix. 
That was a decision ol the French Ministry, which was not 
even communicated to tire directors of tire Company.’ 

There weie, however, reasons which appeared to 
Machault, the Minister responsible, and may appear even 
to posteiity, adcc[uate to justify that measure. First and 
foiemost, Dupleix had proved most conclusively that he 
could not conduct his schemes without exciting English 
opposition, Flis fnrman for the government of Southern 
India gave evidence of ambitions too plain to be denied and 
too threatening to be admitted No one could expect the^ 
English to see the regions from which their investment was ' 
drarvn pass under the control of their chief commercial rival. 
Saunders and the Madras Council had urged in the strongest 
terms the danger of French designs ; but Dupleix himself 
sup]jlied the basis for English representations against him. 
In February 1752 he had composed a long letter to Saunders, 
intended by him to prove the iniquity of the English opposi- 
tion.' Fie addicssed copies of this to the French Company, 
until the suggestion that one should be forwarded to the 
directors in London. This was done, but the event dis-'^ 
appointed his expectations. The directors immediately 
foru'ardcd it to Holdernesse. Secretary of State for the South- 
ei n Division, with the following comments ; “Your Lord- 
ship will see the pretensions and claims which Mr. Du Pleix 

1 Ciiitru. f)// nr., p, 3(>S The legend (borrowed from Dupleis^) that the 
Enghsh ofFeictI to reejll Sauiiders at the rondiiion of his lecall has been lepeated 
t.ften blit appe.its b.iseless. SI. Ctiltru found nothing in the French aichivjr 
t(i justify it ; I have found nothing in the English papers Saunders’ recau 
seems never to have been proposed. Tt should be added that Orme and M, 
CisHru are both in error in stating that the EngUsh Ministiy did not apply foi 
the lecall of Duplci't. As will he seen, they did so 

« See letter of rehiiiarv 18 17^10 in Fienrh Correspondence^ 1752. 
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makes in the name o£ the French nation ; . . . the troubles 
in those parts cannot subside so long as Mr. Du Pleix is 
suffered to continue there, and . . . i£ the French Court do 
, support Mr. Du Pleix’s measures, or even i£ they do not 
disavow them, we apprehend it will be impossible £or the 
East India Company to carry on their trade or even keep a 
footingupon the Coast of Coromandel where their principal 
settlement now is.’ ’ This was communicated to Lord 
Albemarle, our ambassador at Paris, who reported that in 
conversation with St. Contest ; “I went so far as to ask him 
whether M. Dupleix’s proceedings were approved of by His 
Most Christian Majesty. M. St. Contest told me that, so' 
far from it, he (M. Dupleix) had received orders to comport 
himself as a man at the head of a trading Company, and not 
in the unaccountable manner he had lately clone.”- This 
disavowal of Dupleix’ plans was not, however, judged 
adequate. In the conversations with Duvelaer, the English 
Company seems to have demanded his recall, although no- 
thing was committed to writing, for in his conversation with 
^Newcastle of June 27, already alluded to. Mirepoix said, 
"Between ourselves I will give you all assurances regarding 
M Dupleix. The Duke of Newcastle may tell the English 
Company that it may drop the article relating to Dupleix,”’ 
I conclude that political motives entered into Machault’s 
decision to recall the French Governor, but that he desired 
to avoid the appearance of doing so at English dictation. 

However, political motives were not the only reasons 
for this resolve. There had arisen at Pondichery a situation 
''extremely similar to that which was later to arise in Bengal. 
Chanda Sahib, Muzaffar Jang, and Salabat Jang had 
all shown their gratitude by presents to the French ; but, 
not having the resources enjoyed by the Nawab of Bengal, 
their presents took the form of grants of land and assign- 
ments of revenue. But such presents had been long 
prohibited by French law, and to remove all doubt on the 


1 Company to Holclerncsse, Januaiy 10, 1753 q O , French m India, vol till 
- Albeinaile to Holdeineise, March 14, 1753 (P. R 0„ For, France, No. 246). 
3 "De vous a moi, vous donneiai toutci let assurances pour cc qui legarde 
M Dupleix Le Due de Neivcastle pourra dire a la Compagnie angloise de passer 
cet aiticle de Dupleix” (Minute ol June 27, 1753, PRO, Col , 77-19). 
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subject new decrees were issued in 1750 and I751d On 
this subject Duplcix bad addressed the Company in a tone 
of undisguised indignation, which had greatly injured him 
in the eyes of both the Minister and the Company. It 
conlirined the views which the enemies ol Duplcix aheady 
held, and made his defence exceedingly diflicult for his 
friends. It became generally believed that the Company’s 
orders weie constantly outweighed by the Nawab’s presents ; 
that all was sold : that the Company no longer had either 
Coveinor, oi Council, or troops at its disposal. Hence in 
pail the lec'.ill ot Duplcix ; hence the orclens of reformation 
irith cvhich Lally ira-s subsec[iicnLly to be charged, 

IVe will nmr return to the Coast of Coi'oinanclel. 
Godehcu, the Comihissary dispatched by Machault to super- 
sede Dupleix. readied Ponchdicry in August 1754 The 
Englisli squadron, with the Kingls troops aboard, had not 
yet at rived : and for the moment the French tvere in a 
position of great numerical superiority. Hotvevei, 
Godeheu’s orders were to come if possible to an amicable 
airangement : and he at once released a company of Stviss 
tioops whom Dupleix had captured as they passed in masula- 
boats through the Ponclicherv roads," The English 
Company also had sent out orders for the conclusion of a 
picnisional peace, on the unclei'standing that no territory 
Wits to be evacuated under its terms until they had been 
approved in Fiuope ’ The arrival of the English squadron 
in .Seplemlier, while it did not give an equality of actual 
niunhvrs, was considered to place the twm nations on much 
die same looting, and contributed to render the negotiations 
less (ostivc. On his first arrival Godehcu had suggested 
a suspension of aims; but, whether swayed by the advice 
he U‘i caved at Poudichcry or W'hcthcr merely in consiclera 
tioii of the superiority of force which he perceived himsell 
to possess, at the end of August he rejected the idea.* But 


f lUul Uorcmbei SO, 17,S1 (T R„ Nd SI 

. , ” ivhv hcjslihlios at sea should have been legaided as at 

Hifractwn of the peace, svlule hostilities ashore outside the Companies’ ancien 
himnils •weic not ; it was possibly felt that at sea the pretence of acting on bebal 
of n.ttnc allies ivas too hollow to be upheld and would pass too easily inti 
S^tiui.d tuuihliis 3 Pul). Ucs, fiom England, April 3 1754, 

‘ Mil C oils September 4, 1754, p, 197, 
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on September 1 part of the English expedition reached St. 
David’s ; by September 23 all the troops had arrived and 
by the middle of the month Godcheu had reverted to his 
original idea and made formal proposals for a three months’ 
truce. After some deliberation, these were accepted by 
the English and proclaimed on October 11.“ 

This suspension of ai'ins was intended to give tune for 
the negotiation of the jirovisional treaty.-'* At first it lookcrl 
as though no peace could be made. Godcheu demanded 
the retention of all the grants in the Deccan , on v/hich 
the English Council resolved that conferences were useless 
unless '‘these unbounded pretensions arc previously reduced 
within the limits of ec[uality ”■* When Gocleheu was asked 
to specify what districts he claimed for the French Company, 
he replied that he claimed the possession of all those which 
the English could not prove to affect their interests This 
matter ivas to be submitted to a conference. But just tvhen 
the conference was due to open, Godeheu suddenly with- 
drew on the gtouncl that nothing definite could be decided 
in India, and that it ivould be best to wait for further orders 
from Euiope.'* The English, however, were indisposed to 
prolong the suspension of arms unless an agreement could 
be reached as tp the French claims.'^' After some delay two 
English deputies visited Ponclicliery, ostensibly on a mission 
to St. David's, with orders to summon Godeheu to a final 
decision He agreed to accept the terms proposed by the 
English, and at the end of December a provisional treaty 
was signed, together with a truce to be observed pending 
its confirmation or rejection 

The articles of the pi-ovisional treaty laid down the 
principle of equal possessions, not only in the Carnatic but 
also in those circars to the northward where the French had 
the most extensive claims.-'* On the face of things, this 

’ Pub Cons, .Scptuiuljoi S and CO, mi 

2 Mil Cons, September U), Pli, anif ?8. HU pp. 'MS. 214, 224, etc. 

It seems that the oidcis loi the Ucaty to be piosisional oiiiy tseie limited 
to Liigland, Godcltcii had been authousccl to ctmcliuie a definite peace in 
India, i Mil Cons. Octobei 21, lY.'il, p 247 

''Godeheu to Saimdcis, Ortobei 27. 17.74 (Leltie ilii Stem Godeheu, Pieces) 

<1 Godeheu to Saiindei', Noiciiibei 7, 1771 (Madras Oiig. Senes). 

1 Mil Cons , Novembei 15, 1754, p 256 

t^Fot the ticaty, see Cambndge, p 73. or Mil. Cons , 1754, p 286. 
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amounted to a surrender o£ what the French Company had 
firmly refused to give up. Those historians who have 
inspired themselves from the various memoirs of Dupleix 
have dwelt at length upon this as a scandalous abandonment 
of French interests, as an insult to the sovereign powers of 
the Subahdar of the Deccan, and the ruin of the vast schemes 
of Dupleix for French aggrandisement. But such criticisms 
ignore the provisional nature of the treaty Had these 
terms come into force on the day of their signature, had 
Moracin been required at once to evacuate Masulipatam 
and Rajahmuiidry, Fdlore and Chicacole, that would doubt- 
less have proclaimed the defeat of the Fiench by English 
arms and diplomacy But that was not the case. Not a 
French garrison was withdrawn.^ Bussy remained with 
Salabat Jang on the same terms as before. Everything 
that Dupleix had contrived to secure was retained ; and 
the French continued to enjoy territories alleged to produce 
a revenue of sixty-eight lakhs of rupees. In addition to 
this, they rvere relieved of the burden which the war with 
the English had imposed upon them. Godeheu thus 
obtained all the material advantage which Dupleix had 
won, and escaped from the great disadvantage which had 
been involved by Dupleix policy. ^He placed the French 
Company in a position where it could decide whether to 
give up its acquisitions, or send such a force as would effec- 
tively break English resistance. The day before Godeheu 
signed the treaty, he wrote to Bussy : “You need not be 
anxious about anything you see in it^for it is only intended 
to gain time and place the Company m a position to adopt 
the wisest course when it is informed of the actual state of 
its affairs ; so far from surrendering 'anything, we must put- 
ourselves in a position not to lose an inch of territory”’^ 
Godeheu’s diplomacy was not candid, but it accorded very 
precisely with French interests. On the outbreak of war, 
in 1756, the French enjoyed the same territory they hacl 
held on the day Dupleix delivered up his government. 

It appears then that not Godeheu but the English Coun- 
cil nebd justification for a treaty which gave everything in 


1 Gode&m to Tinssj, December 25, 1764 (Mifm. pour Bussy, 1764, p. 83). 
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words but nothing in fact. In the first place, they were 
bound by the orders of the Company : “We would have 
you use your utmost endeavours to conclude a provisional 
treaty with the French Company’s agents in India, in order 
to put an end to hostilities, under condition that neither 
side do proceed to the cessions, retrocessions, and evacua- 
tions that may be agreed on till after the entire consumma- 
tion of the definitive treaty . . . under the approbation of 
the two Crowns.’’^ In the second place, there appeared no 
prospect of being able completely to defeat the enemy. 
The French, as Saunders bitterly observed to Lawrence, 
usually sent out twice as many recruits as did the English 
Company,® 

As it has been alleged that Dupleix’ failure was due to 
the lack of military support xvhich he received from France, 
this point deserves to be somewhat elaborated. 

In the course of the four years, 1750-53, the French 
Company sent out to Dupleix no less than 2645 recruits, 
of whom 2500 reached India.® In the same period the 
English Company sent to Madras only 1258.^ To these 
must be added some 600 Bengal recruits who were detained 
at Madras,® and the occasional reinforcements received from 
Bengal and Bombay— not 300 Europeans. Dupleix there- 
fore received nearly 400 recruits more than the English did. 
He started with a garrison of 1200 Europeans ; at that time 
the English had but 800. The conclusion must be that he 
was appreciably better supplied with soldiers than the 
English were. > 

It has, however, been alleged that the English recruits 
were much better than the French , and the several engage- 
ments that took place before Trichinopoly, in almost every 
one of which the French were worsted by equal or inferior 
numbers, lends colour to this assertion. The French 
recruits were undoubtedly poor in quality— rascals or 
children, the lowest dregs of the people, Dupleix calls them. 
The French, indeed, employed an agent who found the 

’ Pub. Des. from England, April 3, 1754. 

2 Mil. Cons , July 3, 1734, p 149. 

3 Cultru, op, cit , p 200. 

4 Lists of recruits in the Pub. Des. from England, 

s Bengal to Madras, May 25, 1766 (Madras Ltrs, Reed , 1756, No. 95) . 
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prisons the best recruiting-ground ; vagabonds, deserters, 
and murderers were sent out to fill the gaps in the ranks of 
the Company’s troopsd 

As against this system, the English, we are told, raised 
Swiss troops or chose experienced warriors out of the regular 
battalions another writer converts Lawrence’s Grenadiers 
into Swiss, and gives them all the credit of the fighting round 
Trichiiiopoly,''’ This is to do the Company’s forces some- 
thing less than justice. Of the 1800 recruits landed at 
Madras, only 500 ivere Swiss,"* who surely did not rout five 
times their number of Frenchmen. The English recruits 
were, in fact, laised in just the same way as the French ; 
the English Company’s recruiting agent, one Sosby, was 
notorious for his bad character and the principal advan- 
tage which the English soldier had over the French probably 
consisted in the severe discipline which Lawrence imposed 
both upon his men and upon his subordinate officers. The 
English of all ranks seem to have been only not better led 
but also more obedient. 

Xhe fac ts thus indic ate that Dupleix was not the victim 
of he^^Q hat Godeheu was not TKe~ beffTygFTrTreH cE 
. interests inTndia, but ralEer IFat both Com panies rvefe ” 
exhausfecTby dteTEu^T^h whichL they had beerTenpigedr’ 
SnfT'bolh’ urgenfry"TeinRe need "bl a breathing-space ~in 
uffirch to recover themselves. ItTs noteryortHy“that wherf 
tKe~War iii the~'Caru'abrc’wairrehewed, it was renewed with 
all the advantage to the English of superior sea-power which 
in the period we have been considering had been inopera- 
tive, and then was conducted mainly by Royal troops and 
Ro}'al officers~in part because the Companies were unable 
to continue such a struggle unaided, in part because its 
objects had become evidently of national importance. 

Wc will now consider the position which meanwhile 
Bussy had secured in the Deccan, and then endeavour to 
estiitiate the value and define the nature of the ideas and 
policy which ' had inspired Dupleix and his yet abler 
lieutenant. 

l ek., }jp. 3(M. etc. 2 Hamont, np nt , p 255 

® CeilElru,. pt B14:^ 4 Wilson, Madras Ai my, vol i. p. 63. 

SLO.. Mfec. n«n. Reed, 1 >58-59, Nos. I4l and 142. 
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BUSSY IN THE DECCAN 

I T has been a commonplace of historians that in conquer- 
ing India the English but adopted the methods of the , 
French, applying them in more fortunate circumstances. 
There is much truth in this — so much that Bussv's career in 
the Deccan off ers numerous parallels with Clive’s career in 
!^nga[~~SJi]^ in the^vanfage which diese txvo men en- 
joyed, in the difficulties which they had to encounter, and 
in the policy which they adopted, we find a marked simi- 
larity which arose naturally enough out of situations at 
bottom identical, and characters with much in common in 
spite of superficial differences. 

It will be enough for our present purpose if ire sketch 
Eussy’s career in the Deccan in the broadest, most general 
terms. The death of Nasir Jang in December F750-was 
accompanied by the seizure of his treasury, the capture of 
his brothers, and the disbandment of his army. His nephew 
and rival, Muzaffar Jang, was by the same event released 
from prison, and established as Subahdar of the Deccan by 
his victorious allies the French. His only dangerous com- 
petitor was Nizam-ul-Mulk’s eldest son, Ghazi-ud-din, but 
he was in far-off Delhi. Dupleix wa s urgent therefore to 
_jLndiicg,.Mu?affar Jang to march without delay and "ofccltpy 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad, and proposed to send with 
him a French contingent to overbear all possible resistance. 
The proposal ivas accepted , Bussy was chosen to comm and 
the delachraent ; his objectiom^were overcome by a present 
of four lakhs of rupees,^ and each man of his party received 
three months’ pay in advance, besides considerable presents, 
in proportion to his rank.^ The expedition was expected 

^Cultiu, ol> rit., p. 261. 

2 The rates of pay fixed were only to hold good as far as Hyderabad, where 
new terms were to be made On leaving Pondichiry, Bussy was to receive 1200 
rupees a month, Keijean (second in command) 1000 rupees, lieutenants 600 
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to be profitable to those who took part in it, as was shoivn 
by the significant fact that two relatives of Dupleix, Kerjean 
his nephew, and Vincens, his wife’s son, went as second and 
third in coniinand. Under these leaders inarched 300 Euro- 
peans and 1800 sepoys, with 10 field pieces Bussy’s orders 
were liinilcd to accompanying Mu/affar Jang as far as 
Ihdetabad, whence It was expected that he would return 
to Masulipalam, bearing with him the golden rewards of 
bis assistance. 

The need of this Fiench contingent quickly became evi- 
dent. The same chieftains ivhose conspiracy had brought 
about the fleath of Nasir Jang, conspired anew against his 
nephest and supplantet ; nor ilid they hesitate to attack him 
as soon as they had entered the territory of the Nawab of 
Cuddapah,’ In the conflict Muzaffar Jang was killed, al- 
though Frerich arms decided the fortune of the day. 

This news was received with joy by Muhammad Ali and 
the English but their exultation was premature. The 
leaders of the army at once proposed to Bussy that^Sglabat 
Jang, brother of Nasir Jang, .should be made Subahdar. 
Bussy concurred ; and the only result of the Pathans’ con- 
spiracy' was the substitution of one Moghul prince for an- 
other, The new Nawab was as eager for the support of 
French artillery and muskets as the old one had been. He 
ps desired to give proof of his gratitude both to the French 
in general and to the individuals most prominently concern- 
C'd. I|£...ijotjfirmed the grants made of Jiia&ulipaiain. and 
I)b£y-I»land, and granted also more villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of the former ; he bestowed a donation upon his 
army, and especially extended his liberality to the French 
contingent® Tk-a mv then resumed its mar ch, and cross- 
ed the K-istna. TheretheyToundT^ considerable body of 


Itttpc**, 3W ritpew, privalet 30 rupees. The rates of pay they would have 

set the C«wip.»nyS <etr.ice were: Captains, 00 Hvres (about 36 rupees) a 
SKwseSft: ItrattetMO. tSO Ihrsn,; and e'ltsijtns, IS ijvtcs, with certain additional 
sukiicrs were paid 2 pagodas (about ? rtipees) a month. 

Ai In the tahiq that nainci in the Cuddapah District 

I '•ttssi and all my wr.ll-wishen joy on this account'* (Muhammad 

All » teinde**, Mstdrw O/wfrv Con-fspondetice, 17S1, p. H) , 

* m tta Minister. jW iO, 1761 (Areftives dn Colonies). I do not 

H ib# *»ation to the French stated. Dupleix himself expected 
» fCtt'Ittw, op. eit., pp, 262. etc.}. 
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Marathas, whose hostility was bought off by Salabat Jang 
for two lakhs of rupees/ After this they entered Hydeia- 
bad. Here was a considerable treasure left by Nasir' Jang, 
His successor took possession of it, paid his army, and again 
bestowed “de grandes largesses" on the French olhcers and 
^troops/ 

These last seem to have been the prepayment for future 
services. According to the agreement Dupleix had made 
with Muzaffar Jang, the French were to go only as far as 
Hyderabad ; but Salabat Jang shrank from being abandoned 
to the treacheries of his Court, the hostility of the Marathas, 
and the rivalry of his brother Ghazi-ud-din. Accordingly, 
he conciliated Bussy and his officers with his bounty,^ while 
he wrote pressmgiy to Dupleix to allow them to accompany 
him to Aurangabad, a hundred leagues farther on. Dupleix 
consented, and dispatched a hundred Europeans to make 
good the gaps in the French ranks.‘‘ In return for this con- 
descension Salabat Jan g made further grants to the French. 

In the middle of June Aurangabad w as reached, and the 
comedy of threat^ed French departure, already so profit- 
able, was played over again. This Bussy turned to amazing 
account. When Muzaffar Jang made Dupleix Governor of 
the country south of the Kistna, his powers had been left 
vague, undefined, and unreal.” After some discussion, 
Dupleix proposed that he should be allowed a lakh of rupees 
^a month, in consideration of which he would keep in pay 
2000 European troops, remitting the balance of the collec- ^^ 
tions to the treasury at Aurangabad ; he himself would f 
assume the title of Natvab, and appoint deputies— 
to carry out his orders and attend to details,® But the mes- 
sengers bearing his letter northwards must have passed on 
their way others with news from Bussy that the provinces 

1 Memoir foi Dupleix (W.'iO), p. 70. Iii hi"i letter to ihe Minister above fitcri, 
DupleiK gives a characteristically pompous account of this affair, reducing the 
two lakhs to the e.'tchange of presents. The motive is evident. 

2 Dupleix to the Minister, ut supra. 

a Bussy received 380,000 rupees from Salahat Jang at about this time (Cultru, 
op. cit., p. S47). 

* Dupleix to the Minister, nt supia. Bussy set out with 300 Europeans; he 
had the same number in October 1751 (Cultru, op. cit.. p, 272, n, 1), 

5 Salabat Jang’.s confirmation of this grant. Match 8, 1751, is printed in the 
Lettres et Conventions, p. 256. 

0 Dupleix to Bussy, October 28, 1751 (Cultru, op. cit . pp. 208— 26!^. 
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(A Ai ( ol , I’l irhinopoly, and Madura had already been grant- 
t'(i b} the SulrahdiU to Dupleix and after him to the French 
nation, Itte of all itihnte, mi toiidition of alliance and sup- 
pfnt' '1‘lius till' ti-hoh' sntjphis icvenues of the Carn atic; . 
Ol at all t \i nis tvliai could lie iVcovcred from Chanda Sahib, 
u'eti a! die ‘•ole disposal of (he Ficnrh Fn forwaiding 
<\t!a»is !iom RiissCi. leKos Diiplelx adds the following 
■ “You uili Iiiid in lliun an (-vctit wliich I had 
not (nt«c ipeiti'd, and wiiidi is altogether the work of M, de 
bus-,} It is a iinisiion o| seeming the Arcol Covciumcmt 
fo! ihr \aiion e.tdi [unvei ol legulating the annual pay- 
tm nt to thi Rovtl tieasnry. This affair, of the highesr 
impoi r,n'( t to the Nation, deseives the closest attention, for 
it t>. id ('■ Ms^ V, idi file need of sending funds to India for 
Stan "M-.t amen'' ’ ‘ 

d !d^ h;it1i lilt suc( ess swis lollosved by more serious busi- 
m -.1 'f he \rai:ititus under Balaji Rao invaded the Deccan, 
ao'l a >!■- it eampais’ti followed, fn sehich Bussy’s artillery 
n !^ 'O clTsitise tfiat the enemy soon agreed to make peace 
foi the t! ftling sum of a lakh of rupees. This, however, seas 
hut a pteliminaiy cantei. Though peace seas made eatly 
in 17.'2. Balaji Rao seas soon hack again in Salabal Jang’s 
tlotuiiiious TliiAWi!5.JtdKdlyxQiiJU:^^ 

French, ssho Itacl ch earned of an alliance betsveen Salabat 
and F) daji sehcrc-he Dupleix seoiild have been enabled to 
cofitiul svifh sraue hope of jiciiiianencc the cpiick-changing 
poliiif-. ol Western India' But Balaji Rao consicleicd it 
u.H his imeiest to sujipoit Cha/nud-clin, Salahat Jang’s bro- 
fhet and lisal. 

\t f?te sanie time Balaji Rao sought the suppoit of the 
Fnglidi artd sent his sakils both to Madras and to Bomjxry, 
Tite fmmei seere svcdl asvate of th^muijiortance ortKc occa- 
sion. hut could not send tioops, for Bussv and Salabat Jang 
Its in ht tsvc en them and the' Maiaihas.' The Bombay Conn 
til ihdpiascd an < sttaoidinaiv lack of political good sense, 
alhm it>y, ulnf thev conceived to he their local interests 

f la t’i 1 •' 1 i/i .1 

iin l.I.iHdi I'l IT'i'J I titl'u s il< ^ CtiJii-i’, Cll\c 
'■''•f ’ll f <ih f|'‘ •I'-'t vnidi loiniiinj^ ilii .uiiunitiinis in Bengal, 

'Si, UdjiSi-t !i, Bn.,! (jiiiilni in lljinoat, n/i. nt., pp, 210—211. 

p 11. 1 iiiYiO SI vB I* I'* I itiiltti l r| Sipniiil„,r 17S2 
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to outweigh tvhat was demanded by the gicat Vnglo 
Fieiich struggle English intcivcnLioii at this time in the 
Deccan, il vigorous and well directed, niiglit have piodiued 
considerable results , but Bombay was too closely wedded 
ro peace and trade to seize the opportunity, and by the time 
the President had written to Madras and received an answer, 
the opportunity had gone. 

For the moment an enormous loice was gatlieied to- 
geiher against Salabat Jang, for Gha/i-ud-din was supported 
by ilie two princijial Maiallia leaders, Balaji Ran and Ragho- 
ji Bhonsla. Bussy’s aiixjery was extijime. Fie wrote to 
Dupleix a letter tvliich contemplated the possible necessity 
of retiring witli Salabat Jang to Masiilipatam oi even to 
Potidichciry. In reply, Dupleix announced tlie dispatch ot 
reinfoi cements amounting to 300 Europeans, uiged the 
possibility of negotiations vv'hich vv'oulcl leave Salabat Jang 
at least the position of Ghazi-ud-din’s deputy, and finally 
directed that, if anything should happen tci Salabat Jang, 
Biissy should offer French support to his rival on conrlition 
of the renevv'al of all grants to the Fi’ench A little later 
Btrssy regarded his situation as all but desperate, and his 
dispatches draw forth the following answer from Dupleix . 
“I tremble at your news, and if you bad let me know sooner 
of your extremity, I would have ordered your return 

This (hreatening situation was relieved after the true 
Oriental manner. The mother of Salabat Jang poisdneef 
Crrazi-ucl-clin in October at Aurangabad. TjiaI_lc£L_orrIy, 
thc3ia*<\tha.s. At the moment, the Fronai and Salabat 
Jang were near Beeler, north-west of Hyderabad. TIreir 
camp was practically besieged by Balaji Rao’s liorsemcn,’’' 
and although all the direct attacks of the Mar al has failed. 
Bussy at one time thought of throwing himself with Salabat 
Jang into the fortress of Beder and defending it until he 
could get reasonable terms. Balaji Rao, however, did not 
think it worth while to press matters to a despeicrte conclu- 
sion. Negotiations were set on foot. The Matatlias sent 
vakils ; Bussy sent a French officer ; on November 22. after 

' rill', Irttn H piiiitL’il 111 ll.iiumit, «/i cl. np. ll”?, cti 

-HuiiIl'iv t(i Buss) St'pttmbci t(i. 17"i2 illaiiioiit, nfi cil , p Sw .ilsU 

Miinii u' jiiiiii (I'M) PI) m— ]'» 

■'c C.f B.il.iji Run's iKiiitiiU in the A/iwIiffs Ciiunliy Cot>t 1733, p. I. 
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overcoming the reluctance of the Moghul nobles to a peace 
made by live French, Bussy intcrvievvecl Balaji Rao, and 
peace was inadt* on the conditions that the hitler sliould 
receive all that had been proniised him by (rhazi-ud-din 
exce|it sixty hikhs oi vupees, which Salabat Jang could not 
possibly pay. 'This conclusion, like the conclirsion of 
Iktssy's olliei stniggles wifli the Maralhas, hartHy warrants 
the helicl whitfi histmians have expressed in Ihissy's victn- 
1 ies ; but Buss^’s troo|)s, though strong enough to check the 
v'ueniy, were not tminerous enough ever to give them a deti 
sive ovetfhtow.’ Sin nth alter this, the other Maratha 
leader, Raghoji Bhonsla, after vaiious actions made peace 
on condition ot receiving a giant of jagiis in BCfar. 

I his last was followetl by anothci cession, l bat_o£ Conda - 
vh^to du' French. Although these latter, to jtnlgc by the 
KMiUant lennsof peace, had not won the deceive victories 
which were subsectuentlv claimed for them, they had un- 
doubtedly maintained .Salabat Jang m his position as Subah- 
dar ol five Deccan at an incoinpaiably smaller price than he 
would have had to pay without their assistance. Accordi ng- 
ly^C ontlavir ivas g rant ed to Bus sy, and he at once made it 
ov 0 "die Tlomjxi^ ITTvas^ reputed a wealthy district ; 
it hot deled cm die teiiitoiy which the French already held 
lound Masulipataiu ; ami it was important <is supplying 
many vaiicties of tlnir cotton cloth which formed the main 
jmition of the exports to F.inopc. Its acc[uisition was there- 
lote pci uliarlv welcome. f)n receipt of the ncJWS, Dupleix 
umsuleted that the Clompany iiad then as raitch territory 
as it needed. "\Vv should limit our.selvcs to what we now 
possess in the notth,” he wrote." 

Biissv. Iifmever, 

Lnudls Salahat Jang'.s army was desperately in arrears ; 
tUeliiouev lenders refused further cvedit : the soldiers swore 
an oatli of union and were on the point of nuuiny. No r wa s 
r^idfue the sole cause of distress. There was also bitter 
.^^compISinr'Ffvat tbeTiTmdTTiacrslolen all the accumulated 

’ V'^ fhnrt ti> Ihii'ltii., ViKiiihci L’d. 1T">2 (MOnOtre ITfil, 

Pft fteV The trejiv (t siipjHor wiongls dated .Viigust T>. l7"2) is printed in 

ItM’ f fitfft t! [iji. iifiS -2ti3 

pintt It Sifiij ttr /ijfi.v itTfil). {ip. 211-21. 
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ircasLUCS ol tlie Deccan * Bussv w as on Lhc verf>c (j 1 rlcspair. 
"It is impossible to maintain SalabarjafigTonf><jrr'Tic wi oic 
“in the present state of Iccling, any new pretcnrlei wntild 
be supported by all. . . So he p ioposcd to afiamkm 
Salabat Janpf, and to march with his whole Imce to Afastili- 
paTam.^ •■'TTim ; is no hope ol bis ev'ei le-tMablishmp hi-. 
Imances, they are too badly administered. . . It is a kind 

ol briganda{»c. 'The lentets pay only hall ol uhat is due. 
... 1 do not see how Im can ever loini a tieasine siuli as 

that lelt by Ni/.am-ul-Mulk."''‘ Hussy Inul aheady asked loi 
but failed to .sceme, the ciicaus of Rajahmunthy, Ellote, 
Chicacole, and Guntoor ; this pioject having been del ea ted 
by the intrigues of the Couit against the Ftcnch.‘ It was 
in these circumstances that Bussy foimcd a plan which failed 
of lealisation but which illustrates the policy pursued by 
himself and Dtipleix. Salabat Jang had long been anxious 
to place brothels in safe custody. At this time he contem- 
plated the foi tress of Bcder for the purpose Bussy pointed 
out that their guardians tvould almost certainly be bribed to 
^ suffer their escape. “While rendering him suspicious of 
all.” he wrote, “I have suggested that he might scml them 
to Pondichery. . . . With such hostages, tve should always 
keep a tight rein over the Nawab 

Dupleix was highly indignant at this faint-hcartcdncss 
alter the great good foitune ol Ghazi-ud-din’s death and the 
peace with the Marathas. The abandonmcnt_of tlie Nawab, 
he wrote in January 1753," could he yustified only by the 
decision of a council of war. He urged that the discoutent- 
, cd nobles, especially Saiyid L.aslikar Khau ^-shotild be paci- 
'licd, and that, after baring” carried mattcis so fat. after 
establishing and maintaining tlie Nawab in spite of so many 
dilRculties, Bussy rras obliged by every call of icason and 
honour to cany the affaii to a victorious end. II need be, 
why should not vSaiyid Dashkar Khan lose his he, id ? Such 


1 Sci> lupoit III Miili.imtu.iil .Ml''. (.nm sl'nnib ni < , 17", ", p 

- lliissv to Dup)t'i\, /ij) U.imnnt. (>[> nl . p 

•• Bussv to Dupli’ix Xoioiilliui eft. !""ie (Mtiunnf fifiii} I7til p. 1 if'i. 

tAf.0,01/, {will ilTiUl p U7. 

' to Dnplelv. Xcrtt mbi'i 28 I7S2 lUi'ito'', j'ftn I7ti! p t'W! 

'■ 1 ho k'ttii IS punttd In Il.imuiii p. 2t! Ih d.sk's il Janu.n\ 1* IT’t 
hiu It IS an answei to Rnsss's letter of Isttvemlm 1772 

h’ 
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an u( t ul justice would j>o far to secure the safety alike of 
itie Nawab and ol the French. 

iSIeaiuvhile Bussy, worn out by anxiety and sickness, had 
\vith(havvn fust to I {)dei'<d)a<l, aiul then on his surgeon’s 
adtice to \f.hi.d![)at,iHi,’ leating (foupd. in coniinaiid ol the 
Fuiith ( oiiiiiigent. lie was iuTart. anxittusTcVicTEiTer' He 
flail made a \v\) li.uukniiu- hn time. ' which' uatuiallv 
enough he desiied to enjoy at his ease in his native coimliy. 
But liupleix dtclaUMl that hectiuUl hnd no one else to conn 
lu.ind the aiia> in the Deccan. I’hc ollicevs too wioLc to 
iluss} ntging tlie necessity ol his lelurn. Reluctantly he 
ga%c' v.as. .ind in |unt; Hal’i went back to Hyderabad. 

Hi* presence rlieie teas a matter of the utmost urgency. 
\!! the t tietnies cd the Ftench had been cmbolclened by his 
dep.uiuu* : and Gouj dl. who had been left m chaige, though 
a gdlant olficei, v.as a |ioc>i politician. Balaji Rao was 
otcuptid in an expecTItion ituoTi'rj’sofc and the neighbour- 
ing distticis in onlet to exa’ctjjniute,- Saiyicl Lushkar 
Khan conceiCcal that tKb*"mdmeut was propitious for an 
attack upoti Bahiji’s teiiitories, and pcrsnadecl Salabat Jang 
agaiutt the latter's desires to mos'e to Aurangabad Goupil 
objected, uiging tliat Aurangabad was unhealthy for Euro- 
peaii'- n ho had died there in 1752 in coirsiderablo numbers. 

. It aae .ic< oidiugly decided that Salabat Jang should be ac- 
c'.mp.nued he a hodvguaid of 100 Frenchmen and a batta- 
lion oi {’tench scjtoys. The rest, 800 Europeans and four 
b.itl.dions ol seposs, went into tiuaiters at Hyderabad.* 

Oiue at .\iuauguhad, Salabat Jang was persuaded to 
iinpriton his hicrthets in the lortress ol Daidatabacl ; and 
stotics wete industi iously ynopagatcxl ol plots between them 
and Kje mh cslhccis, though the wliolc course of events sug- 
gests tli.u the latter had no more wit than to look stupidly 
cal at the alFsiits then being transacted. The rest of the 
at me at Hyderabad was left unpaid and so became irregular 
and disoljetiierjt, “All the lettei'.s I receive,” Dupleix "wrote 

t \r mmec /f/mv jiTfiU , pp SX-SR ; Orine MSS . Vanmi',. .“il. ft. IS-lfi t 
nn< n'jwMjiof ttir Fngtiai vaVil sent «» Baljji Rao, m Country Corn’s-'' 
17’iS pp jJ an<lfi2. 

h.id a spv Brahmin in SaUliat fanj-’s camp Bom rUioin liicv 
and apparently accurate reporti See the letters {torn Vasudeva 
t'amw (rttnai Apn! * June, in the Cowitry Conp'.pomlence o£ 1753. 
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LO Bussy about this time, “make my hair stand on end. 
Debauchery of all kinds is carried to excess, and the nation 
has fallen into a degree of contempt bom which you alone 
can save it.”^ 

I’he real difTiculty was finance . The Fvcncli coniingent 
(oTTTearly 2 ], of"iupccs a month— 29 lakhs a }eat - 

The resources of the Deccan had been tlioughl inexhaus- 
tible. But, as we have seen, Bussy had alreatly u-vised his 
ideas on that head before the end of 1752. Mtneovev, the 
payment of such large sums from the ptililic ueasuiy was 
widely unpopukn. All the nobles of the Couii, all the 
troopeis ofjhe Subahclar‘^ c;ivaliy^regaixl_e<l the pay of itn^ 
Frenc]}_ cpnjiiigeni„as_sp .much taken. cUiectly tram- them- 
s'^es. Nor could the pay be found. In June 1753 the 
French troops were between three and lour months in 
arrears. On his arrival at Hyderabad in July, Bussy onl^ 
succeeded in bon owing enough from the native bankers 
and Muhammadan friends to clischaigc a pait of this.'’ 

The only method of securing regular payments was to 
obtain a grant of levenucs which the French could collect 
for themselves. Bussy accordingly reverted to his old plan 
of getting the four circars ot Chicacolc. Ellore, Rajahmun- 
clry, and Guntoor. These wdth the teriitories already 
granted would give the French absolute control of a long 
strip of the coast and the fertile delta lands of the Godavari 
and Kistna. Their revenues were estimated as high a.? 
thirty-one lakhs of rupees— with the old concessions, they 
were supposed to make a total of forty-two lakhs a year. 

I u November 1753, a ftcr hav ing re.stored prdei . amo ng 
the troops at Hyde raba d, Bassy .set-out for Aurdiigahacl, 
where on his ai'fival his enemies bent before liim, and the 
circars foimcrly lefused tverc granted without delay. 'I’hc 
reasons foi this sudden change are not too apparent, save- 
in .so far as it rras due to the compliance which in eighteenth- 
century India was almost always accoulcd to cool, clear- 
sighted resolution. Moreov'cr, the Subahdar and his 
ministers knetv that they needed the protection of the French 
against the Marathas. But both these causes .should have 

^ An evuact horn this letter is jninietl by Hainont, o/j rtt , p* 

pou) p 51. 40—41- 
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ou the intnioiis (jccasinn in the same flirccUnn, 
Ik' that as it may, the ( items ux-ic gtamcil in Ikissy pcrstjiial- 
U' Ini the maimeuame ot tlte I-iench tmops 

In spill' t,[ ti'loiius uhich Ikissy mUocluccd. biingmg 
iloun the tnsi <4 the auny t(» I lakhs a month," the position 
temaitU'd exceedingly didunh. d‘hc‘_ cession ol the new 
tniHiincs hioughi in no toady money , nor was SaTabat 
fang's aiitliothy suthtient to sec me obedience to his para- 
uana, \i the same (hue tv.ii bioke out again between him 
and Ragimji Bhonsla. Ttie camjtaign lasted tmtil Apiil 
i 1. tvheti, S.iLilial fang and Bussy basing leaehcd Nagpui, 
Raghoji's (ajiital, peace seas iiiade, and the' French returned 
to Ilsdetabad in May. Ikissy's linancial sttaits seere only 
leliesed In iht loans whirh he succeeded in procuring fiom 
Biikatifi, the gteat banker of Soiuhein India'"* 

Meanwhile, l onsitleiable dilficulties had aiisen in esiab- 
lisltitvg Fn nch anthot iiy in the cirtgtrs. The former deputy 
seas ]afar .Mi Rhan : and he immediately prepared lor resis- 
tance. In this he teas natiually encouraged by the English. 
His fainth’ svas sent to their .settlement at Vizagapatam for 
safety, and he recpicsted them to garrison the fort of Rajah- 
mundrv Westcott. the English agent in those parts, took 
upon himself to detain a small detachment of troops on 
their way to a shmi lisx'd settlement off ihc Bnrme.se coast, 
tvifh a sietv to afiotding fahir \U Khan material assistance. 
Bill die Fnglisli foires acailable to the northward were too 
scants to be able to cippose Tfussy with any hope of success ; 
so the Madras (anmeil otdered Westcoii’s projccL to he 
abandoned ‘ 


\h« did Jalat \ll ureivc tmich more effcelive help 
horn hnal ihiettaiiis. In llerember 175:1. cm hist receipt 
of nensof the giant to the Fieiich. the Zemindars did indeed 
fiinnuse liini theii assistance. But in February Motaciii, 

^ succecflcd in cIctat^Tug 

the ptmfip.ir~bite oF them, the Raja of Viziaiugtam. by 
otfenitg tiirn tire appointment of Naib in the two rnerst 
northerh ciuars" Raghoji Bhnnsli, however, sent 1.5.()l)() 


! Kwi-if,,. i„i, i-.-fw it7n7), pp. T'i 0 ( 

I « Hft f nm , lebruaii It, WSt. 
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horse under his son lo help in opposing ihe French, I’hcse. 
swept through the provinces on their usual cnand o( plun- 
der, and although then incursion hatl no pcimanent effeci 
upon the French occupation, it materially allVctcd the 
collection of the revenues for this year and so atldcfl appie- 
ciably to Bussy’s diiUculties. They (luitted the provinces 
some time in May 1754 

Meanwhile, Moiatin liac! been busy in aiianging the 
terms on which the circars sliould be lentcd out , and he 
seems to have let Rajahmundiy and Chhacole to tlie Raja 
of Vizianagrain loi the sum ol sixteen lakhs,' Hut as was 
usual in the revenue scttlemcnls of those days, nothing like 
this sum -was realised. Bussy says that the Hist year pro- 
duced less than IH lakhs," In May 1751 he was waiting 
that his troops w’cre reduced to beggary, that he had had to 
sell his jcw'els, that money must be sent from Masulipatam. 
even though it should be draitai from the revenues of the 
old concessions In July he himselt maiched with the bidk 
of his troops to attend personally to the establishment of 
the French government in the circars. There he found 
much disorder. The Zemindars wdio held betw’een them 
almost the whole of those districts rcciun ed the most tactful 
management He succeeded m making agreements with 
the various renters, under wdiich ncarl} 18’ lakhs tif revenue 
ivould be paid in the year 1754-55 and this, if realised in 
full, would have just met the expenses of die Dec can army. 
This importanl matter seliled, Bussy retui ned lo the Deccan 
at the close of the year 1754. 

The recall nf Dupleix in August 175’1, and the subsc- 
(luenTTfucc" wdiich Clodcdieu atranged wdlh Saunders later 
in the year, hardl) affected Bussy at all. ( loileheu was by 

^ Ml irtiiir /ixin Ilns^v llTC'l |>p Ml- 1 01! ” Ilnil fl7f>{) , p U ii t! 

• ifiuf . pp 17- I'l, 

> Oiir vc'iMon iiC llic srttU’uii'iit vliuU Ik‘ maile is lU'tailisl in he li ttci n* 
lliipli'is of Oitobcr "i 17il Wh Si. JJujtlrix i hi Ittiie flu h. (Itiflrh/ti. 

pp "''J. eu ) 1 liL K.a|,i 'll \ i/i.in,imaiii ict.uiU(l i.nH Uu Ra|.ihiMinuln iiu.ii 

;u .1 lent of tSl.iklis , (’hicjrnlc iv.e gnen In Itn.iliiin Klian fm 0 t.iklis ; and llu- 
iithei tun iin.ns wtu- let Im suin'. 0 l.tklis, so that the loin iminttit, 

tU'te expel ted tn pinditie "1 l.iklis m the M'.ir ivitfi an expitled iniplns 

.diei deliaunie the insts tit f'lm-uuumt and nl the Ueii.in ainiv, nt l.iUts a 
seal Ihe'tisinn .idnpted in the text liniii Iliisse's U, iiiijik ilTnS) pp WI fit! 

M’Lins much mote probjhlc. Of ennise it mint he icineiiiheitd that Hiiw wa< 
as mutli interested in tcdiittnjr, as Ilnpleit tsas in exa^g-iatnig, the figures. 
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no iluatis disposed lo give up die Idcnch aciiuisUions in the 
Deceati, if oiilj die; linanas ol die French Company would 
pennii du- utainii-u.uue of the struf^gle 'I'he tiucc did 
not tAtend to the !)(*(( an. and so did nol hinder Hussy’s 
upeiaiious. 'riie pnnisional iieaty which was signed at 
die nid of 17a I t onl einplaicfl indeed ilu' retrocession of 
die I'ntuh tettiioiies to die tioidnvard , hiU [Hauling' the 
Coui[!aus's ( onhniiai ion, it mainiaiiu’d all [larilcs iti their 
4’xisiim*' [tosM ssious d he iteaty, thereloie, secured the 
[iieseiil enjovne nt o| all gains heed lioni die burden of 
the Fndnl' n it . and tlie lelincpiishnicnl nf diose gains 
dejH nded on die aitpioval ol the Company. fu short, Gode- 
Iru olit.niud alt the arhantages of immediale peace at the 
skiidii lO'.l ol a provisional promise. He returned to 
Flatlet in Febinary 1755, and his successor, de Leyrit, 
■nttu'd UL I’ondicheiv hoin Bengal in the following month. 
He too continued the support which Bussy had received 
from his jiredeccssors. The chief result of the change was 
that Busss no longer enjoyed the advantage, nr disadvantage, 
ol comro! by a mind so fertile of expedient but so excitable 
and tinficrvious to large simple facts as that of Dupleix. 

Immcthately after his leturn to Salabat Jang, Bussy 
aicompanied him on an expedition to collect tribute, or 
rather to exact contributions, from the King of Mysore, 
uho in 17”. ‘I and 17.5 1 had been die unwilling host of Balaji 
Ran .lud a large atnu of .Marathas. The Mysoreans at first 
remhed ujiou rc‘si>tance ; Init news of another advance of 
she- Mauuhas dccidt.-d them lo ticcept the mediation which 
Btisss olFerctl, and they compounded with .Salabat Jang for 
a slim of lift) two lakhs— tweiity'.seven in ca.sh and the re- 
m.urtdc r m bills,' 

li R.is hIiouI) after this that a dazzling .scheme tilled Bus- 
s\\ mind. Bnih he and Dujileix had long dallied with the 
plea ol .1 march to l>elhi. On the last day of 1755 he add- 
rciwcl to r!*Argeiisoii. the French Minister of War, a letter 
which fell into English hands on its way to Europe.® In , 
this, after dwelliug upon the peace which for a brief while 

> Stsl Vivm 17iS, p 'J2; Orme MSS., Vaiiom, BTj, pp. 18-19 : Memotre pnnr 

Jiini.u p ”4 

r Sttt lv*i hpTB EiVRland of PeVmiarj 1. t7’>7, and enclosure. See also the 
s of tebtuaiiy 1. t7D6 (Couniry Correspondence, 17S6. p 26), 
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was then reigning in ihc Deccan, he aclvciLs lo tlie picjccted 
alliance with the Emperor, who “wiih his Vi/ier aic vciy 
desirous we should join wirh them to accomplish the svoik 
of humbling the Marathas ” The alliance with Delhi, he 
urges, must ahvays be advantageous ; and the terms on 
which he consideis it shouhl be undertaken are the imme- 
diate payment ol a sum of money, the imperial cfrttlhmation 
ol all the French possessions, (Ire settlement ol Artoi in due 
subordination to the Dcctaii, and lire pay of lire iroojts that 
wouhl be employed. 'Fhe scheme is plaitily chimerical. 
A[)art frorrr the otiose toirfiritration ol the French giants, 
which in hict they had secin-cd and could hold only Iry the 
sword, the only ads^antages proposed coirsisled lit rrroney 
payments rvhich the Moghul was in no position to make, 
lake Dupleix and inrleed all othet Europeans of that titnc, 
Biissy exaggeiated both the importance anti res'oinccs of 
that splenclid phantom.’ 

At the very time when he tvas cherishing this idle 
dream, e vents were preparing t^hich were to shake his posi- 
tion to urToanclations Orre of the Pathan Nawabs of_the 
so uth-eastern D eccatr had never duly sub mitted hiinscltjo 
S aiahat TcLi ig. TTiF'1'vlaratba freebooter, Moraia’Tfabi' 
established not far from the Pathan and teas defying Balaji 
Rao The latter atrd Salabat joirred for ccs to subdue these 
rebels ; and camped before the Pathan’s chief town, called 
Bankapurarrr,- early in 1756. Morari Ran had considerable 
clainrs upon the Frcirch in connectioir with the operations 
in the Canratic of 1752-54. Bussy seized the opportunity 
to intervene, and ari’arrgcd terms of peace between the rebels 
and their masters, securing fot the Firaich a full release of 
Morari Rao's claims-'* This happened towards the end ttf 
April. On May 12, Bussy had been dismissed from Salabat 
Jang’s sersicc and was alre-ady on the march.'’ 

This was the ontcotnc of intrigues which had long been 
hatching. Shortly after Bu.ssy’s recovery of power in 1754. 
he had procured the removal of Saiyid Lashkar Khan front 
his post as diwan and the reappointment of Shah Nawaz 

1 Similar projects were later on rhcrishect, rsith less justification at Calcutta, 
vide infra. 

2 Or Savanur. S p.p... No. LS, t. 516. t Country Correspondence, 17S6, p. G7, 
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Khan. But tile laller was as much tlie enemy of the French 
as^Jus ptcclece.ssor [uicl been. Ale h:ul ([uieUy allowed Bussy 
fd ai tauj^e the peace Ixeloie Bankapuiam ; but the moment 
that xvas atrcjiajhished. he represented that nmch bcuer 
let ms (oulii have- been obtained il Bussy had not sacrificed 
the Suhalidar's inteiesis to those ol the Euench, and that 
the Subahdat h.id tecetted uolltitif^ horn the Cainatic 
uhete the Ftencli bad telained all tlie sui plus xevtmues ; 
at tilt satne time jat.ir Ali Khan, who had attempted to 
<*|)pose the I'lench oicupalioii ol the tiicais and wlio had 
later made In', peace uitli Salabat Jan,t;. declared that the 
Knt^Iish would at once send the Subahdtir as many trcKtps 
as he uatited. I in.’ nhole come was united against the 
Flench . and Balaji Ran accitiiesccd because he hoped that 
il Bussc wcie dismissed he would take service with the 
Maiathas In.llw.’se ciirunistances JBussy coulcl only__ accept 
hk dijiiikaal (tuietir, thankful that he was pmmltl’kl to 
niaich aivac unmolested : and this %vas only because Balap’s 
>t( u t motivei lor a(.<tuiescence prevented him from desiring 
the dcstuutiou ol his jiroposecl auxiliary. 

Buss) leactud Hyderabad on June 14, 1756, and, having 
hut a slender piospect of being able to effect a safe I'etreat 
to Masulipatani. ([uicklv chose a defensible position on the 
north-tves! ol' the c ire hi the pleasure-garden called the 
f'lt.ti Mahal. Hen- lie was feebly besieged, but maintained 
himvelf widi ease, in spile cd a considerable desertion of 
his wpos>,, unti! I„iw ariised on August 16 with a reinforcc- 
nieni dtawn Itmti Pondicheiy and Masiilipatam. Four 
d.i'vs i.ttct the Muhaminadaiis agteed to a peace, by which 
cm die ont' side the ciicai of (amdavir, which had been 
ga.mtcd loi Bnssv's lil(‘. u.is gi;iiited in perpetuity, while 
• HI da otfui Busss agreed not to interfere with internal 
' I his exploit has been the occasicni of much enthu- 
M-wiii V tiring. It ahund.mtly displays the judgment and 
gfw»d conduci of Basse ; hm there w’as little hard fighting 
either in the defence' or on Law's match up, Salabat Jang’s 
axmv was honeveomhed with treachery. Bussy had won 


• tr«.« !t, U'vri yfC Ifitl fOuti" MSS , India. \i ft. 1S30, otc); also 

irtVi (ynn, ,™ <*.,T oC T. 1 \S\ nd, uhiil, ft 1330, etc), and 

17sr>. p 133. 
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over a number ot Sahibat’s ofitccrs , and when he ouletctl 
Law to march with all speed to Hydci abaci, he informed 
him which of the chiefs sent to oppose his maich would 
offer no serious resistance/ lire exploit then lathei lesenn 
bles Clive’s success at Plassey than any inoie stubbornly 
contested victory. 

’riiis^jiffai r co inc ide cl with the c uhninal ion of evenfs 
which nemly sent Cli\m_lo_cou(|uer the ik’ct.m msiead of 
hengal. In the year 1751, when negotiations (oi peace 
weTe in progiess between the two Companies in Enro[K', 
but when the French were showing themselves little amen- 
able to argument legatding their possessions to the 
northward, a plan ivas fo i med for an attack upo ii._Eui»HV lu™ 
alliance with B alaji Rao, to be undertaken either hoin 
BoihEay” or froml:hF^sLcrn coast, oi simultaneously ftom 
both sides, according as circumstances might dictate. Clive 
at that time was on theja oint of returning to India as. Deputy 
Goi'einor oTForT'Sit' David, with succession to the chair 
at” M'acIrasT ‘"C’cnrfrpatronage compelled the Company to 
name Colonel Caroline Scott, recently sent out as Engineer 
General, to the command of the proposed expedition : but, 
failing him, Clive was to command. Clive reached Bombay 
in 1755 with three companies of Royal Artilleiy and thiee 
or four hundred Roval foot - 

The dispatches announcing these plans i cached Bombay 
in September 1755 ; but the Doddington which carried the 
corresponding letters to Madras was ivrecked on her ivay 
out.'’ The first dhect iulonuatiou reccued at the latter 
place was a letter fiotu Bourchier, President of Bombay, 
dated Septetnber 25, 1755 ; however, Pigot had already 
received an earlier letter horn the Secret Committee, from 
which he guessed the real nature of the plan. Bourchier 
wrote that he supposed the truce made with Godehcii would 
pteclude any hostilities against the French, and tliat he had 
thetefore taken no steps to form an alliance with Balaji 

L 1 This tests on niissy's mvn .tuthcnif, .Omif MSS, V.uioiis, Ni> ’i* pp 

- Settel Committie U) I’itt Janiiai'v It’ IT"T i(,lMtli.iut MSS I <)'lt ■ Mil Ilts 
u> M.idias. Match 2li, with fiichisiiifs : Mil. lies, to Bombay o£ same ihate: 
Mil lies to 1501111)31, .ipnl 2.S 1713 . Clive's evuience |/'m( Itfpnil Si'lnt (,<>rn 
miUi'i-, p. 1 l> 

Duplicates only rcachciT Maihav on May tl, 17.31) 
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Ruo. Pigot aiifl his councillois took a directly contrary 
titw. 'Hie inue certainly piccliulccl all attacks in the 
(knnaiic, hni the ncttaii ivas tioxvhfic mcntioncfl ; indeed, 
(hidfhen Md)s<HiiK‘nily admitted that it tvas not compre- 
ht'nded in the trine. '1‘liey strongly urged that an^ 
imtiu'diaie ailiatit e should heioncluded u'ith the Maiathas,: 
(hat at) Kngjjsh (ontiiigetit should join tire latter, aiuh 
that in the ptoiiahle event ol war between Salabai Jang and] 
halaji Ran, thete (onld be no objection to the English 
snppottini,> the iiitei il the Ptenth supjrorted the lonnerd 
'fhis ina% lie legiideil as a somtavhat ovensubtlc interpreta- 
tion ol t!if( ) national obligations, hut it rested on sound 
and piartira! rousiflei.itions The Fi-euch were far from 
beiii”: Mitfaientb deleated to give up acquisitions which 
1‘nabltd ilieru to keep on foot forces that w'ere a constarrt 
tint It to Etrglisii secutitv. The contest had to be fought 
to a finish : and the Madras councillors were wholly right 
to lerognise and make preparations for this It was appar- 
entlv Rolwrt Or me who took tire lead in this matter and 
cartied it agaitrst some reluctance.- Bussy’s operations in 
\bstne. and the loirespoirdencc tvhicb passed on this sub- 
ject hettvecn Pigoc anil ile Leyrit confirmed the Madras 
vteiv and led to further representations to Bombay.® 

But the '‘Boinhat gentlemen” xverc obdurate. They 
Itad meised. as tie hate socu, considerable reinforceirretrts 
ol uoops ; tlut had close at hand a pirate enenry who had 
long pieud upon the country shipphrg that plied along 
du' W'fstrni Coast : and with an atnazing sense of disprn- 
fimtion. tliev resohed to attack Crheriah irrstead of Bussy.^ 
U'atsoii and Clive were accordingly dispalchecl against the 
pitaff's whose sttougliold wassjieedily takerr ; arrcl the nrattcr 
was managed with so little regard for the general interests 
that theii Maratha allies were given a grievatrcc by being 
refn«*'d a share in the plunder. Such were the effcct.s of 
local interests and local jealomsy. As Orme wrote : ‘‘In an 

(It I’lst'it. S<[tr(mljei 2't. ItSS. atiU aaswci of Novem!ie<^ 

wttii ihf ot t!if Madras Sd C'diit , in Madras Private Committfes 

iMdaary Sutwirv fliKili Siu •*) 

- Onfic HuidetntMc. Vfarth 1 I7V> fOnne iMSS . Various, No, Ii, If. 
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expedition against Salabat Jang the Govevnoi of Boinha) 
will only be looked upon by the Old Gentlemen ol Leaden- 
hall Street as having given assistance to the Picsidency of 
Madras.''^ 

Even then, however, it did not seem too late to (hi\i; 
Bussy liom the Deccan. Eaily in 175() war was plainly 
impending with France; and all cjueslion ol truce and 
treaty were ptactically at an end. On March 15, 1750. 
proposals were received from Balaji Rao for an Ibiglish 
contingent; the Madras Goinniittee lesolved to send him 
200 Eutopeans and 1000 sepoys with a train of tntilleiy : 
and it rvas thought that the cession of Gheiiah might induce 
him to enter into a him alliance w'ith us “ IVhile this wai 
still under discussion tvdth Bombay, there came the surpris- 
ing change of scene in the Deccan wdnch led to Bussy’s 
dismissal. On June 15 a letter was received from Salabat 
Jang desiring a detachment of Englishmen. It was at once 
resolved to send a body ot men— 100 Europeans with a party 
of artillerymen.'^ But some time was spjent in dismssinu 
and preparation. While the expedition w'as still incom- 
plete, there came on July 13 news ot the seizure o£ 
Kasimbazaar, on August 3 alarming representations ot the 
Nawab’s conduct in Bengal, and on August 1,3 tidings oE 
the capture of Calcutta, This, in spite of opposition which, 
Orme says in his private correspondence, was due to pri-| 
vate interests, ‘ determined the abandonment of tlie English’ 
schemes in the Deccan, 

The^nei result ol all this w’as to enable Bussy to iiiainiain 
himself^ dmrty but to enable the English to establish tlicni- 
schx's in Bengal, Had wc been finally committed to the 
Deccan expedition wdien Calcutta was lost, Clive could not 
have sailed for its recoveiy and the course of events in 
Bengal might have liecn wddely (.Ufferent, It was therefore 
fortunate that in 1756 Bombay preferrcil its local interests 
in attacking Gheriah to the general interests of the nation 
in attacking Bussy. But it svas the fortuitous concouise 

' Oiriii; to Holtlt'iii' '•11' III ui/iiti 

-Madras Private ConuinUi'cv, Maich l"> amt Mav 18, t7'('. 

•a Ihid , June 1', 17"i() . MilUaiv Cohv , JuU U7 and St). August “ and 0. ITSd 
(p[i 212. 21(), 218, CjOl, 

1 Oime to Pavne. N'astmbci 3, 17“>Ci (Oime MSS., S.uiiuii 28. (t. "S, etc). 
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Lvcui'i ilut ciuucitcd a slupicl blundei into a lucky absten- 
tion. 'Uh' Deccan could ncvci have airoiclcd the rcsomces 
which, derived iiom Hengal, penuitted the capture of 
Poudicheiv m I7(il. IhU in the be^umiuj>; of 1756 not 
the most prudent oi the .u utest peditu iau c ould have guessed 
ihc- ! vents width were (o place in tnii liaiuls dre tichc.st 
piovuue ol India. 'I he Bombay policy was wrong in spite 
(h Its issue . ihc“ Madias polity was wdse in spite ol the dilli- 
culties in wlrich its adopticni might have involved us It 
was a cast ui which stilish sfupidit) earned an unmcriletl 
reward 

\ltt 1 die Irappv terndnalion ol his delcnce ol the Char- 
Mahal, Bus^v pi,octedetl in Novembe r 1756 to the cncaL&, 
to reduce lo obedience the leiUers aucl_7eniindars who, wkh 
the extepilrni ol ^'■i/ialanl Razii, Raja of Vizianagiain. had 
thto»'ii oil their allegiance to the French and refused to 
pav lilt instalments ol the levcnue as they fell due, in conse- 
(|uerice of Bussv’s troubles at Hydei abaci and the absence 
m the ciicats of all powers of coercion. The principal of 
these after \''i/iaram Razu, was Ranga Rao, Raja of Bolrbili ; 
and tin the former’s advice Russy at once proceeded to his 
sidijugaficm. The attack upon his fortress on January 2-1, 
1757. the tlespeuue defence, the luassacic wdrich succeeded, 
and di<‘ murder ol ^’i/i.nam Razu by two survivors, arc 
ii.idt mcideutsol w luc h On me has left us a vivid and moving 
utn.irivt Bu-sv ihen attempted lo icduce the Raja of 
(dunsur wlu'te he wasted several weeks cndeavxmriug to 
force his wav through impenetrable jungle; finally he^ 
accepted the Raja’s ofleis, and moved to drive the F.ugliih ' 
cun ol dteir seidcmeuts in the circais, new.s having arrived 
ol the declaration of war. Only one post, Vi/agapatain. 
had even the name ol a loidficaliou ; and that was inferior 
even to the oidiuaiy kind ol colonial fortress. Bussy 
appeared hefoie it on June 21. The next day the place 
surreudeted. the inhabitants leiaitiing all their private 
prcjpertv— a condition which Russy observed with the ut- 
most generosity. The rt'maindcr of the year was occupied 
with expeditions to compel dre tributaries to pay their dues. 
h IS noteworthy that in this year he carried his annual 
seideineni for the revenue to the sum of feuty-one lakhs of 
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lupc’cs— ;i third nitnc than had l)au af^rccd upon in 175(1.’ 

Meanwhile, a CouiL ic\oliUion had been in atine pto 
,i.;i-e>iS. Salabal Jang had two biolheis. Ni/.un_ Vli _and 
IkisaUu jaifg', who foil tied luiiuial (cnitesjoi iniiigiu- 
a^altisr the Ficiuji. liuss^. as ue have seen, was at one 
liuie anxious to have k<"pl llieni sale in ImukIi hands at 
I'ondicheiy ; that plan had lallen lhionf.;h ; but he had 
succeeded in keeping them at a distanre hoin all [laiiicipa- 
tioti in the n'ninagemcnf orafTaus. At the time ol the sitge 
ol the Chai-NradiaT, his ineiuies biought the btolhei> loiih 
horn theii obscurity, and Ni/ain Ali had been given the 
government o[ Beiai while Basaliu Jang leceived that ol 
Adoni. In the cadw months . ol 1757 . tlm Dwan. Shah 
Nawaz Khan, diTIgenuJ' bt ought Ni7am_Ali lonvard in the 
public eye, and finally inclucecl~SaTabat Jang to entiiist him 
w'ith the great seal ot the Subah. This was the situation 
which Bussy found on his retiun to the Deccan early in 
1758. He at onc e set about resioiing the authority of 
Sal abat Tan g. The return of the seal was demanded of 
Nizam All both by Bussy and by Salabat Jang ; but to both 
it was refused. This defiance was followed by a commotion 
about a supposed attempt to murder Basalut ]an g ; after 
which the .seal was returned tvd|li_insujls. 

TKFairir-FrcncITpatty was thus headed by the two bro- 
thers and Shah Nawaz Khan. Their stienglh depended on 
the niilitaiy forces o[ the lormci and the w'eahh secured in 
the fortress of Daulatabad bv the latter. In onlet to Ine. tk 
^ ^ 'e combinatio n, Bussv sei zed .t - 
' aii ce of the Gnver noi , and at_tjic_san_ie iiicmiem^artcsted 
the petson of Shah Nawaz Khan, anil k ept hi m under guard 
'I'his event, coupToerwith Ikilaji RacTs reliisal of assistance, 
derided Nizam Vli to make an ap[iarem submission ; but 
this vwrs iinincdiately folloucd by other' counsels Bussy’s 
Divvan was murder t'd orr a visit to Nizam Ali in the lattei’s 
teat, and almost in his presence. Orr hearing of this, Bussy 
expected an immediate attack, and sent to letch Shah Nawaz 
Jlvhan to the Freirch cangr. Resistance was oflm'd : in tfie 
conllicL Shah Nawaz Khair was slain ’ and Nr/am AU. sluink- 
irrg li-om the judgrrrent ol the sword, fled with a parly of 

1 at.rjdjx liuiit (17li}). J.[> ‘le-tn. 
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hoisi' Iki'isy, haviu” coiu'ihaied IkisaliU Jang with the 
olfci f)l the govmmicnl ol Hyderabad, Uius .succeeded in 
re c'siablishiug the; aiUlumiy oi Salabat Jang. At this tune 
his caicei iti the Decrau was suddenly cut short by the 
ordc (il 1 ,alH^ eshn suiimsoued him south ith all the lioops 
that (ladtl be sjiattd lioui die delem.e ol Masulipatain 

It is loieigti to the [uesent purpose to pursue the story 
hutliei. It is ( nougli to reiuiud tlit; leader that in this 
s.mu* year (’.live disjiatched :ui expedition Itoui Calcutta 
uudei Colonel Fotde, w ho defeated the French in lire [icld, 
capUned M.isuHjratam. held it itndt'r great difhtulties, aiifl 
ohtaimd hotti tire dtMtted Salabat Jairg, without any obli- 
g, It ion of sc (Vice irr ret urn. the cession of the provinces 
ts'hkh |!k Flench louiterly had held. 

'The teinaik.thle ejrisode u’e have Iteen considering bears 

111 lufi ways at least upon (he subject of this book. No one 
(an deni the brilliance ol Bussy’s character, or his skilful 
(ondmt alike of miliiai-y and political affairs; and yet the 
French successes in the Deccan were cornplct^y fruitless, 
excejit in so far as they provided Duplcix tsdth a shadow of 
legirimate authority. French control of the Subahclar of 
the Decean, on whoiu the govcrnrnerrt of the Carnatic was 
tradiitoitally dependent, euabletl Dupleix to put forth a 
veiy plausible case, which the Faiglisb found it difficult to 
(onitusdr. hut which was utterly at variance with the 
facts, .\s the Kitglish did rtot care to accept Duplcix' 
thftiiies, their [dausilrility tttalU*recl little ; and the Freitch 
paid Iteavih tor beiirg able to declare that Dupleix Irad 
beett appointed Xawuh ol the .South by competent Moghul 
authority. 

y ft has been usual to consider thtit in recalling Bussy in 
/ l.ally tva.s stupidly gising up the fruits of Dupleix' 

polity. But let us consider what those fruits were. Irr, 

brs t placx ". the Dcccaii expedition withdrew -from the 
’Truu'ar'fiehl ol operations— the CarnaticT-a relatively consi- 
deiable body of troops and incomparably the ablest French 
offieer ; but for this It is very possible that the long and, 
indeewive struggle with the English might have been consi- 
derably nrodifiech the French Company might not have 
bc'cn disgusted with grancjiloqucipt accounts of victories 
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which produced uoLhuig but renewed wai, Du[)lc*ix might 
have remained at Pondichery, and the cotu'se of subseiiuent 
atlaius been changed I*' jhe second place, while the, ck- 
pedition secured great teiritonal concessions, it was never 
more than just sell-supP<^^'lii'n> ■'’'J as in the eaily 

days Bussy and his cnmpaiuon,s remitted to Poiuliclieiy 
the pioceeds ol Salabai Jaiig’s munihtence. Once the 
treasuries ol Idydcrabail ami Aurangaliad luul been emptied, 
Btissy was continually i'l straits lot money. When he lelt 
the Deccan he claimed as due to him fiom the Company 
consideiable .sums w'hich he had had to advance loi the 
maintenance ot his tioops. It appears then that the advan- 
tages derived from Bugsy’s exploits ivere shoxvy rather than 
substantial, and that the policy which sought them was 
fundamentally unsoudd The Deccan was not worth 
conquering. 

Yet this expedition merits the closest attention, for it ' 
shotred how a body of Europeans might dominate an Orien- 
tal court, the clangers to which they would be exposed, the 
advantages which they could hope for. Clive's relations . 
with Tafar Ali were id st the same as Bussy's with dsalabirt 
Jang. In both cases^e prince tvas xreak, untrusuvoiihy, 
soie?y :\cpendent in fact upon t\\c Europeans who bad given 
him lus throne. In both cases this Ein opeaii pi edoininance 
roused the bitter jealodsy of the Muhammadan nobles who 
intrigued for the support of other European nations in 
overthrowing that predominance. In both cases the linaii- 
eial administration was so weak that the prince was always 
in diniculties fcjr monoy and constantly thieatencd bv an 
unpaid army. In b()th cases Imancial diHiiuliies comiwlled 
the cession of tcrritoiy which still was not adeciuaie to tlie 
public necessities. Id both cases the European leaders 
seemed auia/dng tcu'adls lot their sotvices. In both rases 
tlicy avoided all ajipearance of inclependem authority and 
limed at directing affabs from behind the screen of the,. 
nari ve govei ninenTT'' 

"^Tns’Tiof'fbo inuch to say that Bussy’s example ivas con- 
stantly before the eyes of Clive in those uncertain, exciting 
years which followed the capture of Calcutta by Siraj-ud- 
daula. Less smooth and debounuive. his forceful chaiacter 
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.iiifl inoic sKUif position i-tuhlcd him to obtain an even 
j^nMU-r ascendancy than Hussy had been able to cstaldish ; 
tile supeiioi wealth ol Henj^al peiinitU-d grcatei scope than 
the sun scotched, loc ky })lains ol the south : but apart honi 
these difieunces in clunactei atul position, (dive liad to 
entouniti the same pioldenis as Hussy, and commonly 
;iflo[)ied the solutions which the latter had devised. 
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THE POLK’.Y OF DUPI.EIX 

B efore the exploits ol Dupleix and Uussy had pro-^j 
duced their natuial consequences, the position of 
Europeans in India had varied tnuch. In the noiUu 
they were at the uncertain mercy of the local Governors. 
At Calcutta, lor example, the Coirncil feared to condemn 
a Muhammadan to death ; and neither Fiench nor English 
were allowed to strengthen or enlaige their lortifications. 
But the government of Bengal under Aliviidi Khan W(is 
comparatively vigorous, and subordinate officials tvere 
closely watched. The governments dependent on tire 
Stibahdar ot the Deccan, however, ’ivere much less strictly 
, supervised during the later yeans of Nizam-id-Mulk He 
had aclojDted the cu.stom ot letting out the various otlices 
for short terms to the highest bidder ; and the local Nawabs 
were at liberty to recoup themselves as best they could. 
The European factories which lay within thcii powei felt 
their severity. Those at Masiilipatam, formerly a great 
mart, languished or were Avithdratvn on account of the 
heavy duties that had been imposed. The French factory 
at Yanam, the Dutch at Narsapur, the F.nglisb at Ingeram 
and Madapollani, were harassed by deinand.s for presents, 
or Teciuisilions to buy limber, under pain of die stoppage 
of trade. On more than one occasion die total abandon- 
ment of these factories yvas contemplated. 

In the s<mth the position wa,s very dilfcrent. There 
the'SIropeans held fortified and garri.soncd cities. Madras 
was a place of considerable wealth, a centre of trade and 
. banking, not lightly to be meddled with, and there the 
'English privileges were jealou.sly upheld./ "When in 1744 
a shroff, instead of applying to the English couris, dared 
to seek the aid of the amildar of St. Tiiome to procure 
[layment from an English debtor, be xvas promptly hnecl 

8 
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HOI} pagodas, and .such reprG.scntations were made to the 
oifending amildar that lu; promptly ofTetccl apologies, ex- 
plaining tiiat he (uid but rcfcnlly come from a remote part 
of Inelia and knew nothing of English privileges. Neither i 
Madias nor Ponduht'ty weie in the least accustomed to^i 
list' in (head of the Nawah’s displeasure^'' They avoided I 
(.nisfs of dispute— tliat was natural in a purely trading 
souety-'fuii I)npleix had lonnd the F,uu)pcan.s in this po,si- 
tioti when he assinued the goveitnncnt in 1,742. and had 
eujosfed its htnefus lor seveial years before his mind turned 
Itoin (onnnctcial to political meditations. The indepen- 
dent poNiliou ol E,uio].jeans in the Carnatic svas the starting- 
point fiom which his policy developed. 

Idis motives in suppoiting Chanda Sahib in his attempt 
on .\tcot were simply to strengthen that position. He 
evpccted two things. One xvas that the new Nawab would 
favour Frciuh tiadc. that the subordinate officials would 
be less disposed titan ever to interfere with goods destined 
tor the French settlement. The sectond was the enlarge- 
ment of Ft each territory round Pondjehfery, involving an 
increase in the Conitpany’s permanent revenues, and also ' 
the establishment of a considerable weaving-centre under 
its own jurisdiction. But in all this there was nothing 
tn-w. 'I he English had scut an embassy to the great Moghul 
tliiits ye.us before to procure the grant of villages which 
the) (k'siied for exactly the same reasons. How liuJe 
Dupleix fuiesaw tite development of his political ideasMs 
show It by his attitude towards MuzafCar Jang after the_vic- 
U)t ) of Mnbui. He is “a leech to be got rid of as soon as 
possible." The pTincIpal purpose of the French coniin- 1 
gem is to guard Chanda Sahib against him. There Is no 
trate of any idea of political predominance. Chanda SahiB 
is still his own master. It is he who elects to attack Tanjorc 
instead of Trichinopoly in 1749. Fie flies to Pondichery, 
dragging the French army after him, on the approach of 
Nasir Jang in 1750, 

This absence of real political motive explains why^ 
Duplek felt such surprise and indignation at the English 
.support afford(?<l to Muhammad AH. He had not interfered 

’ Com.. Mareli 8, 1744. 
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when ihey at-tacked Tanjorc ; why should they act 
differently 

His correspondence with Floyer, the Governor ol Fort 
St. David, abounds with protests of this nature." Whets 
the English occupy Tiruvendipuram, he does not cpiesiion 
their right to do so, but complains that they ought to have 
given him notice instead ol pulling down the Fieiuh (lags. 
On their sending help to Muhammad Ali, he observes that 
in the past Europeans have never intervened in disputes 
between a European and a country power, and that iliis is 
the only policy possible for them in India. He was unawaic 
that he had inaugurated a policy which was to levolutiouise 
the situation and render the traditional acquiescence 
mipo-ssible. 

In that respect his English opponents saw the actual 
bearing of his policy more clearly than he did himself, as. 
is evinced by their preparations for resistance in the autumn 
of 1749. Even then, ho weve r, and for long after, t he ir 
a ttitude was determined by urade rathei than political consi- 
deratjons. They were defending the commercial piivileges 
of the Company, not fighting for predominance in Southern 
India. The treaty to which they agi’eed at the close of 
1754 shows how far they still were from having imbibed 
the political ideas ^vhicli Dupleix had in the intetval 
developed. 

That development may be said to date from the deatli 
of__Nasir Jang in December ]750. Up till then Dupleix 
would have been perfectly content with Nasir Jang as Subah- 
dar- He had just concluded an amicable aiiangeinent with 
him. But his death and the accession of Mnzaffar Jang 
necessarily modified his aims and ambitions. Muzaffar 
Jang, like Chanda Sahib, oxved his position .solely to the 
French. So uncertain was he of su{)port that he insisted 
on Dupleix giving him a Ficnch body-guaid. His death 
proved the need of such a.ssistance. Flis succej5.sor. Salabat 
enjoyed the same precarious position, and needed 
•the same aclventitious help. But by the theory of outworn 

f “11 poitvait crtiiie i rimiiu>lnlite <les .\nglais et tjuMs jmiEeraiciit sa 
correctiiin (Ians des cdtijonctuies toutes pardlle." (Cnltrii, op (d.p. 290) The 
lemark looks stianae in flic liglif of subsequent etents, but is tine enough of 175®. 

iJSce french Conetiwntlencr, 1750. 
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Moghul institutions, the Suhalular of the Deccan was the 
lord ol the south. 'I'he Nawab of Arcot was his nominee ; 
the kings of Mysore and 'Fanjore were his tributaries. 

'I lie thaiige of position is indicatcrl at once by the grants 
that were made. At Fondle liery Mu'/affar Jang bestowed 
on the Fietich Masulipatam and lecogiiised Dupleix a.s his 
De[iul> south of the ii\ei Kistna. But as yet Dupleix was 
not piepaied to take full uilvanlage of these grants. He 
at OIK e named (ihattdii Sahib as the Naivab of Aicot, tvliich 
meant in fact the establishineni ol mnneious obstacles in 
the wa) ol his exeu ising political power. On the death 
of Mu/alFai Jang, his successor coniiimecl all his grants to 
the Ft tmth ; and pi esently we begin to hear of netv demands, 
'l.’o the town and distiict of Masulipatam was added the 
r Hjjninrng distfTi-rof Coii davir. Then, as the ascendancy 
which Bussy esiablished over Sabbat Jang became more 
evident, ami as Chanda Sahib grew’ restive under the grow- 
ing resti.iint imposed on him, there appear wider ideas of 
the advantage which might be taken of the situation. It 
ocruts to Dupleix that the Deputyship might be made use _ 
of, .ukI a curitms intrigue emerges wdth that object in view 

'Fliat catises of dissatisfaction would arise again.st Chandarv 
Sahib w.is as ret tain as that clay follows night. He was 
indebted to Dupleix and the Company, and probably to 
fi.dl Fondichety besides ; Oriental state-debtors have ever 
been bad pa\m.is(cis. His collections in the revenue year 
175(161 (.mnot have amounted to much, and had possibly 
bfctt exfierted to amoutit to moie. Financial differences 
thus aisnost (crtainly arose between the allies. Then again 
theie was the cDfiduct ttf the war. At .Amb ui:, iu..T.iwJorc7\, 
.nui against Nasir fang. Chanda Sahib had displayed no 
militaiv talent ; lie had rather given grounds for doubting;, 
his peisonal bravety. ^In the campaign against Mubammacl 
•\!i At f ritiiiuopolv. tfie French therefore took a more 
decided pan and gave coniiuands rather than offered advice. 
C ban<la.J s.rbib took this hardly—as was inevitable ; he i s 
alleggsl w Mi-._gt eat probability to have written to Delhi* 
c otuplainin g that'SaJab at Jang was deTIvpnng~lbe w’ho le 
rpttntry mm the hamJs'ljirthe Christ bTis, and that the True 
F^uihvwu It!' TjcTrodden tlown unless he rece ived .a farma n 
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for Arcot Ironi the Empcior him self.^ 

Wc have already seen how this scheme tvas counter-] 
worked by another, intended to csfablish Dupleix’ autho- 
nly.“ In writiuf^ to the C'.onipany, Duple ix asrtibes tlus lo 
IJussy but it is in the last debtee unlikelyTruinhissy shoulil 
have taken action afrectiii” so pifilonndly the u-Iations ol 
Dupleix and Chanda Stihib without lull instuidiou fK)m 
his superior. In di.sclaiinint» the authorship ol the scheme, 
Dupleix was probably only evading the tespousibiUty lot 
what he leared would give his conduct Loo aggiessive an 
appearance ; and he commended it to the Company with 
the iircsi.stible argument that this grant would lelicv'c the 
Company from the ue.ed ol sending funds foi its investment, 
and w’ith assuiances that the giant only tended to the com- 
plete tranc[uillity of the French in the Carnatic.* 

The teal motive, however, seems to have been the clis-1 
possession of Chanda Sahib “On receiving the parawana,” I 
writes Bussy, “I think you should summon Clianda Sahib 
and his son, tell them they may sit cjuiet, as you arc Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and take all the troops on yoiii account.’''’ 
Dupleix. however, prefetred to ivait until lie had leceived 
from Delhi the confirmation ol Salabat Jang's paiawana; 
and gieat pains wctc taken to keep the matter unknown to 
Chanda Sahib, In March 17,')2 it is said that a confirmative 
paraw’ana was ‘cnt him to lull his suspicions,'’ and a Icllct is 
cpioted svhich, however suspect by origin, bears within it 
all the marks of ptohability : “I am a.ssured.” Bus.sy is said 
to have WTitten, “tliat Chanda Sahib ha.s sent jnoposals to 
I Muhammad Ali Khan, telling him he lelt he should never 
he anything hut a slave of the Governor's and only be Naw-ab 
in appeaiance— AVrenuV Nahah qii'en jieintnre ; and there- 
foie proposed to leave him in peace at 'rrichinopoly, and 
himself to ivithdraw* to Aicot.” They w’cre, Bussy con- 
tinues, to help each other against all enemies, even against 

1 lluss^ to UttpleK, Sfptevivbci I, 17"1 pfnir C,nrlehi'u, p 

- Seo p(i. S),i~‘)4 . ^upra. 

Duplets to the Cnmpam’, Vehniai-) la, ITVi : "Vous v troiivctpt tin ev^nc- 
mcnc aiitpiel je ue m'attendois pat- C’est le put ottvrage tie \[, tie Bussy " 

1 Lor nt 

•s Biistt, to DiipkMx, October IS 17"»l, «/'. Hamoiii. up cit., p. Itit! 

0 Gtuldteu Mt-muire, p. 6" . if. abo Binsy tu DuplfK, .tpvil 17, 1732. ap. 
Mini pour la Compaqnie contre Dupleix, Fiieer No. 6. 
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flu; I-t(nrli.‘ 'jjic:; ([uc-sdoii ol CJluncla Sahib was delcj- 
uiiiifd by his death, lint Duplcix’ parawana was u.sed, as 
wv have seeu, tu justify his daims against the English ; and 
when \Iutt,i/a \li bitaiue N.iwab, he was otdy Duplcix’ 
dcjiuiy ’ 

'i hus Duplcix attctu[)tfd to solve die piobicni of goveni- 
iiw, !ht (uUnatic. 'llic diduuhy ol (onirolling Chanda 
S.iluh had ntiducd a uuolulion necessary. But when 
Duplcix decided on laccjniing Nawab, he had no iutention 
ol utidc tt d.iu '4 the administration in person. ‘‘I shall iin- 
mediaieU u uoe a Nawab \i.e a naib rn deputy] who -will be 
(barged nidi all the detail of the pi evince . . . and it will 
h* !,( v.hi> V, >U lender me accnmit ol the revenues. . 

, dn a( rual fact Duplcix did not find this scheme practi- 
(ahle. ioi I aw's suirendei and the other French reverses of 
IT-Il' atid 17ad left cmly a small pait of the Carnatic at his 
tlis[>o-.a!. Nor. when he appointed Murtaza Ali Naib of 
.\uot. was he so imprudent as to entrust him with the gene- 
lat ( olleeriou of revenues^ Tljat-Utas confided, t o P^pai p 
i Fillai , a cieatuie (if^Madiune^^Dupleix ; and the malversa- 
tions amrnppt'cssions of this man are credibly asserted^ to 
Itave e<|uaUed anything done that way by Inriian revenue- 
collerlois 

/'d’lit' S'. stem thus established .so far as French power cx- 
tctiiled in the Cat untie was rather the result of circumstances 
I than tlu fuiit oi (xilitieal meditation^ It followed the 
eouise whi(h would ha\e been adopted by any administrator 
of the eighlet nth eentmv. N or w:ts Du plci x ev e n the hist 
to .( do;ir the sis tem. llie Dutch liad encountered .similar 
ptobleins ,is theit power had extended over the island of 
}a\ I i lie\ too hail sliiunk from interference in the rom- 
pli* ated aduiinistiafimi of a huge subject-population. They 
also had found themselves ignorant of native late and cus- 
tom ; tf«dr Fiinrtionarics were skilled rather in valuing 
spires atid mtMsuting cloth than in dealing with political or 
judittal problems ; they suffered native institutions to stand, 

I Rim'll %n Uiiplfk, Marih 7. 17.S2. ai> Gadehcu, Mimoire, pp. 6,S-6fi. 

• Mr tte paf.tfc,t,na (Lilftl in ]4tnatlt ui sjni, tl 1165, aft TlupleK' Ilepnn'ir 
4. te !rHtrf‘ ftr pp S22 S23. 

‘I K* liu«v (kuilwr 2R. 17jt, «/> C.ultru, op. rtl., pp, 2fi8-2l>9 

Bit V! t'Mltui, 
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and contented themselves ivith the control o£ the native 
princes, because they had no idea how to replace them. 

Such too wa.s the position of Dupleix in the Caiuaiic. ■ 
Even had he wished to do so, he could not possibly have 
established a European administration. He lacked the 
knowledge that would have been ie(|uiied. 

01 d iiiaics at Pondichery \rcre jonoiam alike of ibjlJaiiiiiiage 
iii Td the customs of the p eople. He could not do other 
than preserve all the forms and all the abuses ol tlu' native 
government ^^The only administrative function in which 
he was interested was the collection of revenue , and the 
sole change that he introduced there was that tlie proceeds 
were paid at Pondichery instead of at Ai cot^,' Bussy in the 
Deccan, as we have seen, showed the way to control and 
manage a native Court ; Dupleix in the Carnatic cairied 
die process a stage farther. Bussy’s career offers a fair 
parallel with the first government of Clive ; Dupleix’ ideas 
of government in the south correspond -with those which 
the English folloxved in Bengal from Clive’s fust departure 
till the Company resolved to stand forth as Diwan 

This is not the only respect in which French examples 
offered a model and a warning to the English Theie was 
also the acceptance of private presents On hearing of the 
terms of Godeheu’s provisional treaty, Bussy at once marked 
what seemed to him a fatal obstacle to its observance. On 
the stipulation that neither side should in fulurc Lake part 
in the quarrels of native prince.s. he rematks ; “It is little 
likely that cither side will keep this promise ; all ktiow how 
easily an ascendancy may be established over Asiatics. . . . 
The solid advantages that one has fouml in doing so are 
Ipowcrful motives.’’^ Private advantages were inextricably 
interwoven with the policy of Dupleix How far such 
motives rveighed with him or Bussy would be hard to say. 
1 1 is unlikely that they -weighed much in thp later s tages-of 
dieir careers, for th eiX-ambition had been aroused in the m ; 
w hatRvpr they bad been before, they becarne men playi ng 
g reat parts on a great stage , a nd, engrossed m the develo p- 
ment of their plans, they coiild not in the intoxication qf 

’ Bussy to Godehcu, Octobei 25, 1754 {Diipleix, Ripome H Godehen, pp. S'J', 
etc.). 
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Opulence, D upleix at a ll events staked the wcalili ^Tiich 
h iTpoTicy brou g'h l kiiu upo n the succ ch ti ol tliat pol icy. Had 
hFwoaTtTicrc \voulilTia\e been nr) (pu-stions ol his accounts 
or any dt-bf due bom the Cloiiipaiiy ; he would have had 
ample opport unities of settling that. Bjit with LlyiC4id.veu- 
tute ol the Fteiuli, just as latci on wiflt the English in 
Hetpytl, wv find the sauu‘ luixtute ol pub lic and private 
tnfjtives, ol j,mT)lu- .uurpi ly atelulvanlages, even among the 
fouTiuosiTu hilc the rank and file t)! both nations arc loo apt 
tsot even to mix theii motivi's. . As in polj ucx>-SAJit Q..hcrc t jhe 

We need not dwell upon the advantages which the 
leadens lound. Busss s feutune was of unknown amount, 
but It enabled iiim to buy an estate and marry the danghler 
ol tlie Due do Rohan Wdten Dupleix was recalled, he was 
actually negotiating foi the pin chase of an estate. D’Aigeiv 
son's comment on his return lecalls "Walpole’s desciiption ol 
fdiic. “.\U oter estate.s and diamonds.”^ Not were their 
subordinates forgotten. "We have already mentioned the 
tlonatinn which the French officers demanded and received 
before T’aujoie, and the subsequent mutiny of thirteen tvho 
had not been thus inspired for war. But the great field 
for such Innsests svus the Deccan, A French surgeon WTites 
horn Pondicheiy in 1752 : "All who go make immense 
fottuues, none tetmus without a consideiablc sum ; AD 
Vinceris, \fadame Diqtleix * son, has just brought back 
■I'itBtW' gold 1 ufHX's, each worth 16 silver ones,— to say no- 
thing of pagodas, silver iu[)ee.s. and jeweds, with which they 
arc ovetwiudmed in that country. . , , M. Kerjean, M. Dup- 
has just arrived with at leasTarTmtcirT^^ 
to (lolconda is every one’s ambition, but that is a privilege 
rescued ftn* the favourites of the Court. . . 

At fust Dupleix reported all this freely enough, observ- 
ing that it would facilitate the recruitment of the Com- 
pany’s officers. The Company, however, saw matters in a 

* ttopfetii. fccci*t.itt. die (li-ittict ot ValuJjvm as j jajrir ^another simil.nily 

CWt). (UHtahe Jaenl h Gonmany atlowLfI tiim to enjoy Ita pioccedn -so long 
^ iy ..ttfw.f t ^«icf!!io n. He wa» rcdliccd' tS poverty by the English 
suctwTroiihw item by thet!3!!ftany’s iniquity. 

S Ftfruh €nrtftpeinigtiei>, 17SZ. 
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somewhat different light. From the vciy fii.sL the ])iivatc 
icceipl of presents had been I'm bidden ' When m 1711) 
Narrab Sahlar Ali gave three villages to Ipniias in jagii as a 
reward for the shelter which his wife and nvoihet hatl louiul 
at Pondichery, Dumas had had to obiaia llu; C>mipaii)'s 
leave before he could etpoy them. 'The (louipauy now 
sought ami obtained hoin the ^^inistels a duree ol the 
fiomuil of State, [iiohibiting again the leceipi ol presents 
b) any seivant, t ivil or military, of the Ciom|iany, ' Duplets' 
answei to this is remaikable. It is clear, he .says, Itniu the 
piecautions taken by the Company, that its only purpose is 
to appiopiiate to itsell the lewauls of valour and good set- 
vicc, w'ithout troubling about the justice ol the pioceeding ' 

The only lesult of the Company’s action w'as to convert^ 
the presents received from the countiy powers from a public 
and avowed into a prhate and concealed mattet. Diipleix j 
wa.s permitted to enjoy the jagii granted him by Muzaffar 
Jang. The rpt hicl xehat they could not openly defend. 
But the example of these swift and easy fortunes affected, as 
such examples always must, e\ciy seivant and officer in the 
seivicc. Nor were they well piepared to resist the con- 
tagi(m of .such examples. The piactice of paying officials 
hy meatts of fees received from the public had of course 
been imjioned from Euiope m the early days of the Com- 
pany : and in India the practice had attained a development 
in accord wdth the character of the country, wheie present? 
formed the normal, legitimate', respectable teward for doing 
one's duty. Dupleix’ administration was houoyconibccn 
with what to-day wc should call llagrant corruption. Pre-V 
sents for giving a hivourable awaid in an inheritance suit, 
for re.storing a dismissed official to his post, for attending a 
native wedding for paying marks of respect to people of 
rank^— such was the everyday piactice, the uudeviating 
example. 

^ R, 'Element of l.imuiry 3t, IfiS'i, qiiotpil tn the Metiioiie iif the Comjmny 
ni;ain\t I>upleix, p. 9, n. 

“ Ueriee iKlted June 0, 17"tt .topv in 1* R. No. ,St, 1. ‘U'h V!-o <i l.tu'r 
clecice to the ■lanip purpose, dated Ilctember 30. 1731. 

Cultrii, rip nt., p. 319 

t See oE \nanila Rat)g.t Pillai, wl. i. p 31(5 ; sol. ii pp. 6. 1 1. 37. .73. 339, 
.ni 112 U should he obsctsid that the diarist tetutds these inddetus a? 
matten oE course. 
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It natuial then ihai liLs siiiHmliuates should have 
been (1 ^:c:ply ail['eete<l..^hv tlu; si^Iil ol the sudden fortun es 
which men acquired iuthc'MTTvit^^ country powcis. 
It Was hcaJjadnaaql^iotalnc them, and it did. All possible 
means of inakinj^ money were ea!:>eily sought after and grasp- 
ed at 'The instim tioiis to (hulelieu of 17515, the instruc- 
tions to I. ally ol 1757. show how alarnital rvere {icople in 
Flame at the repot ts they had received.' 

Kveti in 17.50 Dupleix tomplains ol the Ciompany's sei^ 
\anrs whom inten^t imn-» aside lioni duty" Leynt desf 
etihes his oflneis as spoilt by the independent commands 
they hate tiijintd, and unwilling to march unless they are 
to be well paid for it. ' The unfortunate Lally finds pecula- 
tion tunning through esery branch of the service. The 
chatge for feeding aitillcry bullocks is reduced from 21 to 
12 itipee-. a mouth on the express condition that nothing 
need he paid to the commanding olllcer.' The lands ol 
the Companv are always let below their value to renters 
who can be changed at pleasure and so have to pay for their 
position. Lally mentions a coconut garden the rent of 
width w.is raisetl from -1.50 to 0000 livrcs.’’’ As Orme observ- 
ed, “Wais in India always make immense private fortunes” 
and how familiar sounds this short passage from Tally’s 
unttuctifiiis: \s the lioubles in India raised a great 

number of new and sudden private estates, the same system 
Mill leigns at Poiuliclieiy, where those who have not yet 
imule a foiiinie hope to make one by the same means, and 
tfiose who h.ut‘ dissipated out' Iio]h‘ to make another.”^ 

'I’liis tentlency utidcr Dupkix’ government, although it 
iiKiv not h,ue been v> vigoiously developed as it rvas under 
r.eyut, w.w well kunwm in France, and must be included 
anuHig the causes which discredited his managemenf. But 
tu\ m,nn hdlurc lay in finance, giving colour to the rep.orts 
of mismanagement or roguery. It has been streniwusly 
argued that Dupleix made his wars pay for themselves ; but 

' l tuA*! ewn w.i:iu'(l nut to send the Company’s ttoops atone upon .any 

tnpyitieinn. 

-DiipUns; to ilie Comp.tny, October S 17”0 (Archwi”t des ColoniVs), 

Vfcmoim. 0 , uj „ 1 1 allv’s iWmojre, p 14. a , p 12. 

« letter to HoMctnesse n d itlime MSS., Indi.a, li. f. -IIH). 

1 LalWi .Miitwirf, p 21. 
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never was such a delusion. HLs collccLif)us m the Ciar nadc, 
arc unknown—lie sedulously concealed them ; so is the cx- 
pendiutre which was involved by his wans— for a similar 
reason. But in spite of these defects m our knowledge, we 
have ample evidence to .show that his policy involved a 
hetivy expenditure out of the funds provided for otlu;r pur- 
poses by the Fiench Company. The figures on width this 
conclusion dejicnds aie controversial— but if iucoiret.l, they 
may he presumed to err in his favour, for they are hnnished 
by hitiiself. From his statement of receipts and cx[)cii(liuue 
it appeals that between June 30, 1748, and .-\pril 25, 1751, 
he detained 63 lakhs of rupees at Pondichcry iii bullion, 
while he received from Europe and the other factories a 
net amount of 41 J lakhs in merchandise. As he returned 
to Europe during this period cargoes amounting to only 
62 1 /3 lakhs, he therefore expendetl at Pondichery out of the 
Company’s funds more than 42 lakhs. Out of this he paid 
off more thair 7 lakhs of debt contracted during the previous 
war. leaving expenditute on curieni alTaiis amounting to 
.3 P, lakhs ‘ Norc the normal and permitted expenditure at 
Pondichery and Kai ikal amounted to 2 lakhs a year.“ i.et 
us assume that between June 30, 1748, and April 25, 1749, 
Duplcix spent twice as much— a liberal allowance, to cover 
the cost of the siege and the repairs involved. Then in five 
years Duplcix spent 30 lakhs of the Company’s money, to 
say nothing of the old revenues. These amnuated to over 
5 lakhs ill that period,*'’ That gives out of the Company’.s 
money and old revenues an average annual expenditure of 
7 lakhs— more than three times the normal. In other words, 
the Company’.s funds had to provide air annual sum of 
lakhs for the war, rvithoui which Dupleix could have increas- 
ed the Company's investment by near 50 per cent. The| 
Company thus had to pay what was, relatively to its annual ' 
imports, a great sum towards Dupleix’ war, at a time wdren 
he was assuring it that the war was costing nothing. 

So much appears certain. And while this contribution 
from the Company’s funds was large when compared ivith 

1 Figutes taVen fioni tlip statement fl*ic(.rt, Q_} in DujileH' ficlmiise i ti 
lettre dii Steur Ondefifti. 

2Etat General ties Dipensei, dated Fcbriiaiy 17. 1717 ( tirliifci des Colonm). 

8 Memoirs pour la Compagnie, Piecei U C aticl D. 
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the aiaoutit ol the investnieuh and enoimous when com- 
pared witli the usual annual expcndituic, it rvas no small 
part d 1 the loml expenditure involved by the war. I’he 
English expenditure during the thiec years in which they 
tunk an at ti\e p:ut aiucmnied to 1 1 or 12 lakhs a year. It 
s( nils likely ihen that the Eiench expendituie was met to 
the (.xtnil ol at hast a iiuaitei out ol the Company’s funds. 
Cousideiing that Hupleix atid Chanda Sahib enjoyed the 
Catnatu tevemte imdistuibed lor less than :i year, we may 
welldembt whethei ihei ounuylumished mote than another 
([uaitei ttnvaids the uai expendituie. The balance ivas 
luiuishcd, [laitly by the t onttibiuions oi Mysore and Mur- 
ta/a Ali, pat tl^ by the tieasme oi Nasir Jang, ranch of which 
Diipleix rvas obliged to expend on the war, borrowing it 
('ithet out of his oxm piivate puise or out of those of the 
other shams. 

It appears then that a considerable proportion of the 
French Company’s funds rvere absorbed by Dupleix , and 
that he succeeded no better than did the English then or 
later in making war in the Carnatic pay for itself. Like the 
Deccan, it wa.s too poor. It was ruinous to dispute it against 
another European power. Dupleix’ schemes and policy 
demanded a wealthier province than either the Carnatic or 

Deccan for their realisation. 
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THE OVERTHROW OF SIRAJ-IID-DAULA 

T he events which followed the conclusi on nl f fodclicu ’s 
t reaty showed how impossible it was foi Ficiich and 
English at that moment to live side by side without 
disputes. By the tieaty it was ananged lhaL_,each should^ 
remain in possession ot the districts tvhid i JTitetuaTyJield. ' 
Even that gat'e birth to diin culties. Both parties claimed 
certain districts! \Vhen commissaries were appointed to 
determine these differences, they too fell to wi angling. Two 
months after their nomination, they svere recalled, to let 
their tempers cool ; four months later they were set to work 
again, but to no better purpose. Quarrels and protests 
nearly led to blosvs. E ach party accused the other of ciTn 
C i Loaclunenlsj and jdte discussia as. had no resnlr except toy 
C Msperate both s ides ^ 

Nor were these dilliculties confined to the districts lying 
between the undisputed possessions of French and English. 
'TlicJirench entered terr it ories near Trirhiiip pnly which 
were alleged always to have obeyed Muhammad A li. The 
En glis h se nt an expedi tio n to raise revenue in Madur a and 
Tinnc velfy.^- a nd threatened Murtaza Ali at Vello re. These 
incidents almost led to bieaking off the truce. Duval d e 
Leyrit, who in March 1755 had come tlown ftom Bengal 
as G ovcT nov of Potidk hery. demamlcd sharply how the Eng- 
lish dared to make compicsts "in Madura and TinneveUy, 
tv’hicb belonged to his ally, the King of My.sore,* Bigot 
r eplied with perfect truth that neither the French noj- the 
Mysoreans had had a foot in those rlistricts all the war.'* As 
for Vellor e. Leyrlt threatened to .march to its as.sista xt«: if it 

> the t oiuiiii'.'-.iius' l‘uri ei’iliiifis. l/Vi Vi, fiom .Smxlrv Book? tiE the Milit.in 
Uepartment oE the iUadr.is Rccoids. 

- Heron’s expedition, on svhuh Oime dd.ites at gteator length than it 
desert es 

s Lcyrit tn I’lgot, .\ugiht Ifi. ITj’i (Iietirh Coue'^pimdenff). 
i I’igot to Leynt, August 27, 17 j> fi/nd.). 
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was altack ect.* All rhis led to a revival of the dispute as to 
who was the legitiTnate Nawab. Ley xit a rgued that all r^s. 
uikI rcyemves w ere due to_5 alabat Jatig ; Pigot 
swjLJ'cd that the latter could never i )c I'ccognised “while his 
only support sectus to Ire a Luge hotly of French troops. 
ft is oil the whole sutprising that x var (licL -uat-b-tcaJc out 
again in the (lainatie helore it was declarctl in Isuiope. ' 
'File rea.smi is piohahly to be hmnd in the fact that in the 
lit St lialf of ITufi both nations ivete coiicernecl with events 
in the Deccan lathei than in the Carnatic. Leyrit was send- 
ing rcinfotceiuents to support Ikissy in his rliflicuUies ; Pigot 
was pre(>anng an expedition to take advantage of them. 
.\nd then in the middle ol the yeai came the sudden ncw.s 
ot (\ilt utta seized by Sn<i|-ud-daula. 

To what extent this misfortune was due to w'hat had 
happened in the south is uncertain, Hohvell ielate.s that 
on his (leatlnhecl vlLiAkcH_Kh an AOlcuu^y jyai ned his yo ung 
sjicaasor, iiij.ai:ud-d'aula. I ^usl-lhe ambitiaus of thiL Euro- 
pwns,. his has been denied by Company’s scivants better 
inlonuetf and on the whole more tvuthlul than Holwell.^ 
But while the death-bed may easily enough have been but a 
pkturescpie addition, it is difficult to believe that the death 
of Anwar-iul clin Khan, the death of Nasir Jang, the posi- 
tion which Russy established at the court of Salabat Jang, 
winx tegatded svith that a^iathy which Holwell’s enemies 
would haw us hfliew. Wc know at all events that Alnirdi 
Khati was so shocked at Nasir Jang’s death that he thieatencd 
the Fietich in llengal xvith the sei/utc of their property.' 
Incut ions and apathetic as Indians may have been, the 
shiHghtei ol ixvo Muhamm.uUvn jiriuci's and the tutelage cif 
a fhitd f»y the infidel were no't events to be passed over with- 
out commeiit at a muhatumadaii Court. It matters little 

’ l ii7 I’iijot, }.iiiii,n\ 7. IT'ii tihiil i. 

»'f tthiiiaiv S aiiil *1, 17'itl (ftmtii Ci‘i<f".lioHdi‘Hcf’), 

» Sfiftilar and 'imil.ir tuiitlcss Kinfeiences Iiad been pro 

trtrdtnfs in Nitttli Vnutu.'i. Shaip compUincs came funn the West Atu’ean 
Ftcnch and English could not avoid quarrelling wherever thej 
mtit 

* Watts te the ilfcwmi- j/n* HfifituUrm , cF. aho VVatts lo the Cmnp.uiv. 
}.*ni«rv 3W, If.’f". Pa|»cn cited regarding Bengal. 17,"iC-57, withtmt further 
.luEhnritv, will he fotiml in Mr, S C. Hill's aihniraFile coUcttion 

■i -f ultm ftp nr , p, S’/t. 
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whether AHvndi Khan solemnly warned his grandson or 
not ;^ne can doubt tlial these things were w’el! cakulateil 
to raise suspicion and distrust in the uiind Of the youngs 
Nawab..'J 

All the other causes assoiicd to base jnoduced (he 
teiiiblc outbreak were evidently urged and [uesstal mainly 
ill Older to discredit the COvenior of Calcutta, Roger Drake. 
He and Ids Council arc alleged to have piolected a luiiaway 
wlio.se wealth the Nawab unshed to sei/e, but wliidi lliey 
wished to share : they are alleged to have insulted the mes- 
senger whom the Naivab .scut to demand his sunendet : 
and ivdiile these accusations may well enough be true, their 
tiuth hardly merits the trouble of discussion. Such mo- 
tives would scarcely have turned back the Nawab in the 
very act of marching against his only dangerous rival. The 
English were believcfl to have been strengthening their, 
fortifications ; the Nawab sent them an ordci to reduce their 
works to their former condition ; and to this demand the 
English replied that thev must be prcpaicd to defend them- 
selves against a French fleet Smely it was this re])ly. react- 
ing upon suspicions and teai-v aheady hnined, which bi ought 
the Nawab and his army to a sudden hah at Rajmahal on 
their way to Puinca, He surely feaied that the Eniupeans 
weie preparing to repeat in Bengal what they bad jicipetnu- 
cd in the Carnatic. Why otherwise should he have sent 
threatening messages at the same moment to the French and 
Dutch ^ Nor is this view inconsistent with his sulisenuent 
lieatment of them. After the easy captrin; of Calc'utta, he 
was persuaded that for him at least Eurofieaiis bad no tenors, 
He could govern them, he .said, with a pair of slippers. He 
did not, therefore, attack Chandeniagoie and Chinsura after 
he had taken Fort \\’'illiain, because he had ceased to fear 
them. 

■^T^n Ivla^ 17, Sirapiuhdaula received the English atmver 
regarding their defences, and at once marched hark to Afiin 
shidahad, which he i cached on June 1. jOn the outskirts 
of tliat city at Kasimba/aar was an Englishr'factorv, important 
both on account of the silk wdiich it piovided for tlie Com- 
pany and the intercourse with the Naivah’s duiiiar which 
its situation made possible. The factory was fortified, but 
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gcUiisoti consisted oE only fiffy men, and its guns were 
small and lioneycoinbed with rust It was blockaded on 
May 31. On June 3 the Nawab demanded the chicl’s pre- 
sence. "tliis was Wdliam Watts, a man ol some scnice, 
and possessing a talerii Im diplomacy which was later on to 
be fully displa)ie<l. By threats he was lotccal to sigti a paper 
piomisingto la/e the new woiks at (ialcutta, to cease passing 
the goods of nati\<“s .cs Knglish, and lo affoul no shehei to 
the Kawab’s subjects at Calcutta. ^N^xl clay the lactoiy 
was sut leilden d.’ 

At this time Foit^ 'Whlliaiu was m as wietched a state as 
was Madias in 17 th. It had long been so. In 1742, after 
the M.iKU'nas had begun their decastations in Bengal, and 
when Indian politic? were manifestly growing precarious, 
the Italian engineer Foiresti and the English officer, Major 
Kni[n‘, condemned it as untenable. Rut Knipe went on to 
^fadtas, and Foircsti was disnrissed as an extravagant 
scheiiier. In 1747 Cornmodoi'e GrifFm declared the place 
to be indefensible. Captain Fenwick in vain attempted to 
induce the President to erect works which would include 
the fatal church that commanded the gorges of all four 
bastions. The captain of artillery informed the Council 
that thi‘re was not an embrasure fit lo hold a gmr or a carri- 
age fit to mount one ; the Council only resolved that Iris 
icttc't uai inegulav. So in 175(), in spile of numerorrs plans 
and c ah illations, Foi t Whlliam still stood with great windorrs 
tut in its tin tains, with out-buildings masking the fire of the 
fu'itinns, wifli ruinoit'. walls unfit to bcai a gun, and looking 
mou- like a deserted Moorish fort than a European stvong- 
hoh!.“ 

Xot was the place bcllcv off for a garrisoir. The neccs- 
sitv of H sitting the French had comiielled the Council at 
Madi IS to detain ihcie batch after batch of recruits destined 
foCRnrgal ; between 1750 and 1754, 600 nren had been thus 
detaiiUHl. Besides this, Bengal had sent down at least two 

’ ikttti to (he Company, November 30. 1756) complains of ihisr' 

a a.fitwe fur »s*en!v tom lumis. he savs, might lutve clel.ivcd the ndv.iiue mi 
tatiiisia for nuny days. As against this Watts rejmns tiiat the short defenco 
tiuii at Oknita pimi's th.it tlic Kantnbj/aai fattoiy was untenable ilVattv 
t.'iV t owjaivv laiuiaiv 30 17”V. 

-Sie Wstson’s O/d rmi iminiMi, vol. ii. 
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detachments, few of whom ever returned. The gairison, 
therefore, was exceptionally weak. It amounted to only 
190 men, most of rdiom were the half-castes known at 
Madras as Topasscs, The Militia was embodied, but, when 
sailors had been diaflcd off to the shijjping, there renumud 
in all only 230 fij<htinf> men, together with a useless body 
ol unttained Aumaiiatis and otlieis ' Noi was the (om- 
mandauL a man to make gootl by skill hi.s hick ol numbers, 
lie is siiid to liave been on the [joint ol l)eing bioke heiote 
the attack ; and lor his inilitary capacity, he ke[Jt that to 
himself." 

The defence ol Calcutta would in any case ha\e been a 
matter of great difficulty ; but the plan actually adopted, of 
tiying to defend the streets of the town, rras jjiobably the 
worst that could have been chosen. 1 1 irreaut t hat the enemy 
would have cover to get up within close range ; that they 
rvould be able to threaten the rear of eveiy post, since all 
the avenues could not be adequately guarded : that all the 
advantages of European discipline and fire-control were 
abandoned Vn enteipii'-mg kadei would have led his 
men out into the open, and sought an op[)ortunily to bring 
the enemy nndei the lapid fneot his field-pieces , a puulent 
commander would h.ave blown up the houses and the church 
that overlooked the foit, tluown up earth hchiud the win- 
dows in the curtains, and dcstioyeil the outhouses that pre- 
vented the cioss-fire ol the southern Ijastions. But spirit 
was lacking for the liist of these ofjeiatlons ; and [irhau* 
mteu'st w.is too stiong lor ilu‘ seioud.’ 

Ill s[)ite of the encouragciiient he had received from the 
sm render of Kasimha/aai, Sh.ij ml daiilil stiil tiesil'ab’Ti 
ahtmt attacking Calcutta xvitfi nothing but his own lesources. 
lie demanded helpjiourtlu* French and Dutch,’ and even 
olfcrcd to hestenv Calcutta on the fotmer in returh for theit 
assistance.' This rould not he gi'eti. Fveii in the Caina 
tic, the English had steadily iclused to co-openite in aav 

I IIuIwoH to SI.iil'.H (tilv 17, t7">'i .mit to thf ( oiup iin XoMiiiHn tft 17' • 

- Itolui’ll to till' C (iiu[i.iii\ . Xirtimtiii ITWi 

‘tit s.iiil th.il llu'ii' not [K>mt* i , liut (tin tuid ifwo bccti, 

it IS in the hist dcgiec unlikely that the Caltnlta C’tmncil wouUI have satiificedt 
their Itouses. 

nnil, t>l> ciL, vol 1 p IS 
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attack on the ancient possessions of the French ; a similar 
reason compelled the French refusal in Bengal, fior is there 
any evidence that they wished to do so. 

In spite of this refusal, however, the Nawab proceeded 
to thFattacE"' On June 16 an advanced party of hfs troop?" 
was repulsed in a skirmish, hut it was the only success that 
was on this occasion to attend British arms. On the i Vtli 
the native infantry that had been taken into pay deserted 
in a body, and the ;northern part of the town was plundered. 
On the 18th thejFnglish were driven from their posts in 
the town and force'cl to take refuge in the fort. \ 

Then began a series of desertions almostTinparalleled 
for their coivardice and only redeemed by the equally extra- 
ordinary fortitude and suffering of others. It was resolved 
to send the wome n and children aboard ship ; two council- 
fofs nobly" volunteered to accompany them ; a,nd without 
' orders allowed the ship to drop down the river out of 
danger.' The example was contagious. On the next_daY, 
^une 19, the Govern or and the Commanfeht aho fled , and 
H'drwelF'risITg jh This exigency to a poi nt of heroism, took 
commalidTfhg co ntinued j he ctefei^ for yet "another day, 
after whrch', his men beingTtruhE and mutinous, and the 
ships"obstihateTy refusing to approach the fort and rescue 
the garitsoii, he reluctantly surrendered. 

The fate which awaited him and his companions in capti- 
' yity lTaTbecnhwraTed'?0“poigna'ntly"l3y“hiTTTtM"pHrBiar- 
"uiere is no need to describe again the imprisoninent of 146 
people all one night in a rDom“nor20 feet squ:ire, whence 
only'2^'ehiefg^TLliv^ '"'Ffo one" bias ascribed this event to 
the personal orders of Siraj-ud-dauTa ; but theTnanyrtfeum- 
slances narrated of him by native historians— pregnant 
women ripped open to gratify his curiosity; Ijnatloacls "of 
people upset in the Ganges for him to watch" the ao-onies of" 
the drotvming— would go near to justify the reflection that, 
ivhen the news ivas brought to him, his first feeling must' 

rtvese gentlemen,” mites Holwcll with just inclignatioii, "lay H7i(h 30 
S4tl of vessels, tlie I9th and 20th, within sight oE oiu flag flying , and heaid us 
intessantly engaged with the cnetnv, without once attempting to letuin with 
either ships or hoats to our succour or favour our retreat” (Htilwell’s leply to 
,\tatuiiiigli.im's Humble Add>es\) (London, 8vo, 1758), ' 
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have been regi'et to have been asleep when so gratifying a 
tragedy was in action/ ^ 

The English refugees'^found shelter down the river, at 
Fultah, where the chiel people spent the next six months in 
accusing each other of having been the authors ol their 
common misfortune. The news reached Madras, as we 
have seen, when that Presidency was on the eve of dispatch- 
ing an expedition to the Deccan. On hearing of the cap- 
ture of Kasimbazaar, Major Kiilpatrick was at once dis- 
patched with 200 men to the assistance of Fort William. - 
But when he reached the Hugh, he found he could do 
nothing except await the reinforcements which the later and 
alarming news was likely to summon up 'Tj ews of the loss 
of Calcutta was received at Madras on August 16.® Tlie^ 
advfce of Clive and Admiral' Watsori*was'arbhce-s"oughTr'^' 
I^TlTererivernlhree^pQSSijale courses t-vlnch could have been, 
t aken. >iThe first was to co ntin ue the Deccan expedition and 
lea ve Bengal to its fate ; tljie^second, to send a small expedi- 
tionjto reinforce^Killpatrick ;i'lhe third, to assemble and dis- 
patch the largest force that could possibly be spared OF 
these/tlie_ first wasptot publicly avmved, for it represented 
the selfish desires of those who were to have acted as deputies 
with the expedition to Salabat Jang.^ The second repre- 
sented the views jof those who believed (rightly) that news" 
woiJdTerjy shorty be ^ree’eived' of a declaration of war 
against the French. Their narrow -particularism naturally 
met with, strong st^j3ort.i wiser, more statesmanlike 

policy— of" sending all the men ivho could be spared— 


1 Recent atteni]3ls have been made to show that Ilolwell’s nanative is false 
and that no Black Hole incident took place (see lienpp.1 Past and Ptesent, July 
1915. pp 75—101, and Januaiy 1910. pp. 130-171). But the aiguments cmploved 
cheeilully ignoie the fiist piinciplcs of evidence. That Holvvcll touched up 
his nanative with an eye to pictiiicsquc effect is possible enough ; but that a 
laigc numbei of people weie suffocated m the Black Hole is established by the 
evidence of too many survivors and acquaintances of survivors to be shaken Of 
Holwell's general veracity tlie piesent writer has as poor an opinion as an\one ; 
but even he at times appioxinrated to the tiuth, we cannot deny an asscition 
meiely because he made it , and he had too many enemies lor 'his assertions to 
pass without close scrutiny. 

2 The news arrived on July 14; the detacliment sailed July 20. 

3 It is odd to find Orme using the Old Style so long after 17.52 He dates it 
August 5 {Histoty, ii. 84) 

4 Palk and Vansittait See Oime to Payne. Novembei 3, 175G. Orme MSS, 
Various, 28, f£ 38, etc. 
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Jortunat ely was ad o pted, i-n ainlv owing to the firm, wise, and 
unanswerable argumcrro ot Robert Ormel He pointed 
out the supreme need of recovering Calcutta, and urged the 
undeniable fact upon the Council that a small expedition 
could only weaken Madras without vindicating the position 
of the English in Bengal 

His victory was not won without a struggle. The diffi- 
culty wa.s brought forward that the President and Council 
ol Fort William had retained their functions, and could not 
be trusted either to recover Calcutta or return the troops 
should Madras be attacked. This specious argument was 
met at first by the proposal that the expedition should be 
independent of the Bengal Council and should be accom- 
panied by tivo deputies from Madras. Just when this had 
at last been arranged, there ariived a member of the peccant 
Council, who protested so loudly at this supersession of the 
Bengal Civil servants that it was decided not to send deputies 
after all. Clive and Orme entered dissents from this resolu- 
tion ; and, as it was held impossible to place a considerable 
body of men under the orders of the Bengal Council, be- 
cause then they could not be recalled should that become 
necessary, it was finally settled that the leader of the expedi- 
tion should be responsible for his military conduct to the 
Madras Council who sent him, not to the Bengal Council 
whom he tvent to save. In view of the leader chosen, the 
decision iras the best that could have been taken ^ 

I The choice of a leader had been nearly as difficult a 
matter as the definition of the powers with 'which he was to 
be invested! The first candidate was the Governor himself, 
Pigot, who considered that if he were in command the Coun- 
cil of Bengal would probably offer less opposition to the 
independent powers tvhich the leader was to have. But he 
altogether lacked military experience and does not seem to 

I O'-iue had Ins faults , he intrigued none too delicately for the Government 
of Madras ; he is .iccuscd ol having demanded presents horn the Nawab , hut 
at this crisis he behaved so as to dcseise the admning giatitudc of his successois 

- It not onl) aiigeicd the Bengal Coiuicil, .as ivas to be expected, but called 
down the wiath of the Diicctors. who were outraged at this setting of the military 
above the civil branch and the thought of 4 lakhs being consigned to a single 
petson. "Had we not the highest opinion of Colonel Clive’s pindence and mode- 
ration there tsoiild be no end to the disagreeable reflections we might ma'ke on 
so extraordmaiy a precedent" (Pub. Des. from England, August S, 1757). 
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have pressed his claims. The obvious commander by offi- 
cial position was Lawrence, now commander-in-chief of all 
the Company’s forces in India ; but ill-heallh precluded him 
from going. The man who most urged his claims to com- 
mand the expedition was Colonel Adlcrcron, commander 
of the King’s regiment that had come out with Watson’s 
squadron. He was offered and accepted the command, but 
then difficulties arose, first about the return ol the troops 
to the Coast in case of need, and second about the rescivalion 
of a share of the plunder for the Company. He refused to 
give the desired assurances on either of these heads ; and so 
the Council decided at last to entrust the forces to Clive. 
Probably they had never been enthusiastic about Adlercrou’s 
going Their relations with him had been exceedingly 
difficult ; he had had no experience of warfare in India ; 
and he was such an intolerably pompous and empty-minded 
person that none could have the least opinion of his talent. 
It was another link in that chain of fortunate events that 
this incompetent soldier was not finally chosen for the 
command ’• 

The change, however, involved a delay of some three 
weeks, for the Royal Artillery had to be landed, as Adlercron 
resolutely refusecl to allow it to sail without him, and a body 
of the Company’s Artillery with their guns had to be 
assembled and embarked. All these transactions took up 
much time, so that it was not until October 16 that the ex- 
pedition sailed from the Madras roads, two months after 
the news of the loss of Calcutta had been received. The 
delay had been considerable, “Yet,” as the Directors wrote, 
“we observe many marks of care and good conduct which 
deserve our approbation.”^ Indeed, the final resolve of the 
Madras Council was characterised by such a broadness of 
view, such a recognition of general interests transcending 
the local interests of Madras, as are at all times exceptional 
and precious. 

The expedition, apart from the four ships of the line and 

1 Aclleicroii wiote home that he had neter ically been intended to Rn, and 
that the oftei of the command was intended to get the Rov.il Artillerv embaited. 
aftei which it was thought tiiat he would agice to let it go lutUout him .Vtllci- 
cron to Fox. Novembei 21, 17*16 (10. Home Misc, No. 94, t 210) . 

2 Pub Des horn England, November 11, 1757. 
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the frigate which formed Watson’s squadron, was composed 
of 800 European troops and 1000 sepoys. Two hundred 
of the Europeans were furnished by a detachment of Adler- 
cron’s regiment; the remainder consisted of 103 artillery- 
men and four companies of the Coast infantry.' They had 
a prolonged and stormy voyage ; and only reached the Hugli 
a few days before Christmas." One of the squadion, how- 
ever, was driven into Vizagapatam and put back to Madras. 
She had 250 soldiers aboard, and so Clive had hardly more 
than his original numbers when he landed and was joined 
by Killpatrick with what troops there were at Fultah.’’’ 

He announced his coming in a letter to Siraj-ud-daula 
which he sent to the Nawab’s Killedar at Calcutta (or Ali- 
nagur, as it had been renamed) to be forwarded. But the 
letter was not phrased in the usual forms. The Killedar 
refused to forward it, and sent to Clive an amended copy, 
addressing the Nawab as “Sacred and Godlike Prince.” 
This might have been used, Clive said, before the taking of 
Calcutta, but not now. Instead, he informed the Nawab 
that he was come at, the head of such a force as had never 
before been seen in Bengal ; that he hoped the Nawab 
would take heed to his own and his people’s prosperity by 
making satisfaction to the Company for its wrongs ; and 
that, if the Prince was a great warrior, he, Clive, also has 
been fighting any time the last ten years with undeviating 
.success. Adding deeds to words, the English easily over- 
threw a body of troops that tried to oppose their march to 
Calcutta, occupied the fort at Baj-baj, recovered Fort Wil- 
liam on Januaiy 2, and plundered Hugli on January 10. 

This vigorous action alarmed the Nawab, whose servants 
proposed that the French should mediate. This was natural 
enough in view of the assistance English refugees had receiv- 
ed at the French factories ; but news had by now arrived of 
the declaration of war, and no proposal could have been less 


r,. ^ ryree^." October .S, WoG Only a quarter of the Coast 

^ landing m Bengal Long’s Selec- 

Afftihoroiigh with all the field artillery aboard only aiuved on Jan- 
sick.^'^ 22. '757, shows 705 European effectives and 144 
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acceptable. Alter some correspondence, the Nawab arrived 
before Calcutta for the second time in the beginning oC 
February. On the 4th txvo deputies^ were sent to him to 
ascertain the terms he was willing to concede. But he 
treated them with haughtiness, declined to withdraw from 
Calcutta, and terminated a threatening audience by refer- 
ring them to his Diwan. 

The English were much embarrassed, for the Nawab’s 
approach had led to a general desertion of coolies and bazaar- 
people. In this situation Clive resolved to try an expedient 
which the French had twice adopted with great success 
against Nasir Jang. He beat up tbe Nawab’s camp in the 
early morning. The enterprise does not seem to have 
been particularly well concerted. The English lost their 
way in the mist, and met with opposition which cost them 
67 Europeans and lOO sepoys But it had the same effect 
on Siraj-ud-daula as the French attacks had had upon the 
Subahdar of the Deccan. He at once drew off to a safer dis- 
tance, and sent a messenger with offers to treat. The nego- 
tiations were shorn of those long delays and tedious refer- 
ences usual in Oriental diplomacy. Within two days every- 
thing had been concluded and the Nawab had begun his 
march from that dangerous neighbourhood : rvithin five 
days he had signed the completed treaty. 

Y This confirmed all the English privileges, stipulated for 
the restitution of all the plunder which had come into the 
Nawab’s possession, and granted the liberties of fortifying 
Calcutta as tbe English pleased and of coining rupees which 
XFere to pass current throughout the province. This treaty 
has been c hara cterised as neither honourable nor secure,^ 
because it did not provide reparation for th e B lac k fi ofe 
or any guarantee for the Nawab’s fidelity to his promises. 
To this it might be answered that honour had been avenged 
by driving the Naiv'ab from before Calcutta, and that, if tbe 
Nawab wished to break his word, no secuiities could be ade- 
quate save superior military force. The second part of the 
defence is more convincing than the first. Tbe English 
success had been in no way decisive. It had alarmed and 

1 Watts and Sciafton. 

2 Elphinstone. ^ he Rise of Butish Power in India, p. 290. 
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humiliated the Nawab^ but it certainly had broken neither 
his power nor his will. The fact is that the peace was con- 
venient rather than glorious. There was the danger that 
the French might join the Nawab now that war had been 
declared between the two nations ; and it was so manifestly 
their interest to do so, that Clive was anxious to put it out of 
their power. 

The simultaneous arrival of Clive’s forces and the news of 
war created a situation of gi’eat difficulty for the French at 
Chaiidernagore, for it was at once apparent that should the 
English beat the Nawab, the ancient neutrality of the 
Ganges, which depended solely on the Nawab’s power to 
enforce it, ^vould have lost its sanction, and there would be 
nothing to hinder an attack on the French factories. Law, 
the French chief at Kasimbazaar, ivrote to the Directeur, 
Renault de St Germain, advising him either to enter into 
a neutrality ivitli the English at once or to join the Nawab 
before he made peace ivith them. “If he makes peace,’’ Law 
added, “without having received any help from you, you 
cannot expect help from him if you should bg attacked.” 

The French, however, lacked forces Leyrit claimed to 
have received orders from Europe which prevented him 
from taking an active part in Bengal. He also alleged with 
greater cogency that he had sent all his available men to 
Bus.sy in the Deccan, and that, even had he had men, he lack- 
ed ships to send them on.’^ It was not the first time that 
the Deccan expedition, fruitful in illustration and sugges- 
tion of political method, had proved fatal to the achievement 
of French schemes. It obstructed them in Bengal no less 
than it had at Trichiiiopoly 

On Clive’s arrival in Bengal, the Ft'ench had followed 
I, aw .s advice so far as to propose a treaty of neutrality. The 
English had replied that they were ivilling to agree if the 
French would join them against the NaWab.^ This the 
French shrank from accepting ; but when the' Nawab was 
marching on Calcutta, the English offered to relax this stipu- 
lation. As yet wc have had no answer from them,” "writes 

’levrit to l.allv, Octnbei a. 1758 tl evnt’s Memoir, p 191) 
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'Clive on February 1, “but I think the proposition too advan- 
tageous for them to decline^ unless, indeed, the gentlemen 
oi Chandernagore should not be vested with powers to enter 
into engagements of such a nature, which I somewhat sus- 
pect.”^ This offer was suffered to lie unansrvered by the 
French until February 21, when they renewed their 
proposals for a neutrality within the Ganges/'^ The cause 
of this long delay is not explained. Renault presumably 
was debating the possibility of driving the English out of 
Bengal with the Nawab’s help. A treaty was drawn up and 
the Bengal Committee agr-ecd to recommend it to Watson. 
It would have been better if the Admiral had been consult- 
ed at an earlier stage ; for he now declined to have anything 
to do with it unless it came into immediate effect, which 
was beyond the powers of the Chandernagore Council. “I 
declined entering any farther into a negotiation of that 
nature,” Watson reported to the Admiralty, “with people 
who had no authority to do it.”* The treaty was therefore 
declined. So sudden a change of front naturally suggested 
to the French that the negotiations had been proposed and 
prolonged merely to gain time, and that Watson’s opposi- 
tion was merely collusive But the documents lend no 
support to this view Clive seems to have been genuinely 
surprised and annoyed 

As we have seen, after the original proposals the French 
had not manifested any disposition to accede to a treaty until 
February 21 ; they then reopened negotiations which were 
broken off by the English on March 3 or 4. Meanwhile, 
the Nawab’s Court had been the scene of a diplomatic duel 
between Law on behalf of the French and Watts on behalf 
of the English. The durbar does not seem to have inclined 
particularly either way, for law complains of the weight of 
English influence, ivhile Watts dwells on the need of 
counteracting French bribes. The Seths, though already 
contemplating measures for getting rid of Siraj-ud-daula,'’ 
were indisposed to interest themselves on either side until 

^ Clive Lo Secret Committee, loc cit 

2 Clive to Secret Committee, Tebiiiary 32, WS?. 

3 Watson to Cleveland, Maich 31, 1757 

•i Clive to Select Comnnttee, Match 4, 1757 

5 Law, Op. cit , pp. IIG, etc. 
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it was clear which would prevail and be at liberty to assist 
the scheme they had really at heart/ At first the balance 
swayed in the French direction, for Siraj-ud-daula had long 
intended to break the treaty at the first opportunity. In 
conversation with Law some time before the English attack- 
ed Chandernagore he showed “that the peace he had made 
with them was anything but sincere. His eyes blazed when 
he spoke of them. I saw plainly that he sighed for a signal 
vengeance.”" Renault must indeed have managed affairs 
ill not to have been able to profit by such a favourable dis- 
position. As it was, the Nawab promised all that Law 
could desire in case Clive attacked Chandernagore. When 
the latter advanced, on the strength of a letter from the 
Naivab desiring him to prevent Bussy from entering the 
province, he quickly received a peremptory letter forbidding 
any attack on the French But a little later the situation 
tras modified by repoi ts that the Afghans who had invaded 
Northern India intended to continue their excursions as 
far as Bengal. Of the two European nations, there was no 
doubt as to which could give the more effectual help. On 
the day on which the Anglo-French negotiations terminated, 
Siraj-ud-daula offered the English a lakh a month for their 
assistance.'*’ He doubtless Tio}^ that they would thus be 
led to rveaken themselves for the struggle with the French. 
But Clive, though anxious to accept the Nawab’s offer, did 
not intend to leat'e Chandernagore behind him if he could 
help it.^ It was in these circumstances that the Nawab was 
brought to give an exceedingly ambiguous permission to 
attack the French— “He explained his sense of the matter 
sufficient to be understood he would not interfere or know 
of anything done between us and them.”’’ 

Clive had already moved towards the French settlement. • 
On March 13 he summoned the place, The next day he 
drove the enemy from their outworks into the fort. At 
last on the 2v3rd the ships arrived that were to co-operate in 


^ hoc. cit. anil [Wtitts'] Memobs of the Revolution, pp. 27, etc 
J Law, op tit , p 113. 

't Xawah to Clive, March 1, 1717 
t Clive to Pigot, Match 11, 1757 
5 Watson to Cleveland, March 31. 1757. 
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the attack, and after a hot fire for three hours the French 
surrendered. 

This was a decisive event. It deprived the Natvab of 
allies who would have been vei'y ready to assist him against 
the English. It also deprived the French Islands of then 
habitual supplies of grain, so that they were in the greatest 
dilficulty to feed or provision the squadrons sent out by the 
French in 1757 and 1758. Clive ironically sent his con- 
gratulations on the success that had thus been won under 
His Excellency’s auspices ; the Nawab could not conceal 
his chagrin at this letter. 

Moreover, the apparent danger from the Afghans sub- 
sided, and the sacrifice which had been made thus proved 
vain. Now that the French had been removed, Siraj-ud- 
daula seems really to have sought their help. He wrote to 
Bussy to come to his deliverance ; and contributed to the 
maintenance of Law and the fugitives who joined him from 
Chandernagore. This was at once made the subject of re- 
monstrances, If these hostile acts had rested entirely upon 
English evidence, one might have supposed that it had been 
fabricated by them in order to justify their subsequent 
conduct ; but the English allegations are corroborated by 
the testimony of Law. liefore the English had given the 
Nawab a reasonably cause of resentment by capturing 
Chandernagore, against his will though not against his 
orders, he had already determined to take vengeance on 
them ; after Chandernagore had fallen, he was still resolved 
on the same course, at once more bittcidy exasperated and 
more outwordly compliant. But he could be nothing 
consistently for long. He ordered Law to quit the province 
of Bengal, but supplied him with money and provided him 
with a shelter in Behar. He promised Watts to hasten the 
execution of the treaty, and at the same time wrote more 
pressingly than ever for Bussy to come to his assistance. .So 
fearful was he of some sudden onslaught of the English that 
he would not suffer a boat to come up to Kasimbazaar tuith- 
out being searched.^ One day he would overwhelm Watts 
rvith assurances of friendship, and the next turn the English 
vakil out of the durbar. 

^ Watts’ Memoh! of the Revolution, pp. 62. etc 
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For a moment Clive thought that such an act of vigour 
as the overthrow of the French would show the Nawab the 
necessity of keeping his promises^ But the Nawab’s con- 
duct convinced him in the course of April that it was 
hopeless to expect anything but bad faith. All would 
doubtless be well so long as he and the Madras troops re- 
mained in Bengal ; but he had to consider also the situation 
of Madras. At any lime he might receive an urgent sum- 
mons to return to the assistance of that Presidency, and then 
he "would have to choose betrveen leaving Calcutta to the 
metcy of Siraj-ud-daula or Madras to the mercy of the 
French. About the same time a scheme emerged which 
promised relief ftom so embarrassing a dilemma, by getting 
rid altogether of the Nawab. 

Such a design was neither novel nor surprising. Dupleix 
had already shown how easily so popular and capable a 
prince as Nasir Jang could be removed ; and before Clive’s 
arrival the Bengal Select Committee had engaged rvith the 
Seths in a secret correspondence having a similar object in 
view.' It is not impossible that Clive on setting out for 
Bengal regarded this as a possible outcome of his expedition ; 
but it had been the policy at Madras to support existing 
rather than to establish new princes, and it is more likely 
that Clive expected only to resettle the Company’s affairs 
upon a safer basis. 

But whatever his attitude may have been when he set 
out, by the month of April 1757 he had found that no re- 
liance could be placed on Siraj-ud-daula, and that a strong 
body of persons, altogether apart from the English, desired 
a revolution. The principal of these were the Seths, the 
great Hindu bankers of Bengal, who had already approached 
tfifi English. Indeed, the Nawab’s conduct had been such 
that none of the principal people at his Court felt safe, and 
therefore none were contented. The Seths had been threat- 
ened v’ith circumcision ; Rai Durlab, who had been the 
chief Minister, was placed under the orders of a mean 
favourite, Mohan Lai ; guns had been planted against the 
palace of Mir Jafar, the chief Military Commander. All 

1 Clive to Madras, March 30, 1757. 

3 Gleig, Memoirs of Worren Hastings, vol. 1. pp, 41, etc. 
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the old Ministers of Alivirdi Khan, the Nawab’s grandfather 
and predecessor, had been alarmed, disgusted, or removed. 

A revolution had therefore long been meditated at 
Murshidabad ; and it is alleged with great probability that 
Siraj-ud-daula’s delays in complying with the terms of the 
treaty were due in part to treacherous advice designed to 
force the English into the plot against lino.' 'The kilter, 
however, seem to have held aloof until a suitable candidate 
was proposed. The Seths had proposed one Yar Latif Khan, 
whom they had brought to Murshidabad to guard them 
against possible violence from the Nawab. This man was 
pressed eagerly upon the English but the latter took no 
decided part until Mir Jafar was substituted in the leading 
role. He had married Alivirdi Khan’s sister ; alike under 
the previous and the reigning Nawabs he had held high 
rank from which he had recently been removed with cir- 
cumstances of gTeat insult * 

On May 1, Clive and the Select Committee debated this 
new proposal, and resolved to accept it. Matters were still 
delayed because Watts could communicate with Mir Jafar 
only with the greatest caution , but on May 14 he sent to 
Clive a draft of the terms which Mir Jafar would certainly 
accept.'* On May 19 the proposed treaty was drawn out in 
cipher, signed, sealed, and returned for execution.® 

This affair, however, was co mplicated by the claims 
whichliad beciYs ct up Ty^QTaichand, a considerable native 
mcrcharftT wEThad formerly been extensively employed in 
the provision of the Company’s investment and had been 
gravely suspected of playing the English false when Siraj- 
tifl-daula attacked Calcutta in 1756.® In spite of this, he 
had been employed in the earliest negotiations with the 
, Seths, and reappears in connection with the candidature of 
Yar Latif Khan. Unsuccessful effoits were made to keep 
him out of the intrigue when Mir Jafar came into it ; and 


1 Law, op cU , p. 151) 

2 Clive lo Witson, ,‘lpril 26, i’7t>7 

3 Law. op, cit , pp 165-166 

■i 'WatLs to Chvc, May 14, 1757. 

3 Select Committee to Scciet Committee, July 14, 17.47 
0 On Janiiaty 30, 1757, Council ordered his property to be sequestrated, but 
the Older does not seem to have been carried into effect. Long’s Selections, p, 92. 
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when terms came to be discussed, Omichand demanded 5 
per cent, of all that might be found in Siraj-ud-daula’s 
treasury and a quarter of his jewels. In the draft treaty as 
sent down by Watts, he was to receive no less than 30 lakhs 
in compensation for his losses at the taking of Calcutta. 
But at the same meeting at which this treaty was considered, 
was also read a letter from Watts, stating that he had certain 
proof of Omichand’s having behaved with great treachery.' 
It was in these circumstances that the expedient of the two 
treaties— one fictitious and one genuine— was resolved on, 
in order to deceive Omichand into believing that his de- 
mands had been compiled with. The view taken by Clive 
and the Committee xvas that this xvas the only xvay of saving 
the lives of Mir Jafar and of the Englishmen at Murshida- 
bad, and at the same time of not rewarding a man who so 
richly merited punishment It was a regrettable expedient ; 
nor is it clear why the English should ever have thought of 
employing a man they had reason to distrust - Meanwhile, 
Omichand had provided against the possibility of the Eng- 
lish scheme miscarrying. On May 1 6 he visited the Nawab, 
and succeeded in getting an order for four lakhs of rupees 
and the restitution of all the money and goods he had lost 
at Calcutta." His exclusion from the treaty therefore dis- 
appointed his avarice, hut did not ruin his fortune ; and 
however the means employed may be condemned, it is im- 
possible to sympathise with one xvho sought so persistently 
to run xvith the hai'C and hunt with the hounds. 

Even xvhen the treaty had been returned to Watts, the 
matter xv'as not complete, for Mir Jafar’s formal assent was 
still required ; and this was delayed by his absence at the 
enttenched camp which the Naxvab had formed at Plassey. 
But he returned to the city on May 30 ; on June 4 he receiv- 
ed a secret visit from Watts and sxvore on the Koran to 
observe the treaty ; on June 11 the Select Committee receiv- 
ed it.' It confirmed all English privileges, provided ample 
compensation for past English losses, and granted them the 

1 Select Committee, Ma) 17, I7.W 

21 omit reference to the qiteitron of Watson's sianatiiie. It is iminateiial 
sine way or tlie other 

2 Watts' Memom of Ihe 'Revolution, pp. 94, etc. 

■£ Select CUimmittee to Secret Committee, July 14, 1757. 
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teiiitory later known as the 24 Paraganas. It was agreed 
that no forts should be built within 20 miles of the Hugh 
along its whole course below Calcutta. Moreover, the 
future Nawab promised to treat all English enemies as 
enemies of himself and to pay for their military aid when- 
ever he required it. A separate agreement provided a 
donation for the forces by which his power was to be 
established. 

This treaty was delivered to the Select Committee on 
June 11 ; on June 12 Watts and his companions escaped 
from Murshidabad ; on June 13 Clive began his match. 
Watts had carried matters through with great success, dis- 
playing much coolness of nerve in a trying and indeed a 
dangerous situation More than once had reports reached 
Calcutta that his head had been carried in procession 
through the streets of the capital. Such an event would 
have been deeply gratifying to Siraj-ud-daula ; but, ivith 
all his malevolence of heart, he was also a coivard ivho 
shrank from decisive action. Mir Jafar's fate had long 
hung upon a razoredge But on the news of Watts’ flight, 
at the moment when Mir Jafar’s death or seizure would have « 
flung the English plans into confusion, the Nawab thought J 
fit to enter into a solemn reconciliation with his rival.' ' 

Clive’s forces consisted of SO'O Europeans and 2200 
sepoys. He marched rapidly, and on June 1 8 was at Kutwa. 
His main preoccupation was with Mir Jafar, whose letters 
had been vague, ambiguous, unsatisfactory. Clive hesitat- 
ed ; Siraj-ud-daula had 50,000 horse at Plassey , and if Mir 
Jafar did not stand to his engagements, the English force 
might be overwhelmed.- He applied to the Select Com 
mittee for directions ; it replied that he should force a deci- 
sive engagement if there rvas any prospect ol success.'* 

But before this Delphic reply (as Malcolm calls it) could 
be received, Clive had already determined on his course. 
On June 21 he held a council of war, presumably by reason 

1 Mir Jafar to Mii .Mnvat Beg receiied by Clue) June U>, 1757 

2 At this crisis Clivc wrote on June 20 to the Rajah of Beeibhoom foi help 
on June 26 a reply full of promises, was lereivcd; on July 2 a later letter tame, 
written aftei the news of Plassey had spread abioad, laying the R.ljah had been 
on the maich trhen he heard of the victory I 

8 Select Committee, June 23, 1757- 

10 
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of a report he had received that day that Mir Jafar would 
“stand neuter.” The Council by a majority recommended 
that the army should remain where it rvas, in agreement with 
Clive’s own opinion. But within an hour Clive had 
thought better of this resolve. Next morning he wrote to 
Mil Jafar that he had decided to put all to the risk and 
tvouJd be across the river that evening. A little after mid- 
day he received a more encouraging letter from his faint- 
heat led confederate. He then set his men in motion, cross- 
ed the liver, and at midnight camped in Plassey grove.^ 

Clive is related to have passed that night in great agita- 
tion." If so, it is no wonder He knew that the next day 
would bring forth an action which would either bestow on 
the English in Bengal the position that Bussy enjoyed in the 
Deccan, or send them in harassed and difficult retreat back 
to Calcutta, with all the work of the previous six months 
undone. None who knew the magnitude of the issue could 
regard unmoved its approaching decision. 

The next day was June 23. The enemy moved their 
cumbrous artilleiy forward to the attack ; but the severity 
of the English fire kept them at a distance. Presently, after 
a shower of rain, they withdreiv to their camp. The Eng- 
lish advanced, assaulted and carried an angle of the enemy’s 
defences together with an eminence near it. Hitherto their 
allies had made no more sign of life than had the forces of 
the Pathan Nawabs when La Touche attacked the camp of 
Nasirjang. Now, however, they acted. Rai Durlab urged 
the timorous Nawab to fly. His advice was accepted. The 
Naicab fled. His army^ disbanded. The success ivas as 
Cf)mplcte as that which had brought Muzaffar Jang back in 
triumph to Poudichery.^ 

' C iitifo's jcmin.il ])Uccs the passage ol (he nvei at G am , and adds that the 
tumps then camped , but .Scrafton, Clive’s letter to the Secret Committee, Chve’s 
evidence, and the Milit.iiy Journal all agree that the n\et was ciossed in the 
afternoon, i e. after the receipt of Mir Jafai’s lettei, and twenty-four hours after 
the fount il ol tVai. Perhaps this explains why Scrafton (and Chvc in his 
evidence) says he only resolved to continue his maich twenty-four hours after the 
Council. He seems to have made up his mind cailier, hut only took the decisive 
step later. _ sOime’s fiisl diaft (Orme MSS, Vaiious, 164A, f 111) 

S The similaiity of the two actions is heightened by Chve’s plan, which was 
to have lain quiet all dav, and fallen upon the Nawab’s camp that night (Watts’ 
Memoirs of the Jtevointionj p, 109, c£. also Mir lafai to Clive, received 5 pm, 
Jime a,!. I7>i7). ^ 
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There was, however, this difference. The treasures of 
Nasir Jang had lain within the royal enclosure of his camp ; 
those of Siraj-ud-daula were in the treasury of Murshidabad, 
whither the Nawab had fled. On the next morning Clive’s 
first concern was to hasten Mir Jafar to the city. The 
Nawab had reached it at midnight after the battle, and next 
day attempted by a distribution of money to induce the 
troops, who now thronged into the city, to stand by him. 
This they accepted, but he quickly found he could place 
no reliance upon them. 

Mir Jafar reached the city while his rival still lingered 
theie. But instead of seizing him, the foiiner proceeded 
quietly to his own mansion, and only seized the palace and 
treasury after receiving word that Siraj-ud-daula had depart- 
ed. Had the latter succeeded in reaching Law with his 
Frenchmen in Behar, the English might have had consider- 
able trouble to establish Mir Jafar in complete security. 
But Siraj-ud-daula was pursued not only by Mir Jafar’s 
messengers but also by his own cruelty. A menclicant, 
whose ears he had caused to be cut off, recognised and deli- 
vered him up. Mir Jafar’s son, Miran, who had set out in 
his pursuit, received him, carried him back to Murshidabad, 
and that same day put him to death. 

A yet more interesting operation remained to be com- 
pleted. As has already been stated, a separate agreement 
had been made by Mir Jafar to bestow 40 lakhs on the Army 
and Navy, and 12 lakhs on the Select Committee,’ besides 
the considerable sums which had been assigned by the treaty 
as compensation for the losses of the Company and private 
pet sons Watts and Walsh" were accordingly sent forwanl 
to inquire into the state of the treasury, and on June 29 
Clive folloxved them. The amount found tras considerably 
below general expectation.’* Rai Dm lab leceived 5 pei 
cent, for his co-operation,* and a patt of what remained 
was bestowed in considei'able gifts on the leaders of the 
expedition,— Clive, Watts, Killpatrick, Walsh, and Scrafton 

1 Clive to Watts, May 19, WH 

~ Clive’s secietaiy 

3 The Sell ill Mutakheum says that theie ivas an inner trcasiiiy the evistene-? 
of which was not disclosed to the English 

-iBcngal Scl Com , July B, 1757 
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were thus distinguished,— and the residue was unequal to 
discharge the obligations into which the new Nawab had 
entered. Part was therefore paid in jewels, and part left 
to be settled as the revenues came in. In spite of this, a 
crore of rupees was sent doirn in boats from Murshidabad 
to Calcutta. 

It has been the habit ol historians to enter into lengthy 
diatribes upon this subject. It is indeed perfectly undeni- 
able that olliceis should not accept gifts from others than 
their employers. It opens the way to gross abuse, to dis- 
i obedience of orders, to neglect of public interests. But the 
' moralists who assail Clive forget many things which ought 
to be leraembeied. So far as I can recollect, they do not 
include Dupleix and Bussy in their reproaches, although 
these merit castigation just as much as Clive. They ignore 
the fact that Watson, the gallant sailor, quarrelled angrily 
with the Select Committee because they refused him a share 
in the donation specially assigned to them. Yet the fact 
is too significant properly to be overlooked. It proves that 
a King’s officer was no less willing than the Company’s ser- 
vants to share in the sums stipulated with Mir Jafar for 
payment ; that His Majesty's service regarded such presents 
as perfectly legitimate ; and that a man, himself the soul 
of honour, believed his reputation no ways endangered by 
participation. It has not been usual in judging Clive to 
give these facts their due weight. It was the practice of the 
eighteenth century to accept advantages which were conse- 
cKited by custom, or which did not threaten the interests of 
the State, provided they could be reconciled with the private 
conscience ; and the public view of the acceptance of these 
advantages was principally coloured by political feeling. 
The same action might be condoned in one man and con- 
demned in another. The outcry that was subsequently 
raised against Clive’s presents did not indicate that the 
moral feeling of the age was shocked, but that in affairs of 
this sort misrepresentation was easy ; and, where a matter 
rested with the private conscience, enemies were sure to 
think a man had done wrong. In Clive’s case, so confident 
was he of his inte^ity that he announced his good fortune 
to the Court of Directors, and so little did this shock their 
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sense of propriety that he received the congratulations of 
the chairman. It is hard that Clive should have been 
accused of misconduct for accepting what few men of his 
age would have declined. It was his misfortune that he 
was succeeded by men possessing but a scanty sense ol public 
duty, who sheltered themselves behind his example while 
transgressing limits which he had never passed , so that an 
ignorant public confounded his case with theirs, and involv- 
ed all in a common condemnation. 



CHAPTER II 


CLIVE’S FIRST GOVERNMENT 

T he English no^v held in Bengal a position indistingu- 
ishable from that of the French in the Deccan. The 
Subahdar was of their making ; their troops formed 
the only effective military force in the province , in so far 
as it might be expedient, their will was the determining 
voice in his counsels. The French had found this position 
liable to many inconveniences, the principal one of which 
was the jealousy which their predominance caused among 
the principal Muhammadans of the Deccan. But one 
difference between Bengal and the Deccan i^^as that, whereas 
Nizam-ul-Mulk had chiefly employed Muhammadans in the 
higher posts of his administration, his contemporary in 
Bengal, Alivirdi Khan, had employed Hindus These had 
to some extent survived Siraj-ud-daula’s reign, and in 1757 
Rai Durlab was still Diwan, Ramnarayan was still the 
Nawab’s deputy in Beliar. 

Siraj-ud-daula’s misconduct had in general alienated 
both classes. He had found no supporters among the 
Muhammadans ; and leading Hindus, such as the Seths 
and Rai Durlab, has been ranged actively against him. 
Indeed, as Mr. Hill has pointed out, it was not surprising 
to find English and Flindus united in the same political 
action, for their joint interests in the commerce of the coun- 
try made them natural allies. 

Mir Jafar had expected that his unstipulated generosity 
to the English leaders would lead to a relaxation of their 
demands on account of the Company. Instead, he was 
sternly required to pay the sums he had promised. This 
was not at all to his liking. Scrafton, acting as Resident at 
the Durbar, complains of the passionate and haughty wav 
in which the Nawab treated hira.’^ Even Clive came to the 

^ See Malcolm, op. cit , vol i. p. 324. 
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conclusion that "the less occasion he has for us, the more 
unwilling he will be to comply with any of our rcc[uesLs.”‘ 
He even pointed out to the Select Committee that if the 
Nawab persisted in refusing to make over the lands he had 
ceded by the treaty, it might be necessary to occupy them 
by forced 

At the same time as he tvas quarrelling with the English, 
the Nawab resolved to strengthen his government liy getting 
rid of the principal Hindu officials ; and this policy led to 
a prolonged duel between him and Clive lor tlieii icuioval 
or retention. 

At the commencement it is likely that Mir Jafai, and 
certain that Clive, did not know whither circumstances were 
leading them. In September the Nawab .summoned to 
Murshidabad Ramrara Singh, the Raja of Midnapore, from 
whom considerable arrears of revemte were due He sent 
two of his relatives to explain matters , and these were at 
once imprisoned On this the Raja prepared to resist, and 
about the same time a rebellion broke out in the Purnea 
country, also headed by a Hindu These troubles were 
ascribed by the Natvab to the secret intrigues of Rai Diirlab, 
who had received repeated piomiscs of being continued as 
Diwan, and who (Clivc tviotc in the folloiring December) 
had a potverful following and probably was trying to in- 
crease it, Siraj-ud-danla’s brother, “a lad and almost an 
idiot,” was hastily executed on the pretext that Rai Durlab 
intended to make him Nawab, and but for English inter- 
position Rai Durlab himself would probably have been 
attacked.'^ Watts, however, interfered, and clfected an out- 
ward reconciliation.''’ The Nawab then ordered his army 
to march, and after some difficulties due to unsettled arreans, 
he was at last able to take the field in order to quell the dis- 
turbances and establish his government in Behar. 

1 Clive lo .Select Comnnttee Noiciiibei 4 l/S? mime MSS , Inrlin, \. £ elf>2). 

- Select Comraittee. Novembei 8 and 12, 1757 

i'Not on his own account, but on behalf of a Muhammadan whom Mir 
Jafai rushed to dispossess. There -was also a Muhammadan morenicnl at Dacca 
which was quite unconnected with the two risings mentioned in the text, but 
like them came to nothing. 

1 Chve to the Secict Committee, Decembei 2S, 17)7, np Malcolm, Life of 
Clive, vol. i, p. 329 (Malcolm incoircctly addiesses the Ictlci to the Select Com- 
mittee) 5 Clive to Nawab, October 17, 1737 (Onne MSS., India, xi. £ 2852) . 
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The threatened difficulties in the latter province, where 
It was supposed that the Deputy, Ramnarayan, was in league 
with the Nawab ol Oudh, compelled Mir Jafar to seek Eng- 
lish help, and Clive marched from the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta in the middle o£ November/ Some days before 
this, the Raja of Midnapore had made his submission on the 
promise of English protection ; and on Clive’s approach the 
Purnea rebels submitted or fled/ 

In spite of their apparent reconciliation, however, the 
affair of Rai Durlab still demanded settlement before the 
Nawab could proceed to Behar. When he had marched 
from his capital, Rai Durlab had stayed behind, alleging 
sickness as his reason/ but also fearing to trust himself in 
the Nawab’s camp. When Clive passed through Murshida- 
bad on his wav to join the Nawab, he assured the Minister 
of his protection, although he was by no means certain that 
Rai Durlab was not concerned in the delay in paying the 
English debt. At Murshidabad he received repeated pro- 
mises of settlement, but when he had moved on and joined 
the Nawab, nothing was done. He therefore resolved not 
to move farther till these matters were cleared up, and 
ordered Scrafton to tell Rai Durlab that he was risking the 
loss of English protection.* The warning seems to have 
been effectual. The Diwan at last left Murshidabad and 
on December 24 visited Clive ; on the 26th Watts presented 
him to the Nawab on the 30th' a conference was held 
between the Nawab, Rai Durlab, and Omar Beg, on the one 
side, and Clive and Watts on the other It was agreed that 
the English dues should be discharged bv orders on the 
revenue-managers of various districts,® and that the grant 
for the territory promi.secl to the Company should issue 
without delay. 

' The Select Committee nicve opposed to the Behar expedition, feaiing a 
French attack by tea ; but Clive overruled them (Bengal Sel. Com., Decembei 
19, 1757, and January II, 17,78). 

- Chvc to the Secret Committee, Dccembei 23, 17.77 (lor cit.). 
a In Detemher be was attended by the English surgeon. Forth, and his sick- 
ness seems to have been genuine enough (letters o£ Rat Dnrlab and Clive of 
December 7 and 13, 1757. Clive's Country Correspondence) 

■I Oive to Scrafton, December 14, 1757 (Orme MSS., India, x. f. 2485) , Clive 
to Select Committee, December 23. 1757. 

5 Clive to Secret Committee, February 18, 1758 (Orme MSS., India, x, f. 2540). 
ff A very usual manner of discharging .debt. 
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Matters were now cleared up lor the advance into 
Behar. At first the sentiments of Clive had been decidedly 
adverse to Ramnarayan, the deputy, who was believed to 
have cherished deeper sentiments ot loyalty toivaids Siraj- 
ud-daula than his other ministers had done. Soon after the 
battle of Plassey*^ Coote had been dispatched with a detach- 
ment to pursue and capture Law and his party ot French- 
men. The latter on July 1 was near Rapnahal, whence, 
on hearing of the defeat and capture ol .Siraj-ud-daula, he 
had rapidly retired towards Patna, which Coote did not 
reach till July 26, when Law had already retired into Oudh 
Coote’s reception was not very cordial. He complained 
that his people bringing in bullocks for slaughtei had been 
attacked by peons in the open street.- He was informed 
that Ramnarayan could easily have stopped Law, that he 
was aiming at independence, and had entered into corres- 
pondence with Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab ot Oudh.“ At 
the same time Mir Jafar s vakil in Oudh reported that every 
one there was eager to plunder the riches of Murshidabad. 
“They all cry out they are no soldiers in Bengal and there 
are great riches.”'* The result of all this was that Ram- 
narayan was looked on as a secret enemy, and Coote boldly 
requested orders to seize him.® The orders were actually 
issued. “The resolution here is,” Clive writes, “that il it 
can be effectually done, he is to be demolished.’’® How- 
ever, Mir Jafar’s friends at Patna dissuaded Coote from the 
attack which he proposed,'* and at the sarhe time the Nawab 
resolved that nothing should be done, perhaps' because he 
distrusted his relatives at Patna, perhaps because he distrust- 
ed the English.® So Coote superintended a solemn oath of 
fidelity taken by Ramnarayan, and strong protestations of 

1 On July G, Orme gives a .singularly detailed aceount o£ this expedition, 
drawn irom Coote's diaiy and correspondence 

2 Coote to Clive, July 28, 1757 (Oime MSS., India, vii. £. 1014) . 

Sibtd, f. 1615. 

I Nawab’s vakil to Nawab, received Aiigii.st 20. 1757 {Clivc\ Country 
Coi respondence) 

5 Coote to Clive, August 4, 1757 (Orme MSS , India, vii. t. 1617). 

0 Clive to Coote, August 1, 1757 {loc cit , f 1646) . 

1 Coote to Clive, August 13, 1757 {loc. cit , f. 1624). 

s The first reason is given by Killpalnck, who was at Murshidabad (Rill- 
patnek to Coote, August 9, 1757, loc. at., £ 1647) . Orme says the motive of 
this sudden change is obscure 
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perpetual friendship between him and his future execu- 
tioner, Mir Kasimd Clive was annoyed at this sudden 
change. “Unless you chastise some of these treacherous and 
turbulent dispositions,” he wrote, “every petty rajah will 
dare disobedience.”® 


All this, it will be observed, took place before Clive had 
had experience of the capacity lor mismanagement which 
Mir jafar iras about to display. In the interval between 
this alFair and the expedition to Patna, Clive had witnessed 
the tioublcs which had arisen with the Ra)a ol Midnapore 
and the Diwan. Rai Durlab. He had been able to form his 
own opinion of the Naivab’s character and the reliance it 
avas possible to place upon his promises. The impiession 
produced by his behavioui before the battle of Plassey was 
deepened and confirmed by his early conduct as Nawab 
By the end of the year, Clive was aware that he was engaged 
to suppoi t a man of much the same type as Bussy was up- 
holding— weak. inconsistent, and insincere It is from the 
latter part of this period that we must date the commence- 
ment of that policy 'which marks his later relations with 
Mir Jafar. The protection which circumstances had at first 
led him to accord to Ram Raja and Rai Durlab now became 
a settled principle of supporting Hindu ministers against 
oppression on condition that they performed their duties. 
1 hi.s wa.s Ins first step in advance of what Dupleix and Bussy 
had already taught him 

Accordingly, in the Patna expedition, we find a change 
of roles. Clive no longer urges the punishment of Ram- 
narayan ; on the contrary, he stands forward as his protector 
and tlie negotiator ot a reconciliation between the Nawab 
and his deputy. This change of attitude was first mani- 
lestcd by Clivi' in Decembei. on the leceipt of assurances 
from Ramnarayan of his fidelity to the Nawab® On 
January I he wTote promising his protection (with the 
Nawab's authority for doing so), as the deputy had refused 
to trust his person in the Nawab’s porver without a guarantee 


and 


1 Coote to Killpatnck, August 22, 1757 (loc cit., f. 1630). 

-Clive to Nawab, August 12, 1757 (Clive’s Country Correspondence). 

Clive to Select Committee Ueceraber 12. 1759 (Onne MSS., India, x. f 2466), 
Kanmara)an. to Clive ot Novciuber 20 and 25 (loc. cit , xi ft, 2874-2875). 
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from the English.’- On receipt of this, Ramnarayan at once 
took boat to meet Clive and Mir Jafar. The latter received 
him graciously enough, but made him march in the rear, so 
that the whole of the Naxvab’.s forces ivcvc interposed bet- 
ween him and Clive. The suspicions of the latter were at 
once awakened. He wrote anxiously to ascertain the cause 
of this airangement, and was only reassured by letters from 
Rai Durlab and Ramnarayan himself." On teaching Patna 
other causes of suspicion arose. The Nawab sent troops 
in advance to prevent any from cnteiing the city. Cli\e 
insisted on enterinsr, and matched throug;h to the Eitalish 
factory, where he encamped. The next day he moved nut 
to Bankipur, but when the Nawab desired hint to move yet 
farther off, he declined, and camped on an island in the 
Ganges where he was secure Irotn any sudden attack— such 
precautions tvere necessary, he observed, at so great a dis- 
tance from Calcutta and he now urged the Natrab to re- 
dtem his engagements and confirm Ramnarayan in his 
government 

Whatever may have been Mir Jafar’s intentions towards 
the English, he certainly had no good -^vill towatds Ram- 
narayan, and hoped to replace him by his brothei -in-law, 
Mir Kasim.* Clive at last visited him to force him to a 
declaration of his intentions “He asked me.” Clive wiote 
next day to Riniiiaiayan, “if it was absolutely my desire 
that he should give you the kilaut.'' I told hint I had given 
my word ... on which the Nabob said. I will giye him the 
kilaut the first lucky day.”® This determination was 
strengthened by rumours (which, however, came to no- 
thing') of an impending attack on Bengal by the Marathas 
and the Nawab of Oudh It was, therefore, settled that 
Ramnarayan should pay at once a peshkaslt of 9 lakhs and 


1 Clive to Select Coramitlee January 1, Il'iS (loc rit , £. 2489). 

- Clive to Amii Beg, febvuarj' 3 ; Rai Durlab and Ramnarayan to Clive, 
leceiied Ecbniaiy 1, l/lH {C.bve’i Countiy Coucs[><mdeiicf) 

3 Clu e to Select Committee, February 7, 1758 (Orme MSS., India, x f 2495). 
Clive possibly had in mind ibe affair of the C.hai-i[alial 
1 Bengal Set Cum.. Fcbriiarv 18, 1758. 

t'lhe dicss ol honmii picscnted at the time of confemng oi confiirauig .in 
official m a post 

(i Clive to Ramriaiay.an, Febiuaiy 1.5. 1758 (CIiot's Country Coinspondeiice) . 
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be appointed deputy in Behard 

This appointment was made very much against the 
Nawab’s inclinations, and he still cherished hopes of being 
able to induce Clive to depart, leaving him and his troops 
in Patna, so that lie might then have the new-made deputy 
at his disposal. But Clive with his usual insight detected 
each scheme as it arose in the Nawab’s mind, and declined 
to budge until the Nawab’s forces were withdrawn. He 
now felt no danger of treachery, and sent away the bulk of 
the English troops on April 1 ; but he himself waited at 
Patna almost another month, until he had convinced the 
Nawab that further attempts were useless. On April 30, 
Ramiiarayan took his leave of Mir Jatar aboard Clive’s 
budgerow about 40 miles below Patna ; and then Clive 
pioceeded with Rai Durlab to Murshidabad.^ 

During Mir Jafar’s expedition, that city had ]peen left 
under the charge of Miraii, the Nawab’s son, whose character 
may be shortly and accurately described as in cowardice, 
folly, and cruelty an exact replica of Siraj-ud-daula’s. As 
soon as his father had quitted Murshidabad the son exempli- 
fied his character by promptly murdering a possible claimant 
to the masnad of Bengal. What he expected as a result of 
the Bchar expedition we cannot tell ; but the city continued 
in a state of great unrest and excitement f and when news 
came that Clive and Rai Durlab were returning from Patna, 
Miran hurriedly quitted Muishidabad for the palace of 
Motijhil and thither summoned all his troops. Had Clive 
been a man of less practical wisdom and coolness, Mir Jafar’s 
tenure of the provinces might then have been suddenly cut 
short ; but instead of taking military measures against this 
hostile demonstration, he contented himself with sharply 
reproaching Mir Jafar for his son’s behaviour having 
received Miran’s apologies and cantoned his troops at 

1 riic Nawab's son ’(vas formally appointed Deputy and Ramnarayan was 
appointed to act for him. 

2 Clive to Drake, May 3, 17B8 (Orme MSS., India, x. t. 2501). 

3 111 February it was repoited that the Nawab had attempted and failed to 
murder Ramnarayan and that Rai Diirlab’s troops had fallen upon and slam the 
Nawab (Bengal Sel Com., February 18, 1758). 

^ Clive to Nawab, May 18, 1758 {Cltve’s Country Coirespondenpe), 
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Kasimbazaar, he proceeded calmly to Calcutta, tdicic he 
arrived on May 28 d 

Not even Bussy’s career offers a more remarkable illus- 
tration of wise and vigorous political conduct than Clive’s 
achievement in this expedition to Patna. Without ever 
breaking with the Nawab, or lowering his dignity by threats, 
be succeeded most completely in imposing his will upon him. 
He had with the Nawab’s concurrence declared that il Ram- 
narayan made his submission, he should be confunicd in 
his post ; and the Nawab was obliged to keep his ivord Rai 
Durlab, whose support had been secured by the promise of 
retaining the office of Diwan, was equally maintained. And 
the Nawab was also forced to tullil his engagements with 
the English In fact the English and Hindus who had made 
Mir Jafar Nawab combined against him to make him keep 
his promises, with the result that the country enjoyed politi- 
cal tranquillity instead of being distracted by a thousand 
intrigues against the new ruler As Clive justly claimed . 
“The Nawab seems so well fixed in his govermuent as to 
be able, wdth a small degree ol prudence, to maintain him 
self quietly in it. For ourselves, we have been so fortunate 
in these transactions as to attach to us the most considerable 
persons in the kingdom ; and by the constancy with which 
we successively supported Rajah Ram, Roy Dullub, and 
Ram Narrain, to acquire the general confidence, and make 
our friendship be sollicitecl on all sides.’’^ 

Even after the expedition, however, such was Mir |a tar’s 
unstable nature that no vigilance could be relaxed. Mir 
Kasim, for instance, still remained at Patna, threatening 
and alarming Ramnarayan. “By showing his apprehension 
of the Nabob, ’ Clive wrote to Amyatt at Patna, '‘his autho- 
rity will be ah 'rays cncroachecl upon ; so by a contrary con- 
duct, the other [Mir Kasim] will not attempt to lessen his 
authority. ... You may assure him I will support and stand 
by him in everything but the casting off his allegiance.”'' 
Even at the end of the year, he still needed assurances of 

1 CUve to Scrafton, May 29, 1758 (Orrae MSS , India, x. t 2502). 

2 Clive to Company, rebiuary 18, 1758 (Malcolm, op at , vol, j, pp. 330-339;. 

3 Clive to Amyatt, June 5. 1758 (Orrae MSS , India, x I, 2503). See alsi 
Raiiiiiaiayan to Cliic (received June 7?) and Clive to Mir fafai of June 7, 17,7S 
{Clive's Country Coi respondence). 
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Clive's support and without the confidence he felt in this^ 
Ramnarayau rvould most ccttainly have been numbered 
with the Nawab’s enemies. 

It was about this time that the anomalous position 
hitherto occupied by Clive was legularised, in defiance of 
an extiaordinary scheme formulated by the Court of Direc- 
tors. On June 20 the Company’s ship Harchuicke came into 
the river, and on the following day her dispatches reached 
Calcutta. They contained orders establishing a Council 
of ten to be presided over by four of its members each hold- 
ing the government for a month at a time— as a pamphleteer 
remarked, dancing the hay in the government like Mr. 
Bayes’ sun, moon, and earth" This was the first of Hol- 
rvell's intrigues. He had gone home in 1757, and indus- 
triously sought to procure appointment as President of Fort 
William failing m this, he had succeeded in persuading 
a majority of ttie Directors to accept this ‘’Rotation Govern- 
ment,” as it was called, in which he was included as one of 
the four alternate Governors.® However, the Bengal Coun- 
cil had good sense enough to refuse to put this mad scheme 
into execution. The three nominated Governors (Holwell 
had not yet arrived) refused to act ; and it was agreed that 
Clive should occupy the chair until affairs had been regulat- 
ed from home. When the news of the Revolution reached 
England, Clive was at once appointed Governor by the 
Company.' 

It was fortunate that the absurdity of the Company was 
corrected by tiie good sense of the Company’s servants, for 
It was no time for divided or varying counsels. The news 
of I.ally’s arrival on the Coiomandel Coast with large forces 
was still recent : and it tvas known that the French and Eng- 
lish squadions had fouglit a severe but indecisive action. 

1 Clue to .Vmvitt, December 29, 1758 {loc. cit, f. 2699). 

‘■^Ackheits to the Propiietors regaiding the Motion to be discussed at the 
Soutli Sm House 

[t)i tiufhei the rcadci may be icfeired lo Malcolm, op. cit.^ u pp. 

112. etc, Ilohvell's T tndzcation, pp. 7. etc Thexe is a cuiioiis account of it in 
tht Newcastle Papeis (Biit Mus., Add. MSS.. 33031, 1 204). 

^ Clive to Watts, June 22, 1758 (Orme MSS , India, x. ff. 2504 ; Clive to Forde 
tioc, ctt„ f. 2155 ; Bengal I'ub Cons.. Juno 20, 1758). Chve was appointed 
C,o'vemoi' by dispatch dated Api'il 11, 1758 On Clive's accepting the chair, he 
teased to submit his coirespondencc with the Nawab, etc, to the Madias 
Conamittee. 
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The Nawab believed that the time of his dciiverancc from 
English demands was at hand, and was with great probability f 
suspected ol seeking to open a correspondence with the 
Frenchd 

In the hrst place, Clive urged a policy of model atlon on 
the Council. Theie were numerous coinpLiinis ol encroach- 
ments by the English on the rights ol Got ei nmenl English 
flags had been set up outside the Company’s tcuitoiy : and 
Clive insisted on their removal. “The rcpiitaiion wc have 
established,” he wrote at this juncture, “by the force of our 
arms makes it necessary for the Company’s advantages, as 
well as for the benefit of the trade in general, that we estab- 
lish the like reputation for equity and moderation.”- 

To strengthen his hold on the Nawab, and not impossib- 
ly to have him in his potver in case nmvs came of Lally’s 
advancing on Madras after his success at St David’s, Clive 
invited the Nawab to Calcutta ® The invitation was accept- 
ed : and luckily, instead of bad news, repoits arrived of 
Pocock’s second, more successful action against cl’Ache and 
of Lally’s expedition to Tanjore. The visit therefore passed 
off with great festivities, of which Senfton gives a lively 
description ; “Indeed, we have been so much taken up in 
balls, musick, and ■'dsits to do honour to the Nabob, and 
poor me the eteniall interpreter, that all publick affairs has 
been totally neglected And again • “Thank God, His 
Excellency is at lasc gbne. He has led me a hell of a life 
here by the constant attendance I have been obliged to pay 
to him and his wenches, lor he never went 20 yards from 
his house but diey irere with him I believe he is gone 
aivay ■well satisfied With that irony, however, with 
ivdiich our present subject abounds, these festivities ivcrc 

ilu lacL, he behaved much like .Salabat Jang. "Mustapha,” the translator 
ot the ul-Miiinfjuc) in, wa> supposed to ho concerned nr these intrigues 

2 Clive to Drake ami to Siimnci of June 4, IJIS (Orme MSS,, India, x, IT, 
2502-2‘503) 

3 “I need not hint to you horv many good puiposes the Nabob’s presence rfill 
answer.” Clive to W'^alts, Angust 4, 1758 (lot rit , {, 2567). 

^ .Scralton to Hastings, August 22, 1758 (lint Mus,, Add. MSS.. 29132, f f). 

5 Loc. cit, f 12 , m Lonb's Selections, pp. 191—194, is a cmious account o£ 
the expenses involved Tivc Nawab's presents included waxworks— “trveUe 
standing Vennsses to prill off behind, one lying ditto" Thcie rs-as an cntcr- 
tamineiit at the Theatic and a ball at the Couithoiise Also a considerable bill 
for “sounding” the tiumpets, horns, and kettleUiums at the enteitamments 
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accompanied by a new series of inlrigues^^ developed at Mur- 
shidabad with the object of seizing the reputed treasures ol 
Rai Durlab and ruining him in the eyes of the English. In 
July one Rajabalabh had been appointed Miran’s Diwau, 
and Rai Durlab had been ordered to deliver over to him 
certain accounts. He complied with the request, but, cer- 
tain that it foreshadowed accusations of mismanagement, 
he demanded leave to withdraw to Calcutta This the 
Nawab granted, but Miran frustrated this by causing his 
house to be beleaguered by troops clamorous for pay. 
Scrafton and Watts narrowly succeeded in rescuing hiind 
and he accompanied the Nawab to Calcutta. 

The matter was exceedingly delicate. It was essential 
to Clive’s policy that a man like Rai Durlab should not be 
abandoned to sjioliation by the Nawab ; it was also required 
by the needs of the moment that no rupture should take 
place between the Nawab and the English. Clive’s re- 
sources of men were far too scanty to permit of his sending 
help to Madras and at the same time entering on a campaign 
against Mir Jafar. “The expedition now on foot,’’’ he 
wrote, “makes it necessary we should carry everything at 
the Durbar with smoothness and complacency ; as little dis- 
gust as possible should be given. . . 

Hastings, "who was for the moment in charge of affairs 
at Murshidabad, ivas confronted with a task of great difh- 
culty in carrying out these orders. Some time after the 
Nawab’s return from Calcutta, he shoived Hastings a letter’’ 
which he declared to be written by Rai Durlab, and tvhich, 
it genuine, incriminated the writer in a conspiracy against 
Mir Jafar. Hastings was inclined to believe the letter to 

' This alhiir was shaved by Nuncomai, who desiicrt lo supplant Rai Dmlab 

a Si i.iftDii icccncd fen this service a present of 10,000 rupees (Scrafton to 
Hastings, August 27, 17,>i8 ; Brit. Mus , Add. MSS , 29132, f. 12) The case affords 
an illustratum of a present which, accotdingly lo the ideas of the age, was 
perfectly legitimate. It ivas not stipulated beforehand, and was a leturn for a 
dear person,al .service pts formed m carrying out the orders of Sciafton’s siipciiors 
It is noteworthy that Rai Durlab was replaced in his office of Diwan by a 
Muhammadan, Omar Beg 

8 Forde’s expedition to the circars. See below. 

< Clive to Hastings, September 9, 1758 (Orme MSS , India, x f, 2573) . ci. 
also Clive’s earlier letter to Watts of August 12 (loc ett , I 2568), 

s Forwarded with Hastings’ Icttei to Clive of October 2, 1758 (loc. cil., f 2581) 
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be genuine. Clive did noL. He pointed out that in the 
conspiracy against Siraj-ud-daula Rai Durlab would commit 
nothing to writing, and could hardly be induced even to 
send messages ; that he would never dare to intrigue when 
actually living at Calcutta, and when discovei-y would lead 
at once to his surrender to the Nawab’s mercy , and that 
the Nawab had made large oflfers to Nunconiar in case the 
business of the letter ivere brought to a good conclusion.’^ 
Clive was almost certainly right ; and the probabilities are 
greatly in favour of Rai Durlab’s innocence. The e.ssential 
point, however, was that Clive maintained his policy with- 
out any breach with Mir Jafar.” The whole situation is 
summed up with great clearness by Clive in a letter tvhich 
he addressed about this time to Pitt. Mil Jafar, he there 
says, '‘still, ’tis true, retains his attachment to us, and pro- 
bably while he has no other suppoi’t will continue to do so , 
^t Mussalmen ar e so littl e influenced by gratitude,® that 
should he ever think it his interest To bre^' Vvith us, the 
obligations he owes us would prove no restraint ; and this 
IS very evident from his having lately removed his Prime 
Minister and cut oft two or three principal officers, all 
attached to our interest and who had a share in his eleva- 
tion, Moreover, he is advanced in years, and his son so 
worthless and ciuel a young fellow, and so apparently an 
enemy to the English, that it tvill be almost unsafe trusting 
him with the succession. , 

However much the support which the English accorded 
to prominent Hindu officials m 1758 may have alienated 
the Nawab, the events of 1750 were speedily to prove even 
to him that this protection did not signify hostility to his 
interests, for when his position was threatened by an invader, 
Clive stood forward at once as his champion. Some time 
in 1758 the son of the Moghul, later on known to history 
as Shah Alam, heel from Delhi, and after various wanderings 

’ Clive to Hastings. Octobei (i and November 28, 1758 (Onne MSS., India, 
X it 2581 and 2594) 

2 "The Nabob has been veiy sanguine for our deliveiing up Roy cliillub , 
but we are too much bound in honouir to protect him, to abandon hint upon 
mere suspicion ” Clive to -Atnyatt, December 7, 1758 (loc. cit , £, 2597) 

3 A very current sentiment at this time, frequently in the mouth of Diiplcix 

‘1 Chatham Coiiespondencef, vol i. p. 387 

11 
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took rcEuge witli Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab ol Oudh. He 
had a following of about 8000 horse, and formed the plan 
of strengthening himself by the occupation of Behar and 
Bengal. Early in 1759 there were frequent rumours of his 
approach ; but for some time it did not seem as though 
.serious danger threatened.' In February Clive received 
flowery letters from the Shah Zada,^ which he ordered Hast- 
ings to answer, in consultation with the Nawab, “in such a 
style as may convince them that it will not be prudent in 
them to venture into these provinces.”® Clive indeed had 
every reason to wish to scare the invader off, for neither the 
English nor the iNawab were prepared for such an event. 
Clive, emulating the generous patriotism with which 
Madi'as had sent him to Bengal in 1756, had dispatched half 
his forces under Colonel Eorde to attack the French in the 
Northern Circars and thus relieve the pressure which the 
European enemy it'ere putting upon Madras.^ Moreover, 
the Nawab’s troops were even more discontented than usual, 
and had requested Clive’s interference on their behalf, He 
naturally could not enter into engagements with them, but 
promised to do his best to settle matters.” 

To add to these difficulties, and in spite of the promises 
of vigorous English support,® Mir Jafar thought the moment 
opportune for an intrigue ivitli^th^Marathas, to the great 
anger of Clive, who wrote sternly warning him that such 
conduct would bring on his head the wrath of God and the 
curses of his subjects. It was, moreover, plausibly suspected 
that he meant the Marathas to be a counterpoise to the 
English, in -which case, wrote Scrafton, “I know not which 
to admire most, his folly or his treachery.”'^ 

1 Sec, fm instaiitc, Clive to Aniyatt, January' 28, 1759 (Orme MSS , India, x. 
f. 

~ / e. the King's son, the name by which the Piince is usually mentioned, in 
the writings and records of the period. 

3 Clive to H.Wings, Februaiy 19, 1759 (Biit. Miis , Add. MSS., 29131, £ 63). 

* For this expedition see Chap. Ill, infra 

•I Clive to Hastings. March 4, 1759 (Orme MSS . India, x, f. 2606) 

fi Clive to nastings, Februaiy 10, 1759 (Brit. Mus , Add. MSS., 29131, f 55). 

rScrafton to Hastings, April 21, 1759 (Brit. Mus., Add MSS. 29132, £ 90) 
In order to sound the Nawab’s purposes in this matter, Hastings feigned a sus- 
picion of Rai Diirlab Clive seized the occasion to read him a lesson on the 
pusUion of the English in India. “I do not think it right,” he said, ‘‘that such 
aTiiUees should be put in practice by us. 1 would leave all tnckery to the 
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In spile o£ Clive’s attempts to keep the Shah Zada at a 
distance by big words, at the end of February 1759 he had to 
take the field in person, ^ with all the European troops he 
had, leaving Calcutta to be guarded by volunteers and the 
militia. The conduct ol Ramnarayan, according to the 
reports which were received, gave cause for uneasiness. 
When the invader crossed the Karamnassa, which loini.s (lie 
boundary between Behar and Oudh, he ivas quickly joined 
by a number of zemindars who were either obedient to the 
greatness of his rank or moved by hostility against Mir Jaiar , 
and the Shah Zada moved on Patna at the head of 40,000 
men. Everything for the moment turned on Ramnarayan, 
whom Clive exhorted to behave' with a becoming spirit until 
assistance could reach him.^ The Nawab and Miran were 
so alarmed that they begged Clive to offer the deputy every 
possible assurance in tlxeir names It was also resolved 
that Clive and Miran should march to the relief of Patna 
with all speed. 

Meanwhile Ramnarayan had displayed the ivisdom of 
the seij ienfi When the Shah Zada Hacl'crossed the Karam- 
nassa, he visited the invader’s camp, and made a nominal 
submission, in return for which he was invested with the 
government of Behar. But submission and investiture alike 
were of much the same degree of sincerity. Ramnarayan, 
having delayed matters some days by bis visit, presently with- 
drew to Patna. He gave out that he was going to prepare 
for the Shah Zada’s reception ; he actually prepared to 
defend the place. All this as reported to Clive had the 
appearance of absolute desertion ;■* but better news soon 
arrived. On March 27, Clive heard of the repulse of an 
attack on the walls of the city, and sent on a battalion of 
sepoys, with orders to march towards Patna as fast as possible, 
and use every endeavour to effect an enti ance into the city ” 

Hindoos and Miissalmen to ivhom it is nalinal, being convinced that the reputa- 
tion we have in this country is owing, among other causes, to the ingenuity and 
plain dealing for which we are distinguished" (Clive to Hastings, May 15, 1753. 
\oc 29131, f 701 

1 Hill, Abstract of the Records of the Foreign Defrartrrrent, p ,50, n 1 

2 Clive to Ainyatt, M.aicli 5, 1759 (Orme MSS , India, x I 2607) 

3 Same to same. Match 10, 1759 (ioc cit., f. 2609) 

i Clive to Manningham, Maich 23, 1759 {loc. cit., f. 2616) 

S Clive to Manningham, and Camac to Mathews, o£ Match 27. 1759 (Orme 
MSS., India, x ff, 2619-2G20). 
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On the news of their approach the Shah Zada, whose attacks 
had all failed, Iiastily drew off his troops , and all the per- 
suasion of Law, who had just joined him, failed to induce 
him to make another attemptd As Shuja-ud-claula was dis- 
inclined to support a failing cause, the Shah Zacla now made 
a bid for English protection. But this was refused, and 
Clive dismissed the Prince with an alms of 500 mohurs.^ 
Having punished the rebellious zemindars, he placed a 
garrison m Patna,'^ and early in July returned to Calcutta. 

This successful defence of the Nawab’s territory, coupled 
with Clive’s complete frankness in dealing with the Shah 
Zada’s proposals, revived all the old feelings of gratitude 
with which Mir Jafar had formerly regarded the English. 
This ivas speedily shown by the grant of a jagir to Clive, 
consisting of the quitrent which the Nawab had reserved • 
ivhen he granted the 24 Parganas to the Company, and 
which henceforward the Company was to pay to its great 
servant instead of into the Nawab’s treasury.'* This was 
an indubitable proof of reconciliation, and such improve- 
ment of feeling between the Nawab and his protectors was 
fortunate in view of the events which ivere about to follow 
—the attempt to replace the English by a Dutch ascendancy 
in Bengal. / 

From the first the Dutch had been exceedingly displeas- 
ed at the predominance secured by the English in establish- 
ing their nominee as Nawab They had even been so un- 
wise as to manifest their displeasure by refraining from 
offering Mir Jafar the customary present on his accession.'* 
The new Nawab retaliated by stopping their trade and 
seizing their vakil ; and the same thing happened again in 

*'t live to Maiuiingham, Apul 4, 1719 {lac tit , t 2623). Also Law’s Memoir, 
pp "89, plr I, aw had intended to maich into Behar with the Shah Zada, but 
the l.ittei at hi-st oideied him to leiiiain behind 

2 I5cng.ll Scl Com , May 4 and 30, 1759. 

•t .Vboiit 70 Europeans and a battalion ol sepoys iindei the command ol 
Captain John Dver (Clive to Select Committee, June 4, 1759, and Clive to 
11)01, June T), n.'iO, Omie MSS , India, i.. f 2646). 

1 See the evidence of Clive and Sykes bclore the Hou.se of Commons in 177*^ 
Sykes's evidence completely pioves the voliintaiy nature of the gnant ^ 

Klerk de Renss, De Exfiedttie naar Bengal, p, 6 They 5eem to have de- 
manded, as the condition of their iccognising Mir Jafar, the restoiation of the 
four lakhs which Siraj-iid-datila had exacted fioni them m 1756 Clive to 
Bisdom, July 7, 1757 (Otme MSS., India, x f. 2430) . 
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the following year.^ Other causes of irritation also follow- 
ed. When Pocock left the Hugh with the English squadron 
in order to proceed to Madras, there were fears lest the 
French should seek to recover their position in Bengal. In 
order to place the greatest possible difficulties in the way of 
their sailing up the river, the English sent proposals to the 
Dutch that joint measures should be taken to close the Hugh 
against the French. The Dutch declined any such pro- 
posal ; and, accordingly, the English insisted that the Dutch 
pilot-sloops should be recalled from Balasorc, so that Fiench 
vessels could not be piloted up by the Dutch." 

Such measures caused much exasperation, and it may be 
doubted whether they w'ere advisable. But the Dutch 
began to feel the English supremacy in other rs^ays as well. 
One of the important products of Behar was saltp^'e. The 
Government had always farmed this out as a monopoly, and 
the Dutch had attempted to secure it ior themsehes.'* lu 
February 1758, Clive obtained this for the English Com- 
pany, with the political motive of preventing this essential 
ingredient of gunpowder from reaching the French. ‘ The 
Dutch protested, and Clive at once retorted on them their 
own application to Siraj-ud-daula for the very privilege they 
now objected to.'”’ To this no effective answer was possible ; 
but, as the English later in the year declared that the pro- 
duce would barely answer their own demands, the Dutch 
had to procure their supplies from less advantageous 
sources “ Other complaints were that the export duty on 
opium had been raised, thus affecting the extensive Dutch 
I ti ade in opium to the Archipelago,'^ and that weavers were 
hindered from working for the Dutch, thus obstructing 

1 Clive to Amvatl, Septcrabei VS, and to Bralom, October 2, <■“' ■ 

re. 2578 2579) 

2 Bengal Sd. Com, Match 2, 1758 In the following Septcinhcr a Diilrh 
ship ivas found carrying letteis to the Ticncli about the piojected, expedition 
nndei Forcle (loc. cit , Septembei 18) 

S Klerk de Reuis, op cit , p 9 

1 Coote to Clive, August 8, 1757 (Oirae MSS , India, vii, f 1622). 

3 Clive to La Tom, March S, 1758 (Otme MSS., India, £. 2'l91>) 

fi Clive to Bisdom, Aiigii-st 11, 1758 (loc. at., f. 2568). The Dutch obtained 
a fiiman fiom Shiija-iid-daiila foi all the saltpetre produced in Oudh 

7 This was the more felt because, contiary to the Dutcli Company’-s legula- 
tions, this trade was conducted by the piincipal servants at Chinsuia and Batavia, 
rnd thus piivate interests were involved. 
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their cloth-investment for Europe.^ 

Except in the case of the saltpetre, where there was a 
political motive at Tvork, there would seem to have been 
no real attempt lo obstruct Dutch commerce. But it would 
have been difficult to have persuaded the Dutch of this, and 
their indignation was great. They were, in fact, in exactly 
the same position which the English- would have occupied 
on the Coromandel Coast, had they allowed the French 
cjuietly to establish Chanda Sahib as Nawab of Arcot. The 
motives of Saunders in opposing Dupleix were identical with 
the motives of the Dutch leaders, Bisdom and Vernet, in 
now opposing Clive. However, events were to prove that 
the latter opposition xvas based on a mistaken estimate of 
their material force. The Dutch Direcieur, Bisdom, was 
indeed ill adapted to political action. He was irresolute, 
slow, and timid in matters where he was so little accustomed 
to weigh chances and calculate probabilities. His second, 
Vernet, was a stronger man , but he was either like his chief 
unable to perceive the value of swift action, or else unable 
to move the Council. And these men were opposed to one 
who could in an instant judge a situation and decide what 
action it demanded. 

Even before the Revolution, the Dutch had resolved to 
strengthen themselves in Bengal. In 1757 an Engineer 
officer was sent thither to report on the fortifications of the 
Dutch settlement at Chinsura He found it like every 
other European fort in India, irregular, decayed, and over- 
looked by the neighbouring houses ; and recommended 
that it should be rebuilt on the site lormerly occupied by 
the Ostend Company— a proposal which was approved by. 
the Chinsura Council.® In the following year emerged the 
latent hostility between the Nawab, and especially his son 
Miran, and their English supporters. Vernet, who was 
chief of the Dutch factory at Kasimbazaar, took advantage 
of the dissensions that arose over Ramnarayan and Rai 
Durlab, and entered into negotiations with Miran for the 
introduction of a Dutch force into Bengal, and this wa*^ 

1 Klerk de Reuss, o p, eit., pp. 7—8. 

!*And oC course the Dutch 

3 Klerk de Reuss. op cit., pp. 9—10. 
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followed in January 1759 by interviews ivith Mir Jafar in 
which he expressed hatred of the English and eagerness to 
escape from their yoked 

Apparently befoie this news had been transmitted to 
Batavia, their High Mightinesses, the Government oF the 
Dutch East Indies, had already decided to strengthen their 
garrisons in Ceylon, on the Coast, and in Bengal. On the 
motion of the Governor-General, Mossel, it was resolved to 
send 2000 Europeans wdth six or eight vessels, to be em- 
ployed as the local governments thougliL best. But beiore 
tills plan could be put in execution, news came from 
Chinsura of the negotiation with Miran, and secret otders 
were at once sent to Bisdom to call up the troops that tvould 
be sent to Coromandel and support Miran’s party with men, ' 
money, and ammunition^ In June 1759, 300 European 
troops and 600 Malays were dispatched in six vessels, with 
oiders to proceed to Negapatam and there obey the orders 
they would receive from the Governor of that settlement.® 

The mishaps of the expedition began immediately. A 
fortnight out of Batavia one vessel of the squadron broke 
company and sailed direct for Bengal, so that her captain 
might sell his goods in an empty market He thus succeed- 
ed in placing the English on their guard a month before 
the expedition arrived in Bengal waters 

The rest of the expedition reached Negapatam on 
August 7 and lav there for a month ; ivhat was the motive 
of this long delay does not appear. Presumably the Coun- 
cils of Negapatam and Chinsura, insufficiently warned of the 
plans of the Supreme Government, had not concerted mea- 
sures At last the Dutch squadron sailed, and reached 

'The exact detail of this Dutch intiigue is unknown. Klerk, de Reuss la^s 
that no documents expiessly relating to il have survived ; but thcie are mimeuuis 
icferenccs to it in the Dutch aichives. which he ciuotcb. At livbt it appears tiiat 
Miran, in disgitst with his fathci’s compliance witli the English, sva.s piepaicd to 
dethione him and attack, the English with Dutch help. Later on Mii jalai 
himself takes a part. Klerk de Rctiss supposes the proposals of Miran to hast' 
been merely a blind ; but the view cxpiessed above seems to me more prolKible. 
See op. cit.j pp. 15, etc. 

2 Kletk de Reuss, op, cit., pp. 12—15. On the receipt of latei news the 
Batavia Council ordered that no alhtincc was to he formed with Mir Jafar, but 
he w'as to be incited against the English (loc, cit , p 16) 

3 The leaders were empoiveicd to take 200 recuuts out of the Europe 
squadion should they fall in with it (loc, cit , pp. 13, etc.) 
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Fultah in the Hugli on October 12, and another month’s 
delay intervened before further action was taken. How 
could an expedition succeed when at every stage it gave the 
enemy all the leisure he needed to complete his plans of 
defence ? 

The earliest news received of the Dutch expedition at 
Calcutta seems to have been the advices sent by Herbert, 
the English Resident at Batavia,’ and forwarded from 
Madras. This was received about Julv 22 , but met with 
little credit. Clive directed Hastings to warn the Nawab, 
and with that the matter dropped, pending the receipt of 
further inloimation.- However, there were several indica- 
tions of Dutch activity On August 3 Hastings reported 
alleged Dutch intrigues m Oudh. One of the Calcutta 
Councillors heard the Dutch boasting their intention of 
righting themselves On August 21 the single Dutch ship® 
ai rived in the river with native and European troops aboard. 
On October 2, Bisdom received news of the rest of the ships 
having reached Pippli. 

It was now to lie seen whether the Nawab would abide 
by his promise to treat the English enemies as his enemies, 
or keep his more recent engagements with the Dutch. Be- 
fore he had heard of the arrival of the Dutch vessels, he had 
set out on a visit to Calcutta, where he remained until 
October 1 9. On the English demand, he forbade the Dutch 
ships to come up the river ; and under cover of his ordeis 
the English fortified the banks of the Hugli, and insisted 
on searching every boat that came up from the fleet.* 

The Dutch wasted time in trying to get the Nawab foi- 
mally to withdraw his orders,® and in this betrayed a serious 

1 Klerk cle Ueuss {op cU , p, 32) describes liini as "the kno-vvii English spy ’’ 
This IS srarcelv tan, altliaugh the Dutch expeditioa ceitainly proved the dcsira 
bility ot keeping a spy at Batavia Herbcit was the avowed Resident, whose 
piincipal business was to buy the arratk consumed by the Company’s tioops 
at Madras and else.vheie, and the timber which was also imported from Java 
It was a natural, and not dishonouiable, part of his duties to leport such an 
expedition as the Dutch had equipped and which was notoiiously intended for 
Bengal, 

■i Bengal .Sel. Com., July 22, WiO 

8 The Vistihet. 

*In one boat, which the Dutch said contained only women, were found 
eighteen Malay soldiers (the English Defence^ p 12). This was on September 29. 

5 Their letters are printed in the English Defence, pp. 54—55. 
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misapprehension of the situation. They should have guess- 
ed that the Nawab would never commit himsell openly 
against the English until the Dutch had proved themselves 
able to protect him from their t^cngeance Had they 
hastened to force the passage ol the Elugli in defiance of 
orders manifestly dictated by the English, the Nawab might 
possibly have joined them But it seems that they embark- 
ed on this adventure with the vaguest ideas ol what it involv- 
ed. Even so late as October 19, Verncl submitted tlnee 
plans of action to the Chinsura Council : to his des[)air they 
could not make up their minds to select one.”' All this 
while the English had been busily completing their arrange- 
ments for preventing the entrance of the Dutch troops. 
Three Company’s ships, the Calcutta, Duke of Dorset, and 
Ha'i choicke , were ordered into the liver ; detachments ivmre 
posted at the batteries commanding the passage up ; and the 
Calcutta Militia was embodied under the command of Hol- 
well, at this moment Second of Council. 

On November 7 the Dutch sent "an immense remons- 
trance’’ recounting their grievances and demanding free 
passage for their ships The English anstvered that every- 
thing had been done under the ordeis of the Subahdar.^ 
At last, encouraged by the gracious reception the Nawab 
had given them after his visit to Calcutta, the Dutch made 
up their slow minds to action. They ordered reprisals on 
English vessels and sent Vernct down to Fultah where the 
Dutch were lying There various small English craft were 
seized®— another mistake, for it gave the English grottnds to- 
accuse the Dutch of beginning hostilities. 

The former noiv ordered their three vessels to pass the 
Dutch and post themselves between the latter and Calcutta. 
In spite of the Dutch threats that they ivould fire on them 
if they did so, the order was carried out. On the night of 

1 Kleik de Reiiss, op cit , pp, S5, etc This writer la^s great stress on the 
effects of the Nawab’s visit to Calcutta in October, and writes as though, if tliat 
could have been pievented, the Nawab might have been won over to the Dutch. 
The assumption seems to me veiy dubious. If the Dutch Wanted to win over 
the Nawab, they should have ignored lus oidei-. Success would have excused 
every thing. 

3 Kleik de Reuss says they did not tiouble to answer {op. cit , p. 41). 

3 Besides the usual nanatives, I may mention a lettei from Captain Price to 
I’ocock, December 25, 1759, at the P. R. O (Admiralty, l—lGl). 
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November 21-22 the Dutch forces were landed ; and im- 
mediately on this the English ships were ordered to demand 
the restitution o£ the vessels seized, and if that was refused, 
to attack. Restitution was refused. The three Company’s 
ships attacked ; and within two hours every Dutch vessel 
had struck her colours.^ 

The Dutch were not much luckier ashore than afloat 
The Dutch ships were taken on November 24. The same 
day Colonel Fordc encountered and routed a party of 400 
men marching from Chinsuia to join the troops marching 
up the river. The next day he encountered the latter body, 
and dealt with them so vigorously that out of over 80i0 men, 
only 14 reached Chinsura. 

Faced with them repeated disasters, the Dutch at once 
made their submission. They acknowledged they had 
begun hostilities, agi'eed that their forces should be limited, 
and promised to pay 10 lakhs damages. It was the most 
prudent thing they could do, for Miran, now the issue had 
been decided, appeared at the head of his forces, breathing 
fire and slaughter against his form.er friends, whom he now 
called "those Chinsura cowards.”® 

This was the last important incident of Clive’s first 
government. Major Caillaud, whom Clive had pointed out 
,as the fittest officer to take command of the Bengal troops, 
had arrived from Madras with a body of Europeans, not in 
time to take part against the Dutch, but soon enough to 
relieve Clive of apprehensions as to the future safety of 
Bengal. Moreover Clive’s health was very indifferent ; and 
a dispatch had lately been received from the Court of Direc- 
tors which had angered him exceedingly. Accordingly he 
quitted his government, and took ship for England on 
February 25, 1760 ° 

He had destroyed one Nawab and made another He 


shim unknown reason calls the En.jrlish 

SabirwT they 

S ^ numbeted seven, of which two tveie 

sinau and. one ran a'way, 

2 Miran to Clive, November 23, 1759 (English Defence p 701 In this 

Sed bv bTator" Py M de Ueuss and the account 

abo heeJ ”• pamphlets have 

Europe, which died asva^withourresuft. diplomatic discussions m 
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had not only made but also maintained the latter in his 
place, prevented the effects oC his ill-will, and with nothing 
like an open quaiTel defeated the Dutch effort though made 
with the Nawab’s connivance. He had by his constant and 
undeviating support secured the Iricndship of influential 
Hindus who sarv in him their defence against Mil Jalar’s 
designs. In short, he had displayed in llengal as a states- 
man the same high qualities as he had displayed in the 
Carnatic as a soldier, and in a higher degree, loi, wheieas 
he had never encountered in the field any Imt mediocre 
opponents, in Bengal he had had to deal with men, astute 
and treacherous though ivcak in character, and in his deal- 
ings with them he had rarely been, betrayed into a mistake. 
He had indeed enjoyed the advantage oi learning from the 
examples of Bussy and Dupleix what dangers to look for 
and avoid. Hence no doubt the patience with tvhich he 
regarded the vacillations of Mir Jafar and the promptitude 
with which he beat down his French and Dutch enemies. 
But his debt to the French leaders of the south in no ivay 
detracts from his essential greatness Servile imitation is 
impossible in politics, tvhich always demand much more 
than the mechanical application of a formula. The lament- 
able history of his successors was to prove how easily derang- 
ed was the poise of the political machine established in 
Bengal. To have maintained it so succes,sfully proves to 
the full Clive’s value as a practical statesman. 



CHAPTER III 


TPIE SUPREMACY OF THE CARNATIC 

W HILE Clive had been establishing English influence 
in Bengal, English and French had renewed the 
struggle for the control of the Carnatic. N or was this 
without a clear bearing on the affairs of Bengal. Just as 
Duplcix’ war at Trichinopoly had secured Bussy from 
molestation at Aurangabad, so now the fighting which sway- 
ed between Madias and Pondichery secured Bengal from a 
Flench invasion. Clive recognised this by sending Forde 
to attack the French in the Northern Circars. The Madras 
Council expressed their consciousness of the fact with great 
clearness. They judged the safety of all the Company’s 
possessions “to depend on the fate of Madras, which is the 
barrier the enemy must first force. And again • “It is 
to be considered,” they write to Coote, “that not only the 
possessions on this Coast depend on our maintaining our 
selves here against all the efforts of the war, but also that 
. . if we can only keep the enemy at bay here and secure by 
that means the commerce of Bengal, the advantage is evi- 
dently on our side The truth of this is evinced by the 
effects which ill news from the Carnatic at once produced 
on the attitude of Mir Jafar ® 

Even after Godeheu’s treaty, warlike inclinations had 
flourished at Madras and Pondichery ; but Leyrit had been 
forced to send reinforcements to Bussy in May 1756, and 
Pigot had sent Clive’s expedition to Bengal. When news 
of war arrived,"* therefore, neither nation was capable of 
any large offensive action in the Carnatic. For the mo- 
ment neither Madras nor Pondichery was much better garii- 
soned than it had been in the old days before the beginning 

^Mil. Des to Enghnd, June 28, 1759 
2 Mil. Cons., January 12. 1760. 

S Sec above, pp 158—159 
iMU. Cons., November 13, 1756. 
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of the troubles. The Madras Council, ignorant of the 
higher game at which he was then flying, complained bitter- 
ly of Clive’s not returning to the Coast after he had taken 
Chandernagore ^ At the end ol April, Fordo was sent to 
attack Nellore, where the Renter had thrown off his allegi- 
ance to Muhammad Ali ; but he failed completely in an 
attempt to storm the town “ In May, Adleirion Look tlic 
field in person, but achieved nothing. It was indeed for- 
tunate that he did not encounter an enemy, loi “dining the 
late march ol the army none of the regulations oi piccaii- 
tions absolutely ncccssaiy to be observed by a commanding 
olTicer were taken. By this leason all the inhabitants lelt 
their villages and the troops were exposed to inconveniences 
never before experienced.”* The Council were in a fevei 
to induce Adlercron to ejuit the command and leave it to 
Forde or Lawrence ; and as he obstinately refused, Law- 
rence was persuaded to serve as a volunteer under him 
Meanwhile, the efforts of the French had been limited to 
the capture of a small fort to the westirard of the French 
territories,” and an attempt to surprise Trichinopoly In 
May, the commandant, Caillaud,® w’^as absent to the south- 
ivard, ivith a large part of the gaiTison, engaged in one of 
those fruitless attempts to establish order among the poll 
gars which Orme details with merciless exactitude After 
taking Elevanasur, d’Auteuil moved rapidly south anil 
appeared before Trichinopoly while Caillaud ivas still at 
Madura. The city had been lelt under the command of 
Captain Joseph Smith As his dispositions prevented any 

1 Mil Cons , Apiil 28. 1757 

2 Ibid , May 1757, and Rich.ird Smith’s N.m.iuvc (Omit' MSS , Vatious, 
26, It 23-25) 

3 Mil Cons , June 17, 1757. 

i Ibid,, July 30, 1757 The only mtidenl ot note in this liiiitlcss tanipaign 
was the ontbicak ol an epidemic in c.imp neat Wandiwash, on winch most ot 
the coolies deserted, being assuicd by a Riahitiati emissaiy fioni the Fiencli 
that it was a divine vtsilation tor the siu of tollowinc the Enelish camp (ihid , 
July 7, 1757) . 

3 This, was Elevanasui, which had been occupied by an adventuiei called 
Mir Sahib , he seems to have been an ex-comniandaiit of French sepoys, well 
known undci the name of Shaikh Abdiii-Rahman. 

<1 Nothing seems known of Caillaud’s career before he arrived at Madras as 
•captain in the Company’.s seivice in 1753. He wms a man of undeniable militai 7 
talent and considerable culture, and m 1759 was sent up to Bengal to command 
the Company's troops there. 

7 The fiituie opponent of Hyder All. 
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attempt to sixrprise the place, d’Auteuil turned his attention 
to cutting off Caillaud, who was marching without tents, 
baggage, or artillery to relieve Trichinopoly. On June 4^ 
he reached a village 12 miles off. That night, by marching 
through ricc'swamps which the French had not thought of 
guarding, he succeeded in carrying his men, though fatigued 
to death, safe into Trichinopoly.^ Such a termination was 
a triumph of spirit and endurance.® 

This uneventful sii nation was modified by the arrival of 
a French squachon at Pondkhery on September 8. It had 
on board the first detachment of a considerable expedition 
which the French had decided to send to India to establish 
their supremacy. The force now arrived consisted of about 
1000 men of the Regiment de Lorraine, under the com- 
mand of Soupite. The squadron on which these arrived 
comprised 10 vessels under the command of Bouvet.'^ Al- 
though the English squadron was still lying in the Hugh, 
Bouvet displayed that extreme degree of caution which 
even friends call lack of enterprise, and refused to remain 
on the Coast.® Soupire himself, though not wanting in 
courage, also shrank from accepting responsibility, and, to 
the astonishment of the English, took no further advantage 
of his decided military superiority than to capture the fort 
of Chettepat So matters continued with little change until, 
in April 1758, Lallv and d’Ache reached the Coast with the 
I'emainder of the expedition This consisted of the Regi 
ment de Lally, about 1000 strong, with a detachment of the 
Royal Artillery. At this time the French Company’s troops 
fox'med a body of about 1000 men. 

Lally, who had been named Syndic of the Company, 
Commissary for the King, and Commandant-General of all 
the French establishments in India, had never before en- 
joyed an independent command. He had distinguished 
himself at the battle of Fontenoy, had taken an active part 

X Oimets dates appeal to be Old Style. 

-Mil. Cons., ]Hne 1, 1757; Smith's Narrative (Ome MSS, Various, 27. 
it. 31, etc.): Caill.aiul to Orme, June 5, 1759 {he. ctt., 52, t 81) 

^ Eot the last two miles Caillaud had to be supported on men's shoulders, 
sn exhausted v«tas he. 

* The commander who had evaded action with Griffin in 1748. 

■X Soupire's AUmoire, pp. 7. etc 
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in the intrigues on behalf of the Pretender, and was i',’'cll 
known for the bitter hatred with which he regarded the 
English He had, moreover, taken part in the controversy 
aroused by the administiation ol Duplcix, and had pro- 
duced a memoir so powerfully expressing and defending 
the views of the Company that the Directors persisted in 
deshing his appointment until at last the Ministry gave 
way^ D’Aigenson’s remonstrance is well known Lally, 
he said, hides nothing of what he feels, and expiesscs liim 
self in rvords that people do not forgive ; his operations will 
be obstructed for the sake of private vengeance. This 
estimate was too true, But it was not complete. Not only 
did Lally make a host of private enemies by the freedom 
with which he condemned the conduct of the Company’s 
servants in India, hut also he neglected to reduce them to 
a position in which they would be powerless for evil. He 
poured fierce condemnation and savage sarcasm on the cor- 
ruption and misconduct which he found in India ; but ht 
left the peculators not only in enjoyment of their gains but 
also in possession of their posts. He seems to have supposed 
that he could absolve himself for the mismanagement of 
French affairs which tvent on under him by abusing with- 
out punishing the guilty , and proved himself so incapable 
of independent command as to be unable to maintain his 
authority. 

Even had he been a man of much greater political talent, 
he would have found the Company’s directions impossible 
to carry out in a time of war. He was ordered to .suppress 
the malversation and abuses which had sprung up undet 
Dupleix and flourished under the lax administration of de 
Leyrit. In fact he was assigned a task wholly similar to that 
which was to he confided to Clive when he was a second 
time sent out to Bengal Clive achic-\'cd his task, at the 
cost of a persecution which was carried even beyond the 
gi'ave.^ But even Clive could not have reformed the ad- 
ministration of Bengal if he had also been engaged in war- 
fare with a European power. Yet Lallv tvas asked to drive 

1 1'or this memoir sec Hamont’s Lally-Tolkndal, p. 61 

i^CaiaccioU’s worthless and contemptible Life is a piece of hack-woik mani- 
festly inspired and paid loi by Clive's enemies. 
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out the English and reform Pondichery in the same breath. 
Thus an impossible task had been confided to a man possess- 
ed of .energy' and talent, but lacking all sense of statesman- 
ship.^ Tins unfortunate leader reached Pondichery on 
April 28, 1758. 

His companion d’Ache, the commander of the squadron, 
was as ill a choice as himself He was jealous of the least 
interference with his command, eternally dissatisfied with 
the support he received, and regarded the safety of his ships 
as raoie important than that of the settlement he was sent 
to defend. He had with him nine ships of the line (of 
tvhich four were King’s vessels) and two frigates. On the 
day after he sighted Pondichery, he encountered the English 
squadron, under Pocock,'^ who had left the Hugh in Febru- 
ary, and assembled his whole squadron of seven ships of 
the line at Madras in March. He had sailed down the Coast 
as far as Negapatam, but the fleets had passed without sight- 
ing each other. On his return up the Coast, Pocock sighted 
the French squadron off St. David’s. D’Ache sailed to the 
northward, in order to be joined by two of Iris vessels that 
n^ere at a distance in the offing ; and the action did not 
begin until dose on 3 o’clock It continued till near five, 
when d’Ache broke the line and bore atvay with his vdrolc 
squadron. In the following night, one French ship, the 
Bien-Aim(\ went ashore. The English suffered chiefly in 
the masts and rigging, the French in the hulls of their 
vessels ; and in consequence of the difference of aim, the 
Frendi losses amounted to over 400 killed and wounded, 
while the English only lost 118. Indecisive as was the ac- 
tion, a substantial advantage lay with the English.® Both 
sides had leason to complain of the behaviour of certain 

^I.ess than thiee weeLs atlcr his amval, Lally had the imprudence to in- 
form de Lcyrit at the svay in which the Diicetois had spoken ot the latter 
Lally to Leyrit, May J5 1758 (Leyiit’s M(moiie, pp 9, etc.; c£. Waddington, 
La Guerre elet Sept Am. vol iii. p 380). 

2 Watson had died in Bengal in August 1757 

3 There aie numerous accounts ot the action Pocock to the Madras Coun- 
cil, April 30, 175S (Mil, Cons., May 2, 1758) ; Pocock to Clevland, July 22, 1758 
(P.R.O , Admnalty, 1—161) , Minutes ot the Engagement (Otme MSS., India, 
xi. It. 2992, etc.) ; Monteil to Lally, April 29, 1758 (d’Ach^’s Letties. p 3) ; 
d'Adi^’s dispatch to the Minister, October 30, i758, is printed in La Vie puvee 
de Lotus XV.f vol. iv. App. p 34) 
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captains, who seemed too disposed to avoid coming to close 
action tvith the enemy 

Immediately on his landing, Lally had resolved to lorm 
the siege of Fort St. David. The place enjoyed, not alto- 
gether justly, a reputation for great strength.' It ivas of 
small extent, yet had been provided with numerous out- 
works requiring a larg'e garrison it lacked bomb-proof 
shelters ; and although it had been recently remodelled, 
parts tvere so ill-constructed as not to admit the firing of 
their guns. 

Lally, however, found considerable difficulty in forming 
his siege, and complained that no preparations had been 
made for an operation that should have been accomplished 
eight months before his arrival In this he seems to have 
displayed his customary exaggeration. Some prepaiation 
had been made, although draft-bullocks and porters liacl to 
be collected and Leyrit’s comment— “Is it my fault if M. 
de Lally rushes his operations and attacks works before he 
has furnished himself with what he needs to take them ?”■*— 
is more justifiable than most of his obsei rations on Lally’s 
conduct, for the latter should certainly have satisfied him- 
self that the stores were ready before hastening off to lay 
siege to the English fortress Although he appeared bcfoic 
it on May 1, he did not break ground until the 17th. 

The English settlement was composed of two parts per- 
fectly distinct the one ft'om the other, One tvas Fort St. 
David proper, lying on the north bank of the Gadilam close 
to the sea, with the villas of the Company’s servants lying 
round it The second was the large native town of Cudda- 
lore, about a mile south of the fort, with walls indeed, but 
decayed and worthless. It had never been intended to 
defend this totvn, as its extent would have demanded a much 
larger garrison than could have been spared. It was thcrc- 

iThe Iiench Company calls it "Ic plus consitleiablc et Ic iiiieuv foUifid (le 
lous [les foils] qiic IcH nations einopccunos aient constuiils sui Ic eflte (ic Com 
tnandcl (Company to Tally, March 20. IV-SO, I.ally's Pieces, p 21) 

-The covcicd ivay wis OSO yaids loiind and was .SOO yards fiom the nc.ucst 
defence (I’oliet’s Repou, up Mil. Cons. Derembei 12. 1757) On Apiil 1, 
1758, the ganison consisted of 28fi Eiiiopeans, O.S Topasses, l.SOO sepoys, S'i 
invalids, and 234 lascars [ibid , May 2, 1758) 

3 Leynt to Lally, October 8, 1758 (Leynt'i, Mimoiie, p 187). 

1 Op. cit., p. 1.5. 
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lore surrcudered as soon as sunimoned, on May 3, and a( 
the same time Lally agreed that the French prisoners in the 
foil should be sent elscivdieic to aivait the result of the sieged 

After this came a fortniglit’s delay in which Lally was 
gradually procuring piecemeal from Pondichery the stores 
and artillery he needed. On May 17 he carried the out- 
works by storm, the English sepoys not awaiting the attack, 
but deserting into the country, and soon after the garrison 
icportcd (hat almost all their sepoys and Indian artificers 
had lied." On the PGth, Lally, who had till then only 
thiown shell into the loit Irom a mortar battery, with a few 
random shots fiom Cuddalore, opened a breaching battery, 
which rvas soon followed by the opening of three more, and 
on June 2 the garrison capitulated Several days previously, 
Wynch, the Governor, had icpoitcd that most of his em- 
brasures had been ruined by his own and the enemy’s fire, 
that they could not be repaired tor lack of artificers, and 
that his effectives had been reduced to 120 Europeans, 70 
Topasses, 20 marines, and 200 sepoys the commandant, 
Polier dc Bottens, a Swdss olficer, distrusted his men and was 
thought not to have made as protracted a defence as he 
might have done , and Pocock’s failure to beat up to St. 
David’s against the tv'ind certainly dispirited th'e defenders. 
The fall of the place produced a great effect upon the opi- 
nion of the country powers and upon the English, who now 
prepaied for the inevitable siege ol Madras, while Lally 
made a tiiumphal ontry into Pondicheiy, which his enemies 
ivere subsequently to convcit into a subject of mockery and 
accusal ion.- 

Could Lally have followed up his success as he himsell 
wished to do, most probably he would have captured Madras 
as well. But theic ivere two princijial difilculties in his 
way. The first was finance. lie had bi ought out ivitlr him 
2, OOO, ()()(] livi’cs—say. 2 ] lakhs of pagodas; but this sum 
seems toluu e been swallowed up by the debts of Pondichery, 

' Mil ('iiUt. M.it, y, I7'i8. 

2 r/iitl., May 2.7, l/.'iS 

S Ibid., May 27, 17.78. 

IT he ik'iaiK of the piocewiou, etc. weie suggested by the Jesuit, roc 
I .u .im iLataui to L.illj. .uul l.allj's answei ol June 7, 1778, Lalips 
pp. 51 and 35) . 
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and almost immediately after his arrival the French fell 
into diflicullies for money. The scconrl trouble was the 
fleet It tras small use endeavoiinno to take Madras wlnle 
Pocock’s squadron lay unbeaten between that place and 
Ponclichery But here d’Ache came m In May he bad 
been enconi agini’’ enough “Pluck up courage, mv dear 
General ” he had wtitlcn , "all will tuin out well , yon will 
take St David’s and then \\c will concert ineasuies to secuie 
the control ol the sea.”' But when Fott St, David had 
fallen, he refused absolutely to attack Pocock, alleging a lack 
of victuals The tact seems to have been that he wished to 
cruise to the southward alter some English Indiameu said 
to be expected." 

This refusal of co-opeiation rendered any attempt on 
Madras futile until the approach of the north-east monsoon 
in the following October had compelled Pocock to leave the 
Coast Lally had thus four moijths to fill in before he 
could begin his main enterprise. Two courses lay open to 
him. He might lead his troops northward, drive the Eng- 
lish out of all the posts they occupied in the Arcot country, 

> and confine them to ISfadras , or he might carry his arms to 
the southward and attempt conc|uests in a region ivhich 
could not affect the final issue. Unfoitunately for him, he 
allowed his financial difiicultios and the strenuous advice of 
Pm'e Lavaur to lead him into the latter cour‘-e of action.''' 

Pere Lavaur tvas a Jesuit piiesl of Pondichery, He had 
been a confidant, and acted as an agent, of Duplcix. He 
still t'emained an intimate of Biissy O^'ine judged him tis 
sensible a man as am.’ in India , ancl iheic is not the slightevL 
reason to suppose that the advice which he tendered at this 
time to Tally was in the least iirsinccie. If offeied mam 
adv'anfages, even though they were not decided advantage^ ; 
and it proved fatal partly because of Tally’s errors in carrying 

1 n'Arh,; to Tally, May 18, 171R (Tally’s I’lcre-,. p 3j) 

2 Tally lo Luviil, juiie I’.'j, 177S (U , p (ili). D’AclU in iiR scnnul 
rincnioir alleges tliat he was quite leacly to to opeiate ag.unst Madias , liiu this 
srems 10 me difficiiU nC hdiil He had spent the icinauis ol lus wiles hiuuiie 
oil his t'cpupinciu (a’Achga Mimoiic, p, 2). 

1 Haniont says that .i iiicnioit achotatnig an espedition into l.tiqote was 
among the papcis icteived hs I .ills at the Cape ol (.nod Hope iop iK . p V'd 
He adds that Talg itad it eagerly 1 am unawate ol aii\ esidcnie to this effect 
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it into execution, partly because other circumstances 
intervened to exaggerate its fundamental defeetd 

This advice was to march south and compel the King of 
'' Tanjore to pay the bond for 70 lakhs which he had given to 
Chanda Sahib in 1749. While Lally was still besieging 
Fort St David, ihc priest had set to work, sending emissaries 
to Tanjore.^ A little later, on June 7, he suggests it would 
be well if Lally sent for him, and urges the need of secrecy.'* 
On june 27, he proposes that on his way to Tanjore Lally 
might as well depose the Poligar of Udayarpalayam and 
establish his nephews, who offered 4 lakhs of rupees. “I 
think,” he adds, “you could do nothing more advantageous 
than effect half a dozen at least of such changes, as occasion 
offers, ivithout any loss of time or money.’”* In July he re- 
appears once more persuading Shahji to join Lally before 
'■J'anjorc.'’ All this was the policy of Dupleix in its lowest 
form, as it appeared to vulgar and ignoble minds 

So Lally marched south, rvith lire same lack of pi'epara- 
tion that he had displayed in his attack on Fort St. David. 
He seems to have regarded detail as entirely beneath his 
dignity. He expected everything to proceed with entire 
regularity of its own accortl ; when matters went wrong, 
when the army ran short of food or arrack, he blamed every- 
body but himself, and never thought of reorganising his 
j commissariat. The Tanjore campaign was ruined by this 
1 neglect His men were starving when they reached Devi- 
j kottai.” There they found a magazine of paddy, but lacked 
the pestles with which to beat it into rice,'*' From Karikal 
Lally writes that the troops have to lie in the open for want"’ 
of tents,** and he had to delay there, waiting for coolies to 

1 Leyul declared lhat Lally consulted no one, and that the expedition was 
his invn idea. This is an example of the suppre^sto neri I believe iieitlict 
l.eyiU noi his C'onncillois weie consulted, but Ilavaui ceiLainly was, and it is 
impossible but that Leviil Knew it (Lcyiit’.s Mfmoiie, pp SH, 60—01) 

2 Lavaui to Lally, May 15, 1758 (Lally’s riice.s, p. 53) . In this letter he re- 
minds Lally to secure the person of Shahji, whom the English had detained there, 

s Op. nl , pp. ,52 and 54. 

-I Op nl , p, G2. 

Leyrit to Lally, July 14, 1758 (Leyrit’s Mimoire, p, 109) . 

The English had not defended the place, Inil abandoned it on the approach 
of a Trench detachment immediately after the fall of Foit St David, Ihe gairison 
retreating to Trichinopoly. 

’Laiiy to Leyrit, june 22, 17.58 (Leyrifs Mimoire, p. 67). 

a Same to same, June 26, 1758 {pp. cU., p. 75). 
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be collected and sent to him.' On July 5, he discovcis 
that he has only 12 milliers ol gunpowder-— a delect that was 
only repaired in part by the supplies which he obtained Ironi 
the Dutch at Negapatam and the Danes at Tianqucbar 

Meanwhile he had occupied Nagur, a Tanjoican sea- 
port, the plunder ot which he sold to his Colonel ol Hussais 
lor 2 lakhs ol rupees," and advanced to Ihuivalur, where 
was a temple of gieat sanctity which he ransacked in a 
fruitless search for treasure. It was here, Loo, ihat he blew 
from his guns six Brahmans, on the suspicion ol their being 
spies. This was one of those actions which by then excess 
produce the exact opposite of their intended results. I. ally 
desired to terrily the Tanjorcans by this act of seventy ; in 
fact he convinced them that their sole hope of safety lay 
in flight or resistance.'* 

On July 12 he marched towards Tanjore through a 
deserted country," and arrived before the city on«the ISth. 
The slotrness of the march rvas due to lack of transpoit, the 
army never having had more than a quarter of the bullocks 
needed for the artillery and ammunition Even when they 
had thus reached their objective, they could not begin the 
siege for lack of potvder and cannon-balls, and the mlanuy 
had but fifteen rounds a man ® Negotiations were begun 
The king had no objection to see the enemy lying outside 
his walls, consuming their scanty and hardgot supplies He 
offered 3 lakhs ; Tally demanded 10 and assistance against 
the English at Trichinopoly. When at last battering guns 
had been brought up from the Coast, the Tanjore offer was 
raised to 5 lakhs, sviih the service of 300 horse, 1000 coolies, 
and a supply of pr.ivisions. These tet ms Tally decided to 
accept, but after various delays and misunderstandings 
threatened the king rvith being carried atvay prisoner to the 

1 Same lo same, June 26, I7j8 (o/j cil , p. 81) 

2 0|;, cil , p. 100 A millier is 1000 lures' sveigliL 

a Tally to Leyiit, July S, 1758 (Lcyiit’s AffHimre, p 100). I cm it appioied 
the tiansactiou {ibid., p 106) 

4 Lawrence had similarly cxeciUed a Brahman, Poniyappa, befoie Tnehmo- 
poly ; but that was for the definite and heinous ciime of treachery, and produced 
results difleimg in piopoition with the circumstances. No doubt his action 
shocked Hindu leeling, but it did not appeal a motiveless art of ferocity 

s Tally’s Meinone, p 67. 

0 Tally to Teynt, July 21, 1758 (Teyiit’s Mimoire, p. 11-t). 
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French Islands. This indignity alarmed the king beyond 
measure, and decided him to resist to the last. On the 
other side, Lally held a council of war vdrich resolved that 
ihe only course open tvas to attack and capture the city.’^ 

Batteries were improvised in haste, jn'otcctcd only by 
fascines instead of earthworks ; and cannon-ball ivas so scarce 
that it was forbidden to fire a shot m reply to the batteries 
of the city." Just as the breach was almost practicable, on 
August 8, Lally heard that Pocock had beaten d’Achc oil 
Karikal and that the English had taken the field and were 
threatening Pondichcry. On the receipt of this netvs he 
summoned another council ol war, r.eporLcd the information 
he had received, and adtlcd he had but three milliers of gun- 
powdci left, and 20 rounds ol cartridges j)cr man •* As an 
attack would completely use up all the remaining ammuni- 
tion and leave the army dclcnccless, it was resolved to raise 
the siege,^ With great loss of reputation Lally withdrew 
to the Coast, after repulsing a sally made on the morning 
of his retreat, “without victuals, money, or munitions, bare- 
foot and half-naked, worn out rvith fatigue and in despair 
at haying been engaged in so wild an adventure’’— so t.ally 
described the situation of his army after the expedition to 
Tan j ore ‘ 

He reached Karikal on August 18'’ to find that part of 
the news which had alarmed him so had been considerably 
exaggerated. The Engli-sh had only taken the field aftei 
he himself had hegiin his letrcat.® D’ Ache’s reverse, how- 
ever, had been serious. After the action of April 29 he had 
with dilliculty been induced to refrain from sailing back to 
the French islands ^ Early in June he sailed clown the 
Coast as fai as Karikal and, as wc have seen, was urgent to 

' I.iUv’s Mt'mr.ve, pp (ig, etc. and Picret. p 71 

3 Sec an infeii-Jlinp- Idler dated Aunust 20. W.tS op Dutcil Vne Familk 
mihtmu', pp I3I. etc. Tins also states that tor the last few d.ivs o£ the sicw 
the wiitei had noihins to e.at but a little biscuit soaked in auack and the soldiers 
fmh tiufiaiHits Hvit tVhU is an e\aptf;t*uiiion. 

^ Lall^ s ^ipiuoiie, pp 72. etc 

•1 Lally to Leyiit, .\u,Tiist 20, nss (Lcyul’s Mewoue, n iriSN 

■' tails 's Alfi’toiVe, p, 78 

® Mil Cons., August 1," and 19, 175S. On Lally’s ictmn, they withdiew 
to their foimer quarters (i/nd , August 26 1758) 

T See the resolution of the “Mixed Cauncil.” May 28. 17.")8. in d’Achd’s 
nrst Mernoire (Pi,icev, p. 15), 
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pioceed failhcr to t'le southwaxd. In July Lally was still 
afraid that the admiral would alnuptiy quit the Coast,’ 
However, he lay at Ponclichery until July 27, udien, on the 
news of Pococh s a}iprnach, lie put out to sea again.-' hut 
kept well to wundwaid of ilie English ■' .\t last, on, \ugust 

1, the fleets approached each other Twice d'Ache lelusetl 
action bccau.se the wdnd wms so strong as to lender his lowest 
tier of guns usdes. Aftei two days’ manevus i uig, he decid- 
ed to try and ciossjost in icar of Pocot k's lasi w sscl. so t'l.il 
it and pcihnps others would he (tushed hy the suectssixe 
fne of his whoh' sqnadinn Accordnigl) , on August I’ olf 
Negapatain, he edged down on the English line, and. atroul- 
ing to liis account of the action, just as he was on the point 
of accomplishing his purpose the .sea-bite/te set in, and he 
rvas obliged to form bis lino on that of the English. The 
action opened at 1.2fl p.m., when the leading vessels w'ere 
within musket-shot of each othet. So hot sras the English 
fire that within 10 minute^ cV Ache set moic sad in order to 
increa.se his distance A running fight follow'cd for half 
an hour, and then the whole French squadion put before 
die tvind Pocnck teas able to keep within gun shot for 
about an hour but ibc Ficr.rh drew steadily aliead owing 
to the eflecis wdiich their nufraiJIr— broken pieces of brass, 
iron, and copper— had Ind upon the Englisli yards and rig- 
ging. Though again indecisive in ihe sense that d’Ache’s 
fleet remained in existence, the action none the less was an 
English victoiy ^ D' Ache’s losses had been licavv. His own 
ship, the Zodiaque, had more killed and tvounded linn the 
whole British .squadron. In all, the Fiench losses rvere close 


1 I.ally lo Ji'h' ItSS (I-cqU’s ^[^molU, ji, 100) 

2 D'AlUc-'s ilisp.iti h of Octobei lift, I?")!!, iif Mi/iifi \tter his fiiutloss eftoit 
to leach St n.uul ^ bchno it fell. EofoiV iiUiim.ii to M.uli.is on |mu' IS, ton 
hays weic spent in n.itiiin;^ .iiid ii'liltiiij;, '.iml tlion o\\ni;» lo .i liiiioious i, oUi 
lion of Connrif (liuni whiili l,.nviciirp and I’.itk dissented). Iiu ciniscd to lht‘ 
north of Rondichiry. mciidy w,itdiing the litnih snn.tdi(m 

3 t’ocock to Madias, July 2') (<ip Wit Cons . July 31, 1718) 

-tll'Ach,! atliilnUc,d his defcal m {{leat p.nt tri tlio "artiTues” whuh the 
English used to set his slups on liic , and the Iieiuli ollirci. weu so ind'^n.itif 
at “this ungencioiis tnclhod of waif.nc” that tlicv lefiiscd to sit at tahle isith 
the English ofTirers piisuncis at PondidiOy (Icyiit to l.'tllv. August 9. IToS, 
neyiit’s Mcinone, p 137) Howcvei, they at once .set tn noik rontining 
'aitifices’ themselves (Tally’s Pii'cm, p 93) Histuiy lepeats itscll. 
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upon 500, the English below 2004 In fact d’Achc was 
beaten ; he feared to meet the English again. He describ- 
ed his squadron as incapable of another cngagement~his 
ships were too much knocked about and his sailors were 
killed, wounded, or sick with dysentery.^ Only with diffi- 
culty was he persuaded to wait for Lally’s return.’ On 
August 31a council of war was held, consisting of the princi- 
pal naval and military officers. It resolved that the squadron 
ought to remain at Pondichery another fortnight or three 
weeks.'’ But d’Acbe feared he might be forced by fireships 
to leave the shelter of the Pondichery guns. He imme- 
diately held another council, consisting oE his captains only, 
who voted for immediate departure.” Having landed 500 
sailors, who were formed into a battalion under the Cheva- 
lier clu Poete, he sailed from Pondichery on September 3, 
to renew his discussions, difficulties, and complaints at the 
Isle of France,® where, as be knew when he sailed thither, 
his people could not be fed nor his squadron equipped ’’ 
Lally now took up again his scheme for capturing 
^Madras. But though Pocock left the Coast in October, suc- 
cess would evidentlv be much more difficult than it would 
have been in the previous June could d’Ach^ have held 
the sea. The English had been diligently preparing to 
defend themselves, laying in supplies of provisions and gun- 
powder, and improving their tvorks.® Moreover, they had 
been strengthened by the arrival of Draper with a couple 
of hundred men of H.M.’s 64th, the whole of which was 


^ The following are the chief accounts of the action . Pocock to Madias, 
August S (MU. Cons., August 10. 1'iSB) ; to Clive, August 12 (Orme MSS., Vaiious, 
290. f. 21) : to Clevland, August 22, 1758 (P R O., Admiialty, 1—161) ; Minutes 
(Orme MSS., India, xi f. 2994) ; d’Ach^'s first Mimoire, pp. 36, etc. ; d’Acha 
to Lally, August 6, 1758 (d’Achd's Lettres, p. 20) ; d’Ach^'s dispatch of October 
30, 1758 (u£ supra). 

2 D’AchrS to the Fondich^iy Council. August 18, 1758 (d’Ach^'s Memoir. 
PQce.f, p. 94) . 

8 Leyrit to Lally, August 21, 1758 (Leyrit’s Mimotre, p, 160), 

ID’Ach^'s fiist Memoir, Pieces, pp. 36, etc. 

pp. 51, etc. 
a/feitl., pp. 41, etc. 

TMagon's letter of August 1, 1768 (ihid., p. 29) This was sent by the Rubis, 
which had reached Negapatam some time before (tbid., pp. 36—37) 

8 The engineer at Madras was John (subsequently Sir John) Call, a man of 
talent. Ives qears witness to the keenness with which Pigot superintended 
the completion of the works, 
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on Its way out/ and a detachment of marines landed by 
Pocock before his departure. In all, the garrison amounted 
to 1700 Europeans and Topasses, 2200 sepoys,” with Law- 
rence, Draper, and Brereton at their head. Moreover, it 
had been ordered by the Company that if Madras was attack- 
ed the Council was to be suspended and the govenimcni 
assumed by Pigot and four military officers.-’ It had been 
resolved to withdraw all the out-garnsons save lluit at 
Chingleput, whence it was intended to attack Lally’s com- 
munications. 

When, therefore, in October, Lally advanced nortli- 
wards, he encountered no resistance, and occupied the prin- 
cipal places. Then came a pause, necessitated by the 
approach of the monsoon. In mid-November he was pre- 
paring to renew his advance, having made up his mind to 
leave Chingleput behind him. The problem which this 
place offered was difficult enough. He could not spare 
men to mask it ; he could not spare time to besiege it and 
it was too strong to be carried by escalade. So he comforted 
himself with reflecting that by the lules of war the English 
ought to evacuate it,-"’ and that its position did not directly 
threaten the French convoys ® His principal difficulties 
were lack of time, lack of money, and the discontent of un- 
paid soldiery.'' But he hoped that Raza Sahib, whom he 
took with him. would be able to raise considerable contii- 
butions from the poligars, and resolved, as he said, to stake 
Pondichery against Madras.® 

He accorclingly advanced to the Mount, and, a.s Law- 
rence fell back before him. to the plain, in those days thinly 
scattered with garden-houses, which lay to the westivard of 


1 Pub Dis. from England, December 23, 1757. 

2 Wilson's Madfas Aimy, I'Ol. i. p. 103. Gt. also the Siege Diary, pp. 2 and 
109 

3 Pub. Dis. flora England, May 12, 1758. 

He could not reckon on the absence of the English squadron beyond the 
middle of January. 

H Lally to Leyrit, November 14, 1758 (Leyru’s Memoire, p. 211). 

6 Same to same, Decenibei 4, 1758 (tbid., p. 242). 

7 Same to same, November 14, 1758 (iif supra). Thirty-thice men deserted 
into Foit St. George in the first week of the siege, but after Leyiit had sent sup- 
plies of money the number dwindled away. In the next three weeks it fell to 17, 
and thereafter did not meiit letuins (Siege Diary, pp 143 and 194). 

s Same to same, December 3, 1758 (loc. cit., p. 249) . 
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the city. On the morning of December 14 he entered the 
Black Town still unopposed. The English had withdrawn 
before him, but ivere not unwatchful to seize any oppor- 
tunity that might offer. They learnt that the French had 
scattered in search of plunder and had found the arrack 
godowns. They decided therefore on a sally. It consisted 
of 600 men under Diaper and Brercton, and led to some 
confused street-fighting m ivhich the English lost 200 men 
and their two guns, but made good their retreat ' 

This incident is rliicfly reinai'kahlc lor the controversy 
to which it ga\ e rise concerning the ronduct of Bussy, whom 
Tally had lecallcd from the Deccan in the preceding June, 
The relations of these men rere never cordial Tally iras 
so prejudiced against Company’s officers that he never did 
justice to Bussy's undoubted talent , and Bnssy nevci for- 
gave Tally fur his recall. Moveover, shortly after reaching 
the Carnatic, Bussv produced letters stating that he had 
been named second-in-cnminand This irould have involv- 
ed the supersession of all the king’s officers whom Tally had 
brought out with him ; and although the° senior officers are 
said to have signed a letter recommending Tally to appoint 
Bussy the senior Brigadier, t.ally had, not improperly, de- 
clined to do so Bussy's rank when he accompanied 1 .ally 
to the siege of Madras was therefore that of youngest Briga- 
dier without a romraand.- Tally declared that in the course 
of the action Bussy refused to permit Crillon, a lieutenant- 
colonel, to occupy with Tally’s regiment a bridge which 
Draper would have to pass in bis retreat, and this is said to 
have been confirmed by Crillon in his evidence at Tally’s 
trial.® As against this, Bussy asserted he had given Crillon 
iio orders, and merely advised him to take fiield-picces with 
him. He also pointed out that the same evening Tally had 
appointed him to the brigade rendered vacant by the 


Diary, p, j, The satly took place al 10 a.m,. but Hamont {np fit , 
p 148) inrests it with the daikness of night bioken only by the flames of the 
burning city. Matleson (French tn India, p. 537) misdates the Tiench occupa- 
iton of the Black 'Town The French losses amounted to 130 killed and 
wounded (Lally to Leyiit, December 15, 1768, Leyrit’s M^mone, p.iS55); 
d'Eslaing, one of Lally's best ofllcers, was made prisonei, 

2 See Hamont, np ctt.. p 186. 

8 Lally's Mimoire, pp. 103, etc. 
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capLurc of d’Estaing ^ However, he himself says that this 
appointment teas paid for by a humiliating .scene ® and we 
know it tvas Lally’s habit to abuse people for misconduct 
and yet nor to punish them ; and the very next day he wrote 
to d’Estaing that the English tvouhl liavc been cut off it 
Bussy had let Crillon advance. The probabilities are that 
Bussy did do what he afterwards denied doing. The odd 
thing is that he did not adduce in his defence the fa.-! that 
had Crillon advanced to the bridge he tvould hate been ex- 
posed to the fire of the Fort and donbth'ss sufTcud (onddei 
able loss wdthout being able to cut off Draper’s letieal.^’ A 
soldier figures oddly when he denies doing udiat in any 
case he ought to have done. 

This was almost the only sensational incident (d the 
siege, for the English attempted no more sorties of import- 
ance. For nearly three weeks after Draper’s attempt, the 
French were silent, for lack of artillery and aminuiution.^ 
They opened fire on January 2, and, though their guns were 
at first silenced, they soon reopened and maintained a steady 
attack on the .selected works, and at the same time their 
mortar batteries threw shell constantly into the place." 
Later on a mine was sprung, but the gap it made was com- 
pletely commanded by one of the bastions'' At last, aitei 
a month’, s bombaidnient, a breach appeared in the defcncc.s, 
hut It was so exposed to the umvcakencd fire of llie gairison 
that the Fiench artillery officers considered it impracticable,'^ 
and it was never attempted. In short, the defence within 
the place was eminently successful 

Kor tvas Lally able to give it his undxstiacled attention. 
He had decided that on the whole it was wisest to leave 
Chingleput untouched, and had ordered the troops he had 

iRinsy's Mp/iwiifl of 17Bl), pp 17—18 He .-ilso meictititi>i ;is puiof of tiis 
fiood concliiLl a Itlfri of Longijtul.ition uiifioi turn In lorn (ilnd , p SO). 
Slit, tn the circiimstanres, Midi cnngiatiil.ition', meant Imle, 

arteiille, "I .ill) et Hu'.sy aux tiidcs " {Hfv. iht Oiieif, hht , panuaiv 1007). 
3 Sec “W. n " (,Siv William HiapcO lo the Puhin Aclverlher. October 2'!, 

1768 

■t Lally to Leyrit, Uecenihcr 1.7 and 2-1. ]",”)8 (I.c\»’tl's Mt’innne, pp. 270 and 

267) 

>■ 1 hen nuitars wcie hettei sciicd tnan (hen hca'y gum. Dmrw 

p. 25 , Cali’s Journal (up Cambridge, p 187) 
e Siege Diary, p. 81 
7 Laliy’s Minmre (Pisces, p 96). 
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left at Pondichety to prevent the garrison there from being 
joined by any reinforcements from the south/ The Eng- 
lish, on the other hand, had directed Captain Achilles Pres- 
ton, who commanded the Chingleput troops, to exert him- 
self in cutting off the enemy’s supplies until he should have 
been joined by Caillaud and Yusuf Khan" from Trichino- 
poly, when it was expected that it would be possible entirely 
to block the road from Pondichery to Madras.''* In ‘the 
latter part of December Yusuf Khan moved north with a 
body of native hoise and foot, ravaged the country round 
Pondichery, and joined Preston at Chingleput on Christmas 
Day.'‘ 

On receipt of this news, it was resolved that they should 
advance and attack the enemy’s posts to the southward of 
Madras, an attempt in which the garrison was to co-operate.® 
Accordingly Preston advanced to the Mount. Lallv sent 
a detachment against him, which was beaten back with the 
loss of two guns but in spite of this success, Yusuf Khan 
declined to make the projected attack, alleging that his 
people were dissatisfied for lack of provisions f and although 
the French were again driven back after a renewed attack, 
the native troops fled to Chingleput, whither Preston had 
to follow them.® As, however, the French were now bring- 
ing up their stores by sea, the Coast road mattered little ; 
Preston was therefore ordered to return to the neighbour- 
hood of Madras and take post there, for the purpose of at- 
tempting once more to break through the French cordon.'^ 
But the attempt was again delayed, in spite of the urgency 
of the Madras commands apparently Yusuf Khan would 

1 Lally to Leyiit, December 27, 1778 (Leyiit's M^moire, p. 273). 

- The principal sepoy officer in the English service, holding a commission as 
commandant oE all the English sepoys He hart been employed in redncing 
the Maduia and Tinnevelly poligars. He was the only sepoy officer in the 
Madras army to be entiusted svith independent commands of any consequence. 

3 PigQt to Preston, December 18, 1758 (Siege Diary, p. 137). 

I Yusuf Khan to Pigol, Decembei 21 anc' 22 ; Pieston to Pigot, December 23, 
17.78 (Siege Diary, pp. 161 and 163). 

^Ibid,, December 27, 1778 (p 17). 

0 Preston to Pigot, December 30, 1758 (ibid, p. 171). 

7 Preston to Pigot and Yusuf Khan to Pigot, December 31, 1768 (ibid , p. 
177) • Cf. Siege Diary, January 1. 1759 (p. 24). 

8 Preston to Pigot. January 2 and 6, 1759 (ibid., pp. 182 and 184). 

spigot to Pieston, January 14, 16, and 17, 1759 (ibid, pp. 200 and 206). 

70 Pigot to Pfeston, January 28 and February 2 and 5 ; Preston to Pigot, 
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not venture to lead his troops against the French. He 
could write with great confidence of attacking Lally in his 
camp ; but when it came to the point some excuse for delay- 
ing action was never wanting When at last Caillaud joined 
the force on February 7, he observed that sepoys could 
hardly attack a legular force well posted, and that “the man 
who is the soul of all these black people thinks badly oi the 
scheme.”^ 

But although the plan for a joint attack upon the besieg- 
ing forces was not to be attempted, the presence oi an Eng- 
lish force at the moment was very distracting to the besiegers. 
On February 2 they had sent out a considerable body against 
Preston ; but as the French drew up behind some paddy- 
fields tvhich -were under water, the result was only a can- 
nonade, from which the French presently withdrevi.^ A 
iveek later they made a more serious effort to dislodge the 
English from the Mount. This led to an action continuing 
over twelve hours, the French in vain trying to carry the 
garden-walls behind which Caillaud’s men were posted. Al- 
though abandoned by his native horse and two-thirds of 
his sepoys, Caillaud held his ground till evening, when the 
French retreated, and then he too fell hack, for lack of 
ammunition.® 

Under these frequent alarms and the resolute defence 
of the Fort, Lally’ s hopes of success had steadily been sink- 
ing. In mid- January he had received news of English ships 
being sighted on their way south from Bombay •,“* and he 
knew therefore that he had not more than a month at 
farthest in which to complete his enterprise. “You tvould 
not believe me, sir,” he wrote to Leyrit, on Februaiy II, 
■“when I told you, more than a month ago, that I expected 
little from the expedition. I now regard it as a failure.”' 
He pi'oceeds to complain that officers and men alike had 
been much more interested in the plunder of the Black 

]amiaiy ."0 and Febniaiy I ; Yusuf Khan to I’igot, February 4, 17r)9 (ibid, 
pp. 227, 239, 241, 243. 216-247). 

1 Caillaud to I’igot, February 8, 1759 (ibid., p. 259). 

- Preston to Pigot, February 3, 1759 (Si^ge Diary, p 244) 

3 Caillaud to Pigot, Febiuary 10 and 11, 1759 (ibid, pp, 262, 264). 

■4 Leynt to Lally, Januaiy 12, 1759 (Leyrit's Memoire, p. 281). 

S Ibid., p. 290. 
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and which was mistaken, from the colour of its uniform, for 
European troops. This battalion lacked resolution to 
await the French assault and gave way ; but Forde rapidly 
re-formed his Europeans so as to catch the French in flank 
as they advanced. Grape-shot and a volley at close quarteis 
threw them into confusion ; and if the Raja’s horse had only 
possessed courage to pursue a flying enemy, few could have 
escaped. As it was, they could carry off only four field- 
pieces. All the rest of their artillery and all their baggage, 
save two camels laden ivith money and papers, fell into the 
hands of the English This led immediately to the occupa- 
tion of Rajahraundry, which the French did not attempt to 
defend. 

The conditions on which Ananda Razu was to pav the 
army’s batta were now fulfilled ; but he delayed payment 
until the middle of January, when he was placed in posses- 
sion of the fort. In February Forde was able to renew his 
march, and moved torvards Masulipatam, where he appeared 
on March 6. Meanwhile the French had divided their 
forces. Between 400 and 500 Europeans under Con flans 
lay before Masulipatam, while 150 witli a body of sepoys 
formed “'an army of observation,” intended to disturb the 
English should they undertake the siege of that place. That 
duty, however, they wholly failed to perform, and in fact 
the only service they rendered was to reoccupy Rajahmundry 
when it tvas left to the protection of the Raja’s troops. 

Nor is"as Conilaiis’ behaviour much better On Forde’s 
appearance, he held a strong position in the native town 
which had sprung up on the outskirts of the swamp sur- 
rounding the site of the old city and its fortifications ; but 
he abandoned this at once and withdrew behind the walls 
of the latter. For a fortnight the English lay inactive, wait- 
ing for their heavy guns to come down by sea from Vizaga- 
patani. This delay placed Forde in a very awkward posi- 
tion. The French reoccupation of Rajahmundry had 
interrupted a convoy of money coming overland from 
Vizagapatam, and the troops were considerably in arrears, 

1 Forde eo Andrews, December 7. W.'iB (Siege Diary, p 199) ; Cambridge, 
Op. cU , pp. 204, etc.; Ormc. op. cit , vol. ii pp S76, etc Oime misdates the 
action. 
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On March 18, the Europeans muLinicd, demanded ihc 
immediate payment o£ the prize-money due to them, and 
insisted that when Masulipatam was taken the whole booty 
should be divided among the troops instead ol half being 
reserved, according to orders, for the Company. Howevei, 
Fordo succeeded in pacifying them,’^ and when his guns weie 
landed at once pressed the siege. He had two motives loi 
haste One was that he feared disturbance from “the aiiny 
ot observation” ; the other was that he had received news 
of the approach of Salabat Jang. By April 6 his file had 
much damaged two of the enemy’s bastions, but his supplies 
of gunpowder were i unnmg low, and he i esolved to attempt 
the place by escalade. This was carried out on the night 
of April 7/8. The attention of the garrison was siiccessfulh 
diverted by false attacks made by the Raja’s troops and some 
of the sepoys, ivhile the Euiopeans and the 1st Bengal 
Sepoys carried the breached bastions, and after a sharp con- 
flict drove the French altogether from their defences This 
achievement was performed by 315 Europeans against 400 
regular tioops with 100 ofTicers and civilians" The blow 
was severe. It cost piivale peisons 8 or 0 lakhs, apart from 
the losses of the French Company'* and the destiuciion ol 
their prestige in the Deccan. 

The news caused extreme surprise at Pondich^ry, where 
Forde’s numbers had been underestimated.^ Moreover, 
Lally had already dispatched Moracin wdth 300 men as a 
reinforcement These appeared a iveek too late Moracin 
found the place already occupied and then, instead of land- 
ing and joining Salabat Jang, which ivas his only chance ol 
counteracting the English success, he sailed north and land- 
ed at Ganjam, where he could accomplish nothing*'’ 

In fact. Moracin’s action gieatly assisted Forde m his ne- 
gotiations with Salabat Jang, to whom he had sent a Bengal 

1 Eoicle to Madras, March 19 1759 (n/i Mil Cons. March eS 1759) 

- Toide Ur Madras Apiil 10 1759 («/) Mil ( ons , tpirl ^0 1759) 

3 Lcyvrt to Lally, May 7, 1759 (Leyiit's Memoite, p. 555) 
iBiissy to Lally, Apiil 24, 1759 (Bussy’s Ahmniie ol pp 61—02) 
iiHe reltiined to Pondichei) with the temmnts o£ hts expedition in 
Noveinbet He had at hrst been )Oincd h> a considerable /eniindai Naiavan 
Deo, blit came to blows with him as soon as he began to need money (Forde to 
Madias Ma) 28, and Hralh to Madias Juh 19 1759, up Mil Cons, June 11 
and August 6, 1759) 
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civilian, Johnstone, who had accompanied him. At first, 
the latter found great difficulties in his way. Salabat Jang 
was, in fact, hoping for the leturn of Bussy, in order that he 
might march witli him against his brother and rival, Nizam 
Ah.^ At last, on May 14, six weeks after Johnstone had 
joined the camp, the Subahdar agreed to a treaty by which 
lie was to expel the French, and grant the country surround- 
ing Masulipatam to the English, in return for their under- 
taking not to assist his brother.^ This event terminated 
the active part of the expedition, but Forde remained at 
Masulipatam until October 15, when, in disgust at his ap- 
pointment of commander in Bengal not being confirmed, 
he retmnecl to Calcutta,* just in time to complete his mili- 
tary achievements by the defeat of the Dutch. 

The great success attending this expedition has usually 
been held to demonstrate the unwisdom of Lally’s recalling 
Bussy and Moracin from the Deccan. But the matter can- 
not be quite so lightly dismissed. Daily's mistake lay rather 
iiinot securing the full execurion of his orders than m tlie 
nrders themselves. These 1 believe to have been perfectly 
sound, On his arrival in India, he found Bussy in the 
Deccan v/ith considerable forces at his disposal ; he found 
that the only part Bussy had taken in the struggle against 
the English was the capture of the so-called fort of Vizaga- 
patam ; he found that the only reason which could be assign- 
ed for this lack of co-operation was the alleged necessity 
of attending on Salabat Jang, and that the Circars, the pos-. 
session of which had been vauntecl as so great an achieve- 
ment, had never been able to remit a single pagoda to 
Pondicliery. In the Carnatic, Tally was confronted by a 
European enemy ; the same enemy was supreme in Bengal. 
He resolved, therefore, on a concentration of his forces, in 
order to crush first Madras, and then Calcutta ; and in 
consequence signified to Bussy his desire that the latter 

1 Bussy to Lally, April 30, 1759 (Bussy’s Mimoiie, 1766, p. 65), 

2 Forde to Madras. May 28, HtO (ap Mil. Cons , June 11, 1759) . The tieaty 
is printed by Cambridge, op, dt., p. 213 

3 Andrews to Madras, October 21 (ap. Mil, Cons., October 30, 1759) In 
July he had had to suppress a mutiny among his sepoys by seizing two ring- 
leadeis and immediately blowing them from his guns, Forde to Madras, July 3 
(ioc. cif, July 10, 1759). 
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should join him in the Carnatic with his forcesd Bussy 
replied with a most dolelul arrount o£ bis situation— all his 
plans for co-operation frustrated, all his resources of money 
used up, certain destruction awaiting him if he breathed 
a hint of the departure from Aurangabad." In reply to this 
Lally issued definite orders to both Bussy and Moracin to 
join him with all tlieir Europeans and as many sepoys as 
possible. “It matters little,” he wrote with prolound truth, 
“whether the elder or the youngei brother governs the 
Deccan, if I remain master of the Coast ; it matters little if 
your zemindars and avaldars refuse tribute, if 1 have an 
army with nothing else to do than to reduce them to obedi- 
ence,”^ “1 should like you to prove to me,” he writes to 
Leyrit about the same time, “that the operations of these 
gentlemen'^ concern the Company’s interests more nearly 
than a revolution in Cochin-China which we may read about 
in the Gazette.”®’ It cannot be doubled that the opposition 
to Daily’s policy was due to private interests ; that Bussy’s 
army, in attendance on the Nizam, swallowed up all the 
revenues of the French concessions in the Deccan; that 
Bussy’s arguments, based on the validity of Salabat Jang’s 
power,® were as empty as the orders rdiich Dupleix had 
issued to Saunders in the same prince’s name to abandon the 
cause of Muhammad Ali. 

Dally was so completely in the right that it is sigular that 
anyone should ever have been found seriously to defend 
Bussy’s arguments. Daily’s mistake was now to follow— he 
did not make himself obeyed. Bussy wi ote letter after letter 
full of protestations of obedience,'^ he received Daily’s orders 
on or before July 15; he and Moracin did not join Dally 
until more than two months later, and then they were not 

ini'! lettei was dated April 20. 1758. Neither ho not Bussy found it woitli 
printing 

2 Bussy lo Lally, May 17, 1758 (Lally’s AUmoire, Pieces, p. 60), 

3 Lally to Moracin, June 11, 1758 [ihid, Pieca, p. 86) Lally's letter to 
Bussy is dated June 13 (Bu-ssy’s Meinotre of 1766, pp. 2, etc.). 

1 He refers to Bussy and l.atv 

Lally to Leyiit, June 28, 1758 (Lally's Meinoire, Pieces, p 76), 

0 He says, for instance, that Salabat Jang’s parawana lot Arcot was enough 
10 prociue the p.atnient ol the Poligais’ tiibutc (Bllssy’s Alemoire of 1766, p 161, 
n). He cannot seiiously hate belieted that the Pohgais paid anyone unless he 
came swoid in hand. 

t They aie pimted in Bussy’s Alimone of 1764. 
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accompanied by a single man. Lally now departed from 
Ins original intentions, He was over-persuaded to leave the 
European troops in ihe Circars, and that, as we have seen, 
involved sending reinforcemeirts when they were attacked. 
Nearly 900 European troops were thus lost to no purpose 
whatever in a region where success or failure mattered no- 
thing. This evidently accentuated the grave disadvantage 
to which Lally was pul by Pocock’s superiority at sea 

After the siege of Madras had been raised, the English 
resolved to take the field, although' they could bring only 
1000 Europeans against Lally’s 2000.^ Lawrence’s health, 
however, did not permit him to bear the fatigues of a cam- 
paign, and the command was entiusted to Major Chol- 
mondeley Brereton of Draper’s. The French, h'owever, 
declined action, and all that was possible -was to storm Con- 
jeeverara in April.“ In May, to save expense, the English 
went into cantonments in the neighbourhood of that place 
There they remained till August, when, recruits having 
anrived, it was decided again to take the field, but not to 
risk any hazardous operation until the arrival of Coote’s 
regiment, shortly expected “ In spite of this, Brereton 
attacked Wandiwash, where, after a hard-fought action, he 
xvas beaten off xvith the loss of 200 killed and xvounded ** 
It was fortunate for the English that the command was about 
to fall into more experienced hands. “Brereton’s zeal and 
activity on sendee is very great,” xvrote Call with much 
truth, “but he is xvarm, and has no idea of obstacles, which 
possibly arises Irom his never having been on subaltern’s 
duty” 

The French inaction all this while xvas due in part to the 
continual_ disputes xvhich Lally had xvith the Pondichery 
Council, in part to the great and increasing lack of money. 


' MU Cons., lo’brutuy 18 and 20. 17!)9. They weie soon stiongthcned by 
1759)**"^'* rest of nrapciXs regiment fiom Bengal (loc Ht , Fcbuiaiy 28, 

Mil. Cons,, April 10 and 19, 


•1 Mil. Cons., May 24, W-SO. 

I Mil Cons., August 27 and 31, and Sepiembei 27, 1759. 

^ 'Bmeton to I'lgnt, .Septembci .30 (np Mil. Cons, October 2 1759), 

cresting acanmts of the action will be toiind in Cheshyie to Bauington 

“"d «i Call to Speke, October 30, 

1759 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., ,35917, ft. 40, etc). 
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One of the reasons why the English entered on a campaign 
which was not likely to produce military fruits was Lally’s 
financial distress— a fact, as Lawrence saicl, well and publicly 
known/ In October this military discontent came to a 
head in the mutiny of the whole body of Europeans, who 
quilted their camp and officers, and inarched oil some dis- 
tance with their artillery. They were ten months’ pay m 
arrears, and weie with difficulty induced to leturn to duty 
by the delivery of six months’ pay and the promise of the. 
speedy discharge of the remaincler.- 

It was not unreasonable for the troops to suppose that 
funds had arrived fo>’ their pay, as the French squadron had 
in September leached Pondichery and again sailed away. 
When in the previous year d’Ache had reached the French 
Islands he found that vessels had arrived from France with 
supplies of money, but that the victualling of his fleet offered 
the gi'eatest difficulties. The Islands scarcely produced 
enough to feed their own population, and had been accus- 
tomed to rely on receiving annual supplies of wheat and 
nee from Bengal. The capture of Chandernagore in 1757 
had put a stop to these, so that the presence of a large squad- 
ron such as d’ Ache’s caused great embarrassment. It was 
decided to send vessels to buy provisions at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; half the funds sent out for the servdee of Pondi- 
chery were thus employed,'’’ but, d'Ache says, the private 
trade exceeded the cargoes.^ The scpiadron’s victualling 
had to be completed by purchases from private peisons. who 
insisted on receiving high prices.® All this caused great 
delay, and the squadron did not .sail until July 17, 1759. 

Pocock was on the watch for its coming. He had irith 
him 9 ships of the line, and sighted d’Ache with 1 1 on Sep- 
tember 2. The winds were too light for the fleets to 
come within reach of each other. Next day the French 
manceuvred for position, keeping out to sea, and that night 

1 Mil. Cons., Maich 2G, 1759. 

2 Folenay’s Repoit (Laity's Memoirc, PUces. p. lOfi) : Allen to Riissy, Octobei 

18, 1759 (Bussy’.s Mt’inoue o£ 1766, p. 121), the Officers to Lally [October 18, 
17.59] (Tally’s Me'iiioiie, p 137) , Tally to Fnmcl. October 17 and 19, 1759 
fLcvut’s Meiuone, pp, -til and 413), La Flotte, histo}iqur'i, p. 3). 

3 One out of two millions of Iivres 

iD'.Vche’s first Memoue, p, 46 

5 Jhid 
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were lost sight of. Pocock at once sailed for Pondichery, 
and on the 8 th again sighted the enemy. At last, on the 
lOtli, action was engaged, in a situation disadvantageous 
to the English, for, their rear being widely spread out, the 
last two ships could take little part.’ Practically, the Eng- 
lish fought 7 ships against 11. The battle was more stub- 
born than either of the two which had preceded it. For 
two hours the squadrons continued within musket-shot, ex- 
changing a furious cannonade. Of the English vessels, the 
Tyge-t and the Newcastle suffered severely, with all their 
sail shot away so as to be under no control of the helm. But 
at last the French rear gave way. D’Ach^ fell wounded at 
the moment when his pilot ordered his ship to be put about ; 
and the rest of the Fienchmen followed him. They had 
lost 886 killed and wounded,^ against 569 in the English 
fleet''’ 

The latter was, as usual, too crippled in masts and rig- 
ging to pursue, and. while it was painfully engaged in refit- 
ting, d'Ache put into Pondichery, where he landed the re- 
mains of the money that had been sent out from France,'’ 
and announced his intention of returning at once to the 
Islands. This was followed by the usual assemblage of 
Councils and delivery of protests which characterise the 
relations of the Pondichery government with all the com- 
manders of French squadrons at this period. D’Ache lay 
at Pondichery a fortnight, and on October 1 sailed, never to 
return. At the Islands he met the same difficulties and 
was occupied with the same interminable disputes as before. 

' Only one, the 'iundetland, seems to have been able to get up and engaged 

- rVad<lington, Ln Guerie dfi ^ept ans, vol. in p. 412. 

^I’ncotk to the .-Vdmnalty. October 12, 17‘5{) (P.R.O , Admiralty, 1—161); 
I'tKiiik to Madias, Septembci i2, 17.'>9 (Mil Cons., September 15, 1759) . Cooie’s 
Joutnal (Oinie M.SS , India, mu fl 1900, etc) , Minute ol the engagement 
(loc. ril , xi. fl 3001-3002) ; d'Acbe’s hist Mimotie, pp 49, etc 

t One inillion livres in silver had been .sent earlier by a frigate, irhat 
d’Ache now landed included diamonds which had been captured on the home- 
wardhoimd Indiaman Grantham (on which Ormc was a passenger). Apparently 
the diaiinmd-i weie sent in part of the funds from Eiance. They weie resold to 
the English— a fact which throw's a curious light on tiade relations during war 
in the eighteenth century. 

SB’Achi to Lally, September 15 and 17. 1759 (d’ Ache’s Letiie^, pp, 27 and 
29) : Representations oc the Council, Septembei 16, 1759 (d’Ach^’s Mimoite, 
Ptica, p. 72); Conseil vie Manne, September 16. 1759 {ibid, p 76); Conseil 
Superieur to d’Achfc September 26. 1759 (P.R., No 15, f. 555) 
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His last letter to Lally declared that he would never abandon 
Pondichery d but early in 1760 he received news from 
France of a projected attack upon Mauritius," and made 
that an excuse for not returning to the Coast;* 

Hitherto Lally had relied upon his troops and d’ Ache’s 
squadron for defeating the enemy. Neither had ansiecrcd 
his expectations, and he now turned in despair ro seek help 
from the Country powers. Of these, one had in September 
1759 a vakil at Pondichery proposing alliance. This was 
Basalat Jang, a son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, who was seeking an 
independent position for himself in tlie South. Bussv ad- 
vocated his being recognised as Nawab of Arcot on condi- 
tion of sharing the revenues with the French and affording 
them assistance against the English Two days after 
d ’Ache’s departure, Lally decidecl to send Bussy to bring 
this prince into the Carnatic.*’ Bussy accordingly set out 
for the Cuddapah country, where Basalat Jang rv'as then 
encamped ; but he was delayed first by lieaw lains and then 
by news of the mutiny, so that he did not reach his destina- 
tion until November 10. He found the prince already 
resolved not to niove south and explains this by the ex- 
aggerated accounts that had been brought of the French 
mutiny But it is likely that this produced its chief effect 
on Basalat Jang’s mind by proving how ill-supplied were 
his proposed allies with money He himself owed great 
sums to his troops and had demanded an advance of 4 lakhs 
to be repaid out o! the future revenues of the Carnatic 
Bussy had already refused this , and bis refusal, coupled 
with the proof that the French could not pay their oivn 
people, shoived too plainly that the alliance was not worth 
cultivating by a needy prince. Bussy therefore returned 
in December, having achieved nothing,” and bringing with 

1 D'AchiS to Lally, October 1, 1759 (d'Ache’s Letties, p. 32) 
an’.rtiiL's fust Meinoin’, p. 63. 

3 D'Ache resigned bis command and went home in December, 1760 
t Bussy to Lally, September 7, 1759 (Bussy’s Mimoire of 1766, p 87). 

•5 Lally to Bussy, October 3, 1759 {ibid, p 91) 

C Corresporrdence relating to this was printed by Bussy rn his Mimoue of 
1766, pp 132. etc. It may be noted, as a cutroiis erho of the theories of nupleiv, 
that Bussy considered the advent of Basalat Jang would rellcre the Lrendi 
of the expenses of their native troops, who would be paid out of the Carnatic 
revenues. He seems to have supposed that the nieie name of this adventiuer 
would extract revenues where the French could not. To a great extent this 
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him SOIDC Country horse and the remnants of the army of 
observation which Conflans had detached from Masuli- 
patam. 

Meanwhile the English had receiver! an important rein- 
forcement. In April, Coote’s battalion had embarked for 
the East Inches. It rvas intended for service in Bengal, but 
on reaching the Coast in October was ordered ashore for 
service against the French.^ Coote took the field at the 
head of the united lorces on November 19, and took the 
torts of Wandiwash and Carangoly. T'he capture of the 
lormer affords an illustration of the attitude of the army 
torvaids its rights of plunder. The fort had been Breached, 
and the Killedar had sent out people offering to sieze and 
deliver up the Fiench in garrison Before any answer had 
come to Coote’s reply, the Fi’ench troops crowded onto the 
walls of the fort and shouted that they would surrender. 
One company of English sepoys therefore was sent to take 
possession of the gate and another to occupy the breach, 
so that the place was in fact occupied without any capitula- 
tion.- Coote had been instructed to endeavour to recover 
the arrears of tribute owing by the Killedar to the Nawab ; 
and accordingly, in his reply to the Killedar’s offer, had 
included a demand for 5 lakhs of rupees. The army now 
claimed half of this sum for not having plundered the fort 
on its occupation,^ At a council of war held on December 
2, Coote was unable to transact any business , it was whis- 
pered that he had made a private arrangement with the 
Killedar to the exclusion of the army, and he was obliged 
to contradict this in the solemnest way in general orders, 
announcing that a present of 20,'000 rupees offered by the 
Killedar would, if received, be distributed among the 
troops.' 

an illusion. So far as it \s,is well founded, it was the justification of the 
dual svsteia of government from the internal point of view 

If note's Journal (Oune MSS India, viii If 1,S98, etc). At the same time 
a body of Company's tioops was scut to Bengal undei Caillaud It is said that 
thcpiinripal leason foi this was Clhe’s dislike of Coote. 

• Coote’s Journal (Orme MSS., vui. f[. 1903, etc.); Coote to Madias. November 
3(1, nsO (MU. Cons , December 3, 1759). 

3 The Army supposed, or professed to suppose, that the 5 lakhs had been 
demanded as ransom foi the Killedai’s person and effects. 

•* Coote’s Journal December 2, 1759 (ibid., viii. ff. 1906, etc.) , Mil. Cons., 
December 6 and 10, 1759. 
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In order to oppose the English, Lally now recalled a 
detachment which he had sent to Srirangam, and on January 
11, 1760, he was joined by a body of Maratha horse sent by 
Morari Rao, to whom Lally had turned for help when he 
could get none from Basalat Jangd With ihcse reinloicc' 
ments he succeeded in plundering an English magazine at 
Conjeeveram, and then resolved to retake Wandiwash and 
Carangoly. This was exactly xvhat Coote wished him to 
do. On January 14 he xvas expecting with great impatience 
the siege of Wandiwash to be formed. Five days lattr, he 
tvrites . “I have an army I’eady to engage the enemy when- 
ever I think the defence of that gamson precaiious, . . . and 
am of opinion Lally is in the same scrajie he laid for nic. 
as he expected I should attack Arcot upon his leaving it 
open On January 21, he learnt that Lally had effected 
a breach in the fort, so he advanced, and next day eras fought 
the battle of Wandhvash In the action the English were 
slightly outnumbered in Europeans,® and greatly outnum- 
bered in native horse. But the latter did nothing, the 
French infantry were fairly outfought, and the issue was a 
complete victory for the English ‘ 

This led immediately to the reduction of the places^ 
which the French still held in the province of xArcot and 
in March the French ivere reduced to Pondichery, Giiigee, 
and Kankal, with the districts immediately around those 
places. On April 5, Kankal surrendered to a joint military 
and naval force, after which the military commander, 
Monson, moved northward, clearing the small posts xvhich 
the French still held in that region : so that Pondichery 

'^This affah had been negotiated by that cinious peison, Antonio Novonha, 
now Bishop of Hahcai navnis, whom I hate alieady mentioned in connection 
>wth Diipleix’ ituugiies a( .St Tlioiiit Ho was laiiicd to liirope bt liost.iweu. 
lelc.iscd, and then spent some time in Pans, where his conduct was cxcct’dingly 
nnecclesiastital Dnpleix’ tainily [noctiicd foi him the appointment ot a Bisliop 
in partibm in spite of the opposition of the Papal Nuncio at Pan’s. 

2 Coote to Madias, Jamtaiy 14 and 19, 1760 (ap Mil Cons., January 17 and 
2!, 1760) 

3 Coote had 1700 against about 2')0O Lally (M/moiie, p 161) alleges he had 
only 1200 European foot, but this cannot be accepted. A year later we Cook 
1400 m Pondichery, and he had received no leinforceniqnts in tlie interval. 

4 Coote to Madras. January 22, 1760 (MU. Cons., Januaiy 21, l/fiO) , Coote’s 
Journal (he. ett , ft 1914, etc.). Bussy was taken prisoner. 

5 Ghettepat w,is taken January 28, Arcot Eebuiaiy 10, I inivanamaUi 
lebruary 25, and Peniraukkal March 3 
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was now within measurable distance o£ being closely 
besieged by land and sea. On April 17, Valudavur was 
surrendered, without Lally’s having attempted to relieve 
it ; but after this came a lull m the operations, for Coote 
judged his forces insufficient to form a regular siege. 

At this juncture, having been abandoned by Morari 
Rao’s Marathas as soon as they discoveied the poverty of the 
French exchequer, Lally made his last effort at following 
the methods ol Dupleix. This time he turned his atten- 
tions to Mysore, where the great adventurer, Hyder Ali, 
was on the point of establishing himself in power. By 
means of the Bishop of Halicarna.ssus, a treaty was arranged 
with this chieftain, who agreed to help the French with 
2000 horse and 3000 infantry in return for a present of 
twelve pieces of artilleiy. the cession of the forts of Thiagar 
and Elevanasur, which the French still occupied, 2 lakhs 
to be paid two months after the troops joined the French, 
and assistance in conquering Madura and Tinnevelly as 
«oon as the English war ivas ended.^ 

In consequence of this treaty, in the middle of July a 
body of Mysoreans reached Pondich^ry in spite of Coote’s 
efforts to intercept them. In Pondichery every one believ- 
ed that Coote would now be forced to abandon tbe blockade 
which he had maintained for three months, and a ball was 
given in honour of Hyder All’s defeat of the detachment 
sent to intercept him. But the joy was short-lived. Hyder 
Ali brought no stores of provisions to replenish the maga- 
zines ; on the contrary, the French had to supply his tioops 
with rice. No measures for the destruction of Coote could 
be concerted; and, within a month of his arrival, Hyder 
Ali departed as he had come, restoring the forts which had 
been ceded to him." A revolution in Mysore seemed to him 
to offer a fairer prospect than further participation in the 
troubled affairs of Pondichery. 

Even while ire had remained with Lally, Coote had suc- 
ceeded in capturing the fort of Villiyanalljrr,® and prepara- 

1 Deliberation du Consetl Supeiteur, Tune 28, 1700 (Levrit’s Memotre, pp. 
46S, ete.) 

2 note? to [Dumont], August 20, 1750 (Madras Records). 

SLhe commandant was degiaded for misconduct (Dorez, ut supra) ; Coote 
to Madnw, July 21. 1760 (ap. Mil. Cons,, July 23, 1760) . 
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tions for a siege were commenced. The firsL step, Coote 
thought, was the capture of Ariyankuppam, but he feared 
to move his army for that purpose lest the garrison of Gingec 
should seize the occasion to slip provisions into Pondichery. 
He therefore desired Steevens, who had succeeded Pocock 
in the command of the squadron, to land a body of mavine.s. 
After a Council, in which Pigot participated, tlic Ad niral 
agreed to do so for a few days : but Idcuienant-Colonel 
Monson, second-in-command, objecting to this opcraiion, 
it was defeircd. Lally, however, conscious of the English 
intentions to restrict him within a nanower circle, hazirdcd 
a general attack on the English positions, hut was beaten, off 
with severe losses.^ 

At this moment the command of the siege changed hands. 
Coote, as we have seen, had been intended to command in 
Bengal, and his commission as lieutenant-colonel was oldci 
than that of Monson— a circumstance not unnatural, as 
Coote was an olhcer of nineteen years’ service and had been 
wounded in action before Monson was old enough to have 
entered the army ^ However, Monson was a man of family 
and influence, and the War Office decided to give him rank 
as full colonel in the Ea.st Indies, thus superseding Coote ” 
On the Company’s application, Coote recehed similar pro- 
motion, but of later date.* On this the Company made 
rep-tesentations to Pitt, and, as he would not inteifere, to 
the War Office, but were unable to obtain more than orders 
that Monson was not to use his commission if Coote was 
serving at Madras, but in the latter case Coote was to pro- 
ceed as soon as possible to Bengal.” These oiders were 
received by Coote on September 4, and piodnced in him all 
the annoyance that the Directors had anticipated. Monson 
was eager to take the command, in ordei to have the glory 
of taking Pondichery. Every moment’s delay in Coote’s 

1 He aUiiliutcd liis lailiue to the mistake by n'hich the India l)atlal]on 
was. absent flora ith appointed pOiUion. See Lall)’!, Mcinoite, Viete^, pp 12S, 
and 0 (second p.agination) 

2 Coote to Baviington, October 15, 1760 (P R.O., War OHlee, 1—39). 

3 Baningtoii to Monson, Maich 24, 1760 (I O , Misc Ltrs Reed, 176(1, 
No. 51). 

•t Tynvhitt to ]ames, Match 24, 1760 (loc cit,. No 50) 

S Wood to Godfrey, April 8 ; Barrington to James, Apiil 12 ; Barrington 
to Coote, April 17, and to Monson, April 18, 1760 (I.O., Misc Ltits. Rccd„ 1760, 
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departure seemed an injustice to himd However, when 
Coote ordered his regiment to be in readiness to march, it 
was clear that the command was less desirable than it had 
at first appeared. Monson thereCore offered to withdraw 
from the army till Pondichery was taken. Not to be out- 
done in generosity, Coote then agreed to leave his regiment 
beliind.^ 

The affair appeared to be settled on that basis ; so Mon- 
son on the lOth led an attack on the French posts in the 
Bound Hedge which marked the ancient limits of Pondi- 
chery. The attack succeeded ; the enemy were driven from 
their posts, and evacuated the fort of Ariyankuppam • but 
in the action Monson was severely ivounded.® This re- 
opened the question of Coote’s departure Monson urged 
that he should return to the command, and engaged not to 
rejoin the armv before the fall of Pondichmy, should his 
wound permit his doing so and Coote reluctantly agreed 
to fulfil the earnest request of the Council that he should 
resume the command of the siege.® 

Pondichery had now been blockaded for several months, 
and the conditions within the town weie miserable. Lally 
became, if it were possible, more and more hated, as the 
consequences of the French defeats became more and more 
painful. Abandoned by the fleet, beaten back steadily by 
Coote’s unrelaxing pressure towards the walls of the city, 
disappointed of the help they had looked for from Hyder 
Ali, the unfortunate inhabitants and soldiers could hope for 
nothing better than to prolong their sufferings to the fur- 
thest possible clay. And even in that sad necessity they 
ivere rent by the inextinguishable hatred they felt for their 
unfortunate leader, a hatred which he returned with an 
equal measure of contempt. Not even the terror of the 
situation could bridge the gulf which separated Lally from 

iN'os 6"i, fiO, fit, and B6). 

1 Coote’s Journal (Oime MSS., India, vui. t 1963); Coote to Madras, Septem- 
ber 1760 (ap Mil Cons, September 7, 1760) . 

ptonson to Madias. September 6. and Coole’i lemarks in Council, Septem- 
ber 8 Cons , vSeptembci 7 and 8, 1760) 

3 Monson to Madias. September 10 (Mil Cons , September 10, 1760). and 
Gordon to Madras (lor. cit., September 15, 1760). 

* Vfonson to Madras, September 14 (Mil Cons , September 22 1760), 

5 Mil. Cons , September 16 and 18, 1760. 
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the Ponclichcry Council, or produce the faintest real ap- 
proach to co-operation Neither his demands for money 
nor his condemnation of the individuals who had made 
profit out of the public necessity, nor even his plans to 
provide food lor his statvmg soldiers, met with the appuivai 
of the Council. He demanded 30,000 rupees Iroiii certain 
individuals believed to have profiled by the tear; the Coun- 
cil defended their conduct, and Moracin induct'd I/iily to 
forgo this demand by undertaking the collection of a loan 
which he never realised.* Lally repeatedly demanded the 
expulsion of the greater part of the native inhabitants, but, 
as he bitterly declared, the Councillors preferred to keep 
their slaves rattier than that his officers’ scanty ration should 
be increased - 

Coote once more took command of the siege on Sep- 
tember 20. His principal difficulty consisted in inducing 
Steevens to permit the marines he had landed to remain 
ashore. “I beg leave to observe to you." the latter wrote 
to Pigot, "that the army should not attempt or presume to 
undertake any designs against the enemy to the hazaul of 
distressing themselve.s, and with that the squadron sent for 
your protection, under whose success and support the fate 
of all your factories and settlements in India depends. , . 
But he yielded ivlien he saw that their wdthclraival tvould 
involve raising the siege and after asserting the indepen- 
dent nature of his command, which the Madi'as Council 
had never impugned, he even agreed to leave part of his 
squadron in the Pondichciy roads dining the monsoon,"' 
In December Cooto was able to open fire on the defences of 
Pondichery itself. Early in January a tcmpesi scatteied 
the English squadron, and Lally thought he saw a lav of 
hope , but w’ithin a feiv days the ships were back again on 
their old cruising grnnnd, and by now the store of food ivas 
practically exhausted. Dogs, cats, and all other animals 
had been devoured, and not even a crow was left.® On 

iLeyril's Mlmoiie, pp. 1S2 anil .v07 , Unir? lo his mother and to Dumont, 
August 20, 1760 ^Madras Records). 

2La!ly’s Mfmoire, PiHff pp 132 etc. 

•s Steevens to I’jgot, Oclobei 2, I7fi0 fMil Cons, October 11. 1700) 

I Coote to Pigot, October 24, 1760 {ibid., October 26, 1760) 
s Steevens to Pigot, October l®i, 17b0 (ibid, October 23, 1760) 

8 Orine MSS., Various, 27, f 47. 
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January 15, 1761, Pondichery surrendered at discretion, 
and next morning Coote’s grenadiers took possession of the 
Villiyanallur gate. 

Lally had brought out instructions > to destroy every 
British settlement which he should capture, and he had 
carried out the.se orders at Fort St. David. The English had 
determined to retaliate with a like treatment. Coote and ^ 
Steevens, however, considered that the place had been taken 
by H.M.’s forces and that its disposal should be referred to 
H.M.’s pleasure. To this Pigot, the Governor of Madras, 
answered that under letters patent of 1758 the Company 
had the disposal of all places captured in the East Indies, 
and declared that, unless Pondichery were delivered to him, 
he would provide no more money for the Royal troops or 
squadron This unanswerable argument carried the day. 
Pondichery was delivered to the Company’s servants, and 
the thoroughness with which the demolition was at once 
begun shows with what long-continued fear the Council 
at Madras had regarded their ancient enemy. The dazzling 
white palace of Dupleix, like the dreams of its builder, sank 
in the dust and ruin of unsuccessful war, at last brought to 
a decisive end. Madras no longer had a serious rival in the 
control of the Nawabship of Arcot. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE POLICY OF NON-INl'ERVENTION 

T he clefeaL of Lally in the South and Clive’s govern- 
ment in hcngal had now established the Englislv in a 
position oC ascendancy in two great pi evinces oi India. 
The problem now was, to provide that ascendancy witli 
some more durable basis than military force or the good- 
will of the Durbar. In both provinces small cessions of 
territory had been made to the English ; but in neither were 
these at all equal to meeting the cost of the troops required 
for protecting them from external enemies. In both, there- 
fore, the Nawab’s co-operation was es.sential , in both his 
misconduct or ill-wiIl might produce the worst consequences 
at a critical moment Hitherto in Bengal the Engli.sh had 
been able to rely on the practical genius of Clive ; in Madras 
the threatening power of the French had kept Muhammad 
Ali faithful to his alliance. But Clive left Bengal in the 
beginning of 1760, and Pondich^ry was taken just a year 
later 

On Clive’s departure, a new campaign against the Shah 
Zada was in progress. That prince had again invaded 
Behar, and Cailland had marched with Miran to repulse 
him. The English troops amounted only to 400 Europeans 
and a battalion of sepoys; Miraii’s, to 15,000 horse and 
foot.^ They were delayed on their march by the necessity 
of bringing to reason the faujdar of Purnea, who had threat- 
ened to join the Shah Zada ; but, after a conference with 
Caillaucl, this affair was for the moment accommodated. - 
The army then moved on towards Patna. 

Meanivhile Ramnarayan had acted ivitli much more 
decision than he had shown in the previous year, although 

’^H/mative Of 1760 

3 Caillaud’s Journal February 2 to fi, ITM (Orme MSS., India, ri E 1371) 
"He . consents to everything which the Nabob leqnites, since he is assured 
of our protection for his life and what may remain of Ids foitiine after having 
settled his accounts." Caillaiid to Amyatt, rebriiavy 6, 1760 {hr ciC , xii. £. 3067). 
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the province of Behar was generally disaffected to Mir 
jafard and this feeling tvas reflected in the chiefs of the 
Deputy’s army “By your account of the chief men about 
Rainnarayan,’’ wrote Cailiaud to Amyatt, “I think them so 
little to be trusted that I could wish he may not venture a 
geneial engagement before we come up.”” In spite of this 
advice, hm\?ever, he accepted battle with the Shah Zada, 
was himself wounded in the action, and was defeated, chiefly 
owing to the desertion of his left wing to the enemy,® How- 
ever, he managed to retreat to Patna, with the help of a 
battalion of sepoys that had been left with him in 1759. 
On learning this, Cailiaud at once moved forward by forced 
marches, so that the enemy were obliged to abandon Patna, 
W'hich they had already attacked.* On February 22, an 
action ensued at Sirpur The enemy sedulously avoided 
attacking the Fnglish, but fell upon Ivfiran’s troops, who, 
contrary to plan, had been dratvn up in a confused mass 
oil Caillaud’s right. These were driven back, but were 
saved by Caillaud’s leading his sepoys onto the inner flank 
of the attacking column, which was thrown into such dis- 
order by their fire that Miran’s people recovered themselves 
and put their opponents to the rout. However, the pursuit 
was not pressed as it should have been, as Miran had rcceiv 
ed “two scratches which he was then pleased to think were 
very dreadful wounds.”'* Cailiaud was justly indignant at 
this slackness. “I believe,” he wrote, “he doth not wish an 
enemy entirely crushed, whom he is certain always of beat- 
ing ivith our assistance, and while they remain in or near 
the province ivill always be an excuse lor his keeping up a 
large body of forces.”® 

Mhati 'withdreiv to Patna to cure his “scratches,” and 
wasted a ircek there, during which time Cailiaud had to 
leinain where he was for lack of cavalry. The Shah Zada 
thus had lime in -which to collect himself and his forces and 


' Bengal Sel. Com , 1759. 

2 Letter oC yaniiaiy 23, 1760 (Oime MSS. India, xh £ 3060) 

2 CaiU.intl to Council, February 12, 1760 (ibid,, xii. f. 3075) . 

4 Caiillaud*'! Journal, February 11 to 21, 1760 (loc. cit , vi f. 1375) 

5 Caillaud’s Journal, Febutary 22 and 23, 1760 (Ornie MSS., India, vi 1 1378); 
Cailiaud to Coote. ap Conte’s Jomnal (loc at , viiL f. 1843) 

® Cailiaud to Council, February 23, 1760 (loc riL, xii. £. 3079). 
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decide upon ins future movements. The lesult U'as a raid 
into Bengal, -wiiicli, if Caillaud had followed le.s> hard at 
his heels, might have proved very damaging to the revenue 
collections. However, he was so closely pursued that he 
retraced his steps into Behar, and the cliicl result of the 
raid was to expose the foolishness or treachery of the Nawab 
and his sou The latter more than once iclused Caillaud 
the cavalry he needed to bring the enemy to action : the 
former entered into covicspondence with the .Shah Zada. 
eliciting from Caillaud the scornful comnicni, “We are al- 
ways sure of finding a party which, with ovir lorte thrown 
into the scale, is sulhcieni to overset any scheme against us.”^ 

On leaving Bengal, the Shah Zada again attempted to 
take Patna. Aided by Law, he closely besieged the city , 
its walls were easily breached, bnt twice the enemy attacked, 
and were beaten widi the help of the Ejiglish sepoys. The 
day after the second assault, there arrived a detachment of 
200 Europeans and a battalion of sepoys sent by Caillatul 
to the relief of ihc city , and after a successful soitic, made 
when the besiegers were enjoying their midday sleep, the 
Shah Zada gave up the attempt and once more withdrew 
from Behar. 

Caillaud and Miran then set out to chastise the rebellious 
2 emindars who had afforded him coimLcnance and help— 
especially the faujclar of Purnea, who had, it appears, only 
deceived Caillaud by a pretended submission. Some time 
was spent in chasing him, fruitlessly because Miran again 
refused the service of his cavalry,^ when suddenly the cam- 
paign w^as brought to a close by the young Nawab’s death. 
On the night of July 3, as he lay in his tent, he was killed 
by lightning— in fiilfdmcnt of a curse, a native historian ob- 
seives, laid upon him by two victims of his cruelly.'^ 


1 Oaill.uul ui .S'.'U’it Miiv I, IKiO tOnuc VtSS. India, \ii t dlUi) 

2 In Mdj he ic'tened news of the death of Ins fathei and nssimied the title 
ol Shah A), nil .iiipoinlin" the N.ausil) ol Oiidh as his W.i/ir 

s C.ullaiid’s yniiinal, June Ti, I7fi0 fOime MSS, India, vi. f lltKl) 

^ fn>n)-nl-trin'ciuli/i (Elliott anil nowson, sol \iii ji. -lldl) The sUte is mven 
as the 2nd b-y Iionside (Saualive, AutUir Annua! HeiriArr, 18W) , but Ilastiin^s 
(Nanatis'c. lint Mus .Vld MSS,, 2‘)20‘), f 112) and Caillaud fjournal. lor. eif , 
f. HOD) both sa) the atd Soon aftei C.aiUaiul's enemies auiis’d him ul_ Imsihh 
caused or peimitted Muan to he nmideied, and Lasv (op cit , pp. CiO— l"i.S) gises 
some countenance to this allegation, sstliitli Utilise levived neaily thirty years 

14 
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From the military point of view, Caillaud had on the 
whole fulfilled all diat had been expected from his appoint- 
ment ; but the political conduct of affairs had been less for- 
tunate. In consequence of a singularly ferocious letter 
from the Court of Directors, received in the latter part of 
1759, no less than six members of Council had resigned on 
Januaiy 1, 1760, leaving Holwell, the defender of Calcutta 
in 1756, as Clive’s successor by seniority. Clive had but a 
poor opinion of Holwell, who, as the phrase of the day 
went, united many virtues of the head with many faults of 
the heart ; but, as he had warmly recommended Henry 
Vansittart, a Madras servant, to be brought up to take his 
place, he did not consider it necessary further to injure his 
health by a continued residence in India merely to prevent 
Holwell’s succession. 

Holwell therefore became President, knowing that his 
term of office trauld be short neither did he inherit the 
authority of his office unimpaired. Caillaud advised him, 
in a letter of congratulation on his accession to the chair, to 
prove by his conduct that he merited what fortune had 
given him.® This patronising attitude of the Commander- 
in-Chief indicates what a change had taken place among 
the English. A corresponding change necessarily took place 
in the mind of Mir Jafar. Before his departure, Clive had 
visited the Nawab and endeavoured to impress him with 
the need of economy and the necessity of trusting the Eng- 
lish Government. With an optimism which his strong 
common sense seldom permitted, he seems to have supposed 
that he had succeeded.® Other observers, however, were 
le.ss hopeful of the future. So early as 1758, Scrafton had 
Tivrittcn ■ “Wfficn the Colonel leaves India, . . . my life on 
it, if we have anything of a force, we shall not be long with- 


tatCT But if that w.is thr case, Caillaud ivas singulaily fortunate in. being able 
to snppicsi all llic evidence. Stiong testimony of his innocence is to he foiind 
in I O, Home Misc , ‘liti D Caillaud ascribed this story to Fullerton, the 
yugcon who escaped the I’atna massacre ; see an undated and incomplete paper 
in W'ai OtTice, 1—310, vindicating Calllaud’s behavinni 

t Holwell to Payne, January 4, IiGO fOiine MSS, Various, 21) 

2 Caillaud to Amyatt, February G, and to Holwell, February 23, 1760 (Orme 
MSS., India, xii. It 3068 and 3077). 

3 Clive to Council, January 23. ap Consultations of Januaiy 24, 1760 
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out a second rupture with the Goveinraent.’’’ Since then 
the air had been cleared by the defeat ot the Shah Zada and 
the overthrow of the Dutch plans ; but a year later Hastings 
believed that English influence at the Durbar depended 
wholly upon Glivc. “As there is nobody to succeed you 
with the same influence,” he wrote, “nothing but a large 
military force ivill secure our privileges from being L'licioacli- 
ed upon A writer who, almost alone in the eighteenth 
century, dealt in a spirit' ol dispassionate inqiihy witli the 
events wc arc about to consider, points out how Clive, by a 
rare mixture of sagacity, resource, and firmness, had exer- 
cised a control that was ec[ually gentle and effective, whereas 
Holwell’s position, “as a mere interregent,” irould never 
have allowed him to secure that deference to his advice 
which the Nawab had yielded to Clive’s commanding talents 
and paramount authority , “this natural change of feeling 
. . Mr. Holw-ell perceived and appears to have resented.”'’’ 

The Nairab, in fact, was less manageable after Clive’s 
departure than before it, and his conduct was judged more 
hastily than Clive rvould have judged it At the same time, 
he gave ample cause for discontent. Caillaucl strove to 
induce him to pay off part of his mutinous troops, “though, 
to tell you the truth, I fear it will be to little purpose, as 
the Colonel,^ whose interest was so superior to mine, could 
never persuade him to this salutary step.”” In almost the 
very words rvhich Bussy had used, he writes : “The more 
I see of the Nabob the more I am convinced he must be 
ruined, in spite of all our endeavours, if he doth not alter 
his present measures ; he is neither loved nor feared by his 
troops or his people ; he neglects securing the one by the 

1 Sciafton to Hastings, September ‘J, I7 jH (But Mils, \ilil. Ntss , 

£ IS). 

2 Hastings to Clive, August 18, 1759 (lor. cit., 29006, f. 167). 

•1 Giant’s Sketch of the Hutory of the East India Company, pp. 171 and 182. 
It IS most lefiesliing to tome on this wtnk, with ils s.inc pulginent ami coniirum 
sense, amid the waste of tontioveisial painphlets in whirh not a single state 
ment can be accepted without conoboiation. I nuns cite one instance as an 
example of theii disbonests We base seen that Scialton in 17r>8 tegaided a 
les'olution as inevitable on Clive's depaituie. His pamphlets against Holwell 
and Vansittait allege a peifect friendship to have subsisted between Mtr Jafai 
and the English. 

■tie, Clive 

Caillaud to Hastings, Febiuaiy 10, 1760 (Oiine MSS,, India, xii, f. 3071). 
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badness of his payments, and he wants spirit and steadiness 
to command the other.”^ Elsewhere, he expresses himself 
with still greater vigour . "I am sorry we are obliged to 
support two such fellows [as Mir Jafar and Miran], who, 
without any one virtue, have all the vices and imperfections 
of humair nature” and again ; ‘‘The present system . . . 
is rotten to the core.”'’ 

In the course of the six months which folloit^ed Clive’s 
departure, the financial situation went from bad to worse. 
In the first burst of enthusiasm, the authorities at Calcutta 
had assured the Company, ]ust as Dupleix had done, that 
financial difliculties were at an end, and that no supplies 
of money need be sent for the next three years , and, in 
spite of Holwell’s warning, the Company had resolved to 
act upon these ieports.‘‘ No funds, therefore, arrived from 
Europe j the Nawab’s payments for the maintenance of the 
English troops fell into arrears ; the disturbances caused by 
the Shah Zada’s irruption into Bengal hindered the pay- 
ment of the revenues on which the English Weld mortgages ; 
and they were i educed to seek in vain a large loan from the 
Seths This situation, coupled with Mir Jafar’s and 
Miran’s failure to support Caillaud in his campaign against 
the Shah Zada, necessarily produced the gravest discontent 
with the Nawab’s conduct, possibly heightened and ex- 
aggerated by personal motives.® 

Nor was there lacking a man to seek his personal gain 
out of this troubled situation The Nawab had a son-in-law, 
Mir Kasim, wealthy, prudent, and unscrupulous, who watch- 
ed and encouraged the growing dissensions between the 
Nawab and his protectors. At first his ostensible motive 
■was to secure for himself the post still held by Ramnarayan, 

1 C’jiU.uul to Ilolwdl, Eebiuaiy 27, 17G0 (/or cit , I 3080). 

2 Caill.iutl to April 19, 1760 (for cU , 1 3104) 

>' C'aillaiicl to tlio Council, Tebiuaiy 27. 1760 {loc cit , £. 3083) 

■I Holwell to I’ayiic, nccembcr 30. 17S9 (Holwell’s VindicaLwn , p. 74) 

5 Caillaud to Vaiisittait, August 15, 1760 (Orme MSS. India, xii. f. 3167) 

0 Caillaud roundly accuses Holwell of having plotted Mir Jafat’s oveithiow 
because the latter had n.it graltfied lum with a iulxstantial present (Caillaud W 

an intimate friend, ap Orme M.SS . India, xii ff 3239. etc) It would be laiier 

to say that Mrr Jatai might possibly have bought Ilolwell’s suppoit , in default 
ol Clive’s supreme pouc" of contiol, the policy which Holwell at first advocated 
Sihowed much more foicsight than the o[iimons of those who opposed it 
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and which, as we have seen, he had formerly sought,' He 
now promised, if this were conferred on him, to be a much 
more effective counterpoise to the Nawab than Ram- 
narayan ; he represented the Nawab and his ministers as 
"united to a man in tlic design ol lowei ing the English 
power,” and urged a line ol conduct well cahiilated to 
embroil Cailaud with Miran.“ I’hc project o! re[)!ating 
Ramnarayan by tins intriguer was adopted by both Caillaud 
and Holwell, and Irad eveti been apjiroved by Chive with 
the reservation that the change slioiild only he made with 
Ramnarayan’s omi consent." Beloie this scheme, howevei, 
could be pul in execution, the death of Miran opened a 
wider range of ambition ; and he asked and leccived Hol- 
well’s support in his candidalme for the Diwanship, in 
tvhich post he tvould have in fact exercised all the powers 
of the Naxvabd 

Amid these circumstances, the origin ot the revolution 
of 1760 is to be found ; and, until it was deflected by that 
“consummate politician,”'' Mir Kasim, Holwell’s policy was 
scarcely more than an anticipation of rrhat was to prove 
inevitable in 1765. Wc must, indeed, distinguish between 
his original plan and that 'which was cairicd out with his 
assistance under the presidency of Vansittart. 

Early in his government, Holwell had come to the con- 
clusion that a change of system tras necessary ; and, as we 
have seen, this opinion was shared by Caillaud. The Shah 
Zada’s invasion added a chcuinstance which brought matters 
to a head. While Caillaud was engaged in chasing him out 
of Bengal, Mil Jafar thought the time opportune to open a 
coiTespondence rvith him unknown to the English.'’ Nor 
did this fact stand alone It ivas accompanied liy a marked 
reluctance on the part of th'e Nawab to bring the Shah Zatla 

^See pp. LSS-G 

2 Hastings to Caillaud, Jannari 18, I'/OO [misdated 171*1] {Hilt. Mus , Add 
MSS , 290%, 1. 200) , cl, C.iill.uul tn Clue, Januaij 21. 1700 (Omu- MSS., India 
Ml r. OOfiS) 

3 Caillaud to Aniyatt, April 28, 1760 (loc ril , f. 3109) ; Holwell to CallUuid, 
May f), 1760 (India TiarU, p. 57). 

1 Caillaud to V.insittait, Aiii»iist 2, 1760 lOiine MSS., India, xu f 3113) 

3 Rumbold to R, Smith, rt’bniaty 3. 1764 (Oiinc MSS., Vaiious, 21. 1 182). 

* Mu [afar admitted the coiicspondence both to H.astmgs and to Caillaud. 
Holivell to Caillaud, .April 7, Caillaud to Holwell, April IS. 1700 (both letters 
aie printed in the India T lacls, and occur in the Oime MSS,, India, xii.) 
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to action. To Holwell, who had been informed that Mir 
Jafar was seeking peace by throwing all the blame of his 
opposition upon the English/ this appeared most suspicious. 
"‘The carrying on this concealed correspondence with the 
Prince,” he wrote to Caillaud, ‘‘I cannot look on in any 
other light than as the highest infringement of that respect 
and clef erence due to your station and the treaty subsisting 
between us.”^ He himself entered into correspondence 
with the Prince ; in May be received what purported to be 
Mir Jafar’s original petition to the latter, and decided that 
the Nawab’s government must be brought to an end. 

The decision to depose Mir Jafar has usually been re- 
probated as a breach of faith. That opinion is untenable. 
The Nawab had been guilty of conspiring against the Eng- 
lish with the Dutch ; he w^as not unreasonably suspected of 
conspiring against them with the Shah Zada. The English 
had a full release of all their treaty obligations to Mir Jafar 
Clive himself, who, with his friends, adopted this as one of 
the grounds from which to attack the revolution, had him- 
self contemplated the possibility of removing the Nawab 
at a much earlier date. In his letter to Pitt of January 7, 
1759, he observes that he had received from Delhi an offer 
of the Diwanni, “but this high office I have been obliged to 
decline as I am unwilling to occasion any jealousy on the 
part of the Subah, especially as I see no likelihood of the 
Company’s providing us tvith a sufficient force to support 
properly so considerable an employ, and which would open 
a way for securing the Subahship to ourselves 

To Holwell’s letter announcing his resolve,’* Caillaud 
replied with gieat truth that the establishment of a new 
Nawab would be certain to involve new troubles and easily 
might mean only the setting up of one much more dangerous 
than Mir Jafar." But in pressing this argument he mis- 
apprehended Holwell’s purpose. The latter replied agree- 

1 Holwell to Caillaiul, April 7. uf supra. 

2 Holwell to Caillaud, April 22, 1760 (India Tracts, p 33). 

3 Chatham Coirespondence, vol. i. p 387 

*t Holwell to Caillaud May 24. I7fi0 (India Tracts, p. 45). 

Caillaud to Holwell, May 29, 1760 (ibid , p 47) Hastings argues m the 
same sense; Hastings to Caillaud, June 4, 1760 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS, 29096 
E. 249)r 
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ing entirely with the unwisdom of pulling down the pre- 
sent Nawab only to establish another in his place. “But 
ray views for the Company went much higher. That the 
country will never be in a settled, peaceful .state vrhilst this 
family is at the head of it, is a position I lay down as incon- 
testable, and that, until the country enjoys lhal .state the 
Company’s affaii.s inusL in tonsetiuencc be daily appi oachliig 
to certain ruin. I therciorc judge we could never be jios- 
sessed of a more just or favourable opportunity to cany into 
execution what must be done, I plainly see, one time or 
other, if the Company have ever a secure footing in the 
provinces, to wit, take this country into our own hands 
. . . The situation of the Prince at present is such that I am 
sure he ivould . . . •without hesitation grant a phirraaund 
appointing the Company perpetual subas of the Province 
Had only this plan been canacd into execution, the war 
with Mir Kasim would have been avoided. Caillaud and 
Arayatt both disapproved of it, however, and the matter was 
left for Vansittart’s consideration when he should arrive 
Henry Vansittart was a Madras servant of fourteen 
years’ standing, rvho had, as secretai-y to the Select Com- 
mittee, gained the hearty approval of all his superiors He 
had retained his reputation, when he went into Council, 
as an honest, amiable, and capable man, and Clive had 
rccominended him to the Company as the fittest person to 
succeed himself as Governor of Fort William, supposing 
his experience in managing Muhammad .-\li xwuld enable 
him to manage IMir Jafar. “The merit of Vansittart shines 
with so peculiar and bright a Inslrc,” wrote Clive, “as must 
make his services coveted by every -well-wisher to the Com- 
pany.’’" “Both from talents and disposition,” wrote Cail- 
laucl, “he is formed, I think, to make his government flourish- 
ing and the people under his command happy.’’'’ But, 
in spite of all these favourable judgments, in spite of his 
amiability and honesty. Vansittart was to prove himself 
lamentably deficient in the art of government. He could 


1 llolwell to CUtllaud, June 14, 1760 (India Tiacti, p, 51) ; ct Holwell to 
Anl^att, May 30, 1760 (if/id , p 55) 

- Clive to Sulivan, December 50. 175R (Oime M.SS,, India, v. f. 2354) 

3 Caillaud to Hastings, July 16, 1760 (loc at , xii £. 3132) - 
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neither judge men, nor manage them, nor read the future. 
He started, of course, at a disadvantage. Few Bengal ser- 
vants could forgive his coming from Madras , but that 
might have been forgotten in time, had he not committed 
at the very outset of his government that appalling blunder 
which is inseparably connected with his name. 

He brought with him ready made the policy of non- 
intervention, which had been definitely adopted by the 
Madras Council just belore his departure northwards. Two 
conditions broadly differentiated the relations between the 
Nawab and Council in Madras and in Bengal. While 
financial considerations entcied largely into both series, in 
Madras the Nawab’s indebtedness was due to advances 
made in his support by the English ; in Bengal it was due 
to promises made in support of the English. So far, 
Muhammad Ali was more closely dependent on the English 
than was Mir Jafar. The effects of this w^erc furthermore 
accentuated by the fact that Muhammad Ali had been estab- 
lished as Nawab after two obstinately contested wars, lasting 
four and five years respectively, against an equal and often 
a superior enemy ; in Bengal the French and Dutch had 
been beaten swiftly and decisively, while the Shah Zada had 
not dared to measure arms with Clive. Consequently, the 
Nawab of Arcot had been compelled to rely on English 
support far more constantly and completely than had his 
companion of Murshidabad. The cumulative effects of 
these two causes were hardly at all modified by the fact that 
Muhammad Ali claimed to succeed as the son of the late 
Nawab, while Mir Jafar was wholly the creature of a revolu- 
tion. Hereditary succession to the office of Nawab was an 
innovation. It represented an idea influential m the Eng- 
lish mind but alien to the Moghul, and only tolerated where 
the Muslim conqueror had been forced by circumstances 
to adopt the earlier Hindu system.^ 

One might have expected this necessary dependence of 
Arcot upon Madras to result in a greater degree of interfer- 
ence in the administration of the country, or such parts of 
it as were under the Nawab’s control. It was indeed 

1 As. for instance, in the hill regions ot the northern circars oi m the extreme 
south, where the Muhammadans never fully established themselves 
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proposed. Lawrence wrote in 1754- “The immediate in- 
convenience xve labour under is our expcncc ; to ease which 
there is but one method left, in our opinion— to take, by 
the Nabob’s leave, the management ol (he Arcot province 
in our own hands, collect its revenues, and pay Malduz 
Khan’s troops, a proper allowance to be made to the Nabob, 
and his lamily to be taken care ol in the settlements.”' Ihu 
the council did not accept the proposal, and only asked For 
the mortgage ol ceitain territory." As Caillauil oljseived, 
the English regaided themselves as only “second tausi's” to 
“set the first in motion.”^ In the following year, liorvevcr, 
as the mortgaged countries drd not produce enough even 
to pay the interest on the Narvab’s debt and the gjarrisons 
maintained on his behalf, it was decided to propose taking 
over the "whole Arcot country till the debt had been paid 
off.' But Muhammad Ali protested that this would ruin 
his position in the eyes of the people, and was let off with 
promises to dismiss most of his troops, who were so use- 
less that he woulrl not even confide to them the guard of 
his person, to increase the assignment of lands, and to furnish 
larger countnbutions from the revenues of the remainder'' 
These rvere sufficient for the moment, hut the outbreak 
of rrar occasioned new demands, more urgent in themselves, 
and more insistently pressed. The Nawab had established 
his elder brother, Mahluz Khan, as Deputy in Madura and 
Tinnevelly ; he had tlrrown off his allegiance. Another 
relative had been established at Ncllore. and had done the 
same. Branches of the old family of Narvabs survived at 
Vellore, Chettepat, and Wandiwash, and upheld their dig- 
nity by refusing tribute “The Committee see no remedy 
for this growing evil but the Nabob’s remaining and send- 
ing for all his family to Madras, retrenching all his useless 
expenses, and delivering over all his districts atrd the forts 
. . to the Company. . . . The President is desired to pro- 
pose these measures to the Nabob.”” But Muharnurad Ali, 

H.awiena‘ and StaiLe to Saiindci',, June 2t 17.')4 (Mil. Cons 1751, p, 14’)). 
i Ibid , p 1.73 

3 Caillaiid to Onne, n. cl (Oimc MSS , Valious. 293. £. 59) 

■* Mil. Con?, 1755, p 142 
' Ihtd , pp. 146, 14b 

August 29, 1757. 
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like many other princes j was little able to learn wisdom from 
circumstances. As Orme wrote at the time, he wanted to 
spend profusely at a moment when he should have practis- 
ed the hard task of economy. “These avulsions from his 
state, tear his pride to pieces.’”^ He refused absolutely to 
accept the English propositions, declaring that he would be 
regarded as no better than th'e French nominee, Raza Sahib, 
and that nobody would obey him. Instead, he asked for a 
loan to raise a new body of horse, and proposed to leave 
Madras lor Arcot. The Council observed that as things 
were he could furnish neither men nor money, urged him 
to remain at Madras as they did not mean to garrison Arcot 
strongly, and refused him the loan he asked for.^ Perforce 
he remained at Madras. In 1758 the revenues of Madura 
and Tinnevelly were let out in the Nawab’s name but by 
the Council’s act. The Commandant of Trichinopoly was 
ordered to secure out of the revenues of that place enough 
to pay the garrison their batta and to keep the walls in 
repair.® 

These and similar acts of apparently necessary control 
angered the Nawab to an unreasonable, but not to a sur- 
prising, degree, and he at once began that series of intrigues 
with the King’s olHcers which was later on to occasion so 
much embarrassment to the Madras Council In May 
1760, he visited Coote, at the head of the army before Pondi- 
chery, and at a private interview gave so ludicrously per- 
verse an account of his earlier relations tvith the English 
that either his memoty or his veracity must have completely 
failed him. Prefacing his remarks by the statement that 
he found he bad no friends among the Councillors at 
Madras, he said that “at the beginning of thb troubles the 
Engh.sh and French were both indifferent to him, that both 
sides had petitioned him hard to assist them, that he joined 
with the English, and that lie had in his treasury at that 
time 60 lack. Soon after his declaring for us, he fought a 
battle and gained a victory without having any of our troops 
with him.” With this vague reference to the assistance he 

'I Orme to Payne, Novembei 17, 1757 (Orme MSS., Various, 28, f. 219) 

2 Mil, Com., September 1, 5, and 17, 1757. 

a Ibid., November 2, 1758. 
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gave lo Fort St. David m 1746, he passes over all the rc.st, 
and never thinks of mentioning to Coote the utter defeat 
of his father and the straits to which he himself was reduced 
by Chanda Sahib. Instead of alluding to these trifles, he 
proceeds at once to his recent grievances— the letting out 
of his districts by the English (he says at half-iatcs for con 
rupt purposes); the sivclling of his account ivith tlic Com- 
pany (again he .suggests impropeily). The only appearance 
of power he had lell had been taken from him. anil while 
“he was willing all his revenues .should be paid into the 
Company’s treasury.’’ he “thought it a cruel thing he had 
not the management of his own country to the best 
advantage.”' 

How far these accusations weic wan an ted by the facts 
is hard to say. What seems certain is that the Naivab’s ad- 
ministration was exceedingly inefficient ; and it is probable 
that the efforts of the Madras Council tvere equally so. The 
foi tunes with ivhich Pigot and the Councillors of this time 
retired do not suggest that they followed the practices of 
which the Nawab accused them with either vigour or suc- 
cess. It is on the svhole more likely that handsome presents 
from Muhammad Ali coincided with the Council’s resolu- 
tion a month later to restoi-e the country to his management 
He promised to pay the Company 30 lakhs a year until his 
debt was paid off. as well as 3 lakhs for the Trichinopoly 
garrison, on condition that in future he should have the 
renting of the country and that his flag should fly over the 
forts which the English defended for him. The reasons 
ndrich the Council gave for this decision" were that the 
English lacked time and knowledge to govern the country, 
that the Nawab’s influence and authority ivere needed to 
collect the revenues, and that he must either be left with 
suhsLantial power or be pensioned off The Catnatic wms 
to pay for this resolution rvith forty years of misgovernment, 
while the Council looked on helplessly at evils they had not 
assumed authority to check, or gave a venal assent to 
measures which they knew to be mistaken or unjust. 


1 Coote’s Diaiy, May 9, 1760".^)£^BDae MSS., India, iiii ft. 1011, etc.). 

2 Three membeis dissented. 

3 Mil Cons,. June 13, 1760. 
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Wc have already seen the plan which Holwell had 
formed before Miran’s death!— the assumption ot the Subah- 
dari of Bengal by the Company. We have also seen how 
Mir Kasim had intrigued against the Nawab and Miran, 
in the hope of obtaining the deputyship of Behar, and had 
obtained the suppoit of both Holwell and Caillaud for the 
proposal. On the death of Miran, he raised his ambitions, 
and sought to be named “Ghota Nabob”— that is, to enjoy 
the power and rank lately enjoyed by the Nawab’s son. 
With great astuteness he seized the occasion of a mutiny of 
the Nawab’s troops at Murshidabad to earn the gratitude 
of the Englisli by appeasing it with an immediate payment 
of 3 lakhs and a guarantee of the remainder.'^ Holwell had 
already made up his mind to support his pretensions,^ and 
ceased iv'holly to advocate his old scheme. Vansittart reach- 
ed Calcutta on July 27. On August 4, Holwell laid before 
him a minute on the state ot the province, concluding with 
the observation, “The sudden death of the young Nabob 
(if made a propei use ol) seems to point out a middle way, 
if things are not gone too far already to admit of any other 
than the divesting this family of the government alto- 
gether.”'’’ In this obscure fashion he indicates his new 
scheme of giving to Mir Kasim control of all the affairs of 
the Subah by appointing him Mir Jafar’s Diwan. He had, 
in fact, fallen into Mir Kasim’s snare. Proposing to follow 
a middle way, and leave Mir }afar Subahdar of the province, 
he had given Mil Kasim the opening he desired, which 
would enable him to force what purported to be no more 
than a change of Ministers into the substitution of one 
Naivab for another— a course the evils of which Caillaud and 
Holwell alike had fully and emphatically predicted. In 
Plolwell’s case it is too probable that private motives^ con- 
tributed to his being thus outmanoeuvred. He was too 
clever not to have divine Mir Kasim’s ulterior object. 

Caillaud advocated another plan. He proposed that 
Mir Kasim should become Deputy of Behar, in which office 

1 Hastings lo the Select Committee, July 18, 1760 (Vansittart’s Nmratwe, 
vol, i. pp 71, etc.) . 

2 Nawab to Holwell leceivtd July 10. 1760 (o p, at., vol. i. p 75) 

» Bengal Sel. Com., August 4, 1760. 

4 See below, pp. 223-4. 
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he could be kept to his duty by the Patna garrison ; that 
Ramnarayan should be compensated by appoint men t to 
another considerable office , and that Rajabalabh, a late sci- 
vant ot Miran’s should be iiiacle Diwan. 7'lie last, lie urged, 
u'oiild as Duran be dependent on the English, whereas, il 
Mir Kasim were appointed, be would be Nawab lor all 
practical purposes. He iurther supported Ins plan liy 
Clive’s precept and example, of trusting Muhammachnis as 
little as possible, because they tvould certainly endeavoiu 
to make themselves independent^ 

Caillatid’s advocacy of Rajabalabh, bowevci, was coun- 
teracted by the ill-report which Hastings gave oi that Hindu, 
asserting that he had encouraged Miran in bis misconduct, 
while at the same time he heaped praises on Mir Kasim.' 
Unfortunately these, together with Holwell's lepresenta- 
tions, carried the day. On September 2 Vansittarl wrote 
to Mir Kasim desiring to see him as soon as possible On 
September 1 1 the Select Committee resolved against seeking 
any independent poivers from the Shah Zada “Our views,” 
they declared, “in adopting this system should be directed 
rather to stiengthen than weaken or overthrow the present 
Nabob All we desire is to see the power removed out of 
the hands of that sort of men who iioiv rule and direct his 
affairs Four clays later, Mir Kasim having reached Cal- 
cutta, Vansittart was desired to sound him with a vieiv to 
Ills co-operation in this object The same day Vansiuait 
interviewed Mir Kasim, who declared himself entirely ready 
to assist in procuring for the English the giants ol terriloiy 
needed to support the army without being dependent on the 
Nabob’s uncertain payments, provided he w’cie invested 
with power and supported by an adccjuatc lorcc " Ou this, 
Holwell eras deputed to ariange terms Mir Kasim coolly 
proposed that the Naivab should be made atray W’ith ; but 

1 Ciiillaiul U) Vamittait, Jul) 2S and Viigii'.t 2, ItCiO (Oiine MSS,, India \n. 
il. .U'lfi and 3is;i). 

2 Hastings to Vansittait, n d. (Blit Mus., Add. M.SS., 2'iI32. ft lO.S, otr) 

1 Cal. Pett Cot! , vol I. p 2'i It may bo noted that, ptnbalily by a eoniiisKm 
ol I’cisian titles, CaiHand is usually mentioiicd in the early part oC tins woik in 
the name ot Conte 

t Bengal .Sel. Com., Septombei 11. 1/60 
~ Ibid , Septembci 1./, 1760 
’ilhid., September 16, 1760 
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was brought to agree to accept the Diwanni of the province 
with a guarantee of succession to Mir Jafar, on condition 
that there should be ceded to the English the districts of 
Burdwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong. A treaty to this 
effect was signed on September 27, and next day Mir Kasim 
returned to Murshidabad.^ 

Vansittart and Caillaud were deputed to persuade or 
compel Mir Jafar to consent to these arrangements. They 
were to be escorted by i^o companies of Europeans, a com- 
pany of artillery, and a battalion of sepoys in case of resis- 
tance, and were given full discretion to act as circumstances 
might reciuire." They set out from Calcutta on October 
2, and. proceeding slowly to allow time for the escort to 
reach Murshidabad before them, they arrived at Kasim- 
bazaar on October 14. The Nawab paid them a visit of 
ceremony the morning after their arrival ; this was returned 
next day ; and on the ISth a formal conference was held at 
the palace called Muradbagh. At this Vansittart presented 
three letters to the Nawab, enumerating the causes of com- 
plaint and urging the need of appointing some capable per- 
son in the room of the deceased Miran. A long conversa- 
tion followed, in which Vansittart strove to induce the 
Nawab spontaneously to name Mir Kasim. At last he did 
so, and the deputies at once insisted on his being sent for. 
After much opposition Mir Jafar agreed ; but it was then 
so late, and the old Nawab so exhausted,, that the conference 
could not be further protracted. The Nawab was allowed 
to withdraw some time before Mir Kasim arrived at Murad- 
bagh Such jealousy of the latter had been displayed by 
the Nawab, that Caillaud and Vansittart agreed to employ 
force as the only method of overcoming his reluctance. On 
the night of the following day Caillaud prepared to seize 
the Nawab in bis palace of Motijhil. At dawn on the 20th 
he occupied the outer gates, and sent in a letter wi'itten by 
Vansittart, saying that ttoops had been sent to expel his 
evil councillors. For two hours Mir Jafar hesitated between 
I'esistance and submis.sion as irresolutely as be had hesitated 
before the battle of Plassey. At last he gave way and sent 

*■ Hobvell's India Tracts, p 69 ; Bengal Sel Com,, September 27, 1760. 

2 Ibid , September 24, 1760. 
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out a message olFering to resign his ofTice altogether if the 
English would guarantee his life and honour. Vansittart 
was sent for. On his arrival Mu Kasim Weis solemnly seated 
on the masnad Two days later the ex-Nawab set out lo 
take up his residence at Calcutta^ 

This termination was generally unexpected. Mir 
Rasim certainly and Holwell probably had guessed how the 
matter would end ; but Vansittait and his Commiuee seem 
to have supposed ihcy were only going to subslituLe Mm 
Kasim for the Nawali’s former advisets. The sudden 
developments which their proceedings had brought about 
surprised them, and exposed them to accusations of bad 
faith, which the hastiness of Vansittart’s conduct at Mut- 
shidabad made it difficult to rebut. This difficulty was 
increased by the inevitable donation which, though delayed, 
follotved, and v/hich every one knew would follow. All 
who were jealous of Vansiltart’s promotion, almost every 
one except those members of the Select Committee who had 
effected this change, accused the Governor of hiding his 
real purpose and of effecting the revolution for the sake of 
gam. “The whole, ” wrote one of these gentlemen, "appears 
to me to be very lotv and surfeiting, and no more than what 
the custom of the country allows of. . . In my opinion it 
will turn out one of the worst affairs that ever befell the 
English in these parts.”- 

These critics of the revolution were right ; but they 
mostly assigned inadequate reasons for their condemnation ; 
and the transaction has generally been discussed with refer- 
ence to its more insignificant aspects. It has been usually 
attacked and defended on the questions ol the alleged brcacli 
of faith and of the donation. The first is unlmmded. It 
is true that the charges against the Nawah did not at the 
time amount to mote than stiong suspicion ; but in practice 
politicians cannot ivait until their suspicions are capable of 
judicial proof, and action based on well-founded beliefs is 
not usually seveiely judged. The second is more specious ; 
nor is it any defence to assert, as Vansittart and Sumner did, 

^ CailLiud .ind V<insitt.iit t(i ihc Seled Committee, October 18 and 21, 17fi0 
(Vansutait’s Nmialtve, %ol. i pp 115. etc). 

2 Letter to Drake, Janiiaiy la. 1761 (Oime MSS., India iv, t 1031), 
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that the present was not delivered until some months alter- 
wards. They \rere not ignorant that Mir Kasim would 
show his gratitude by way of a donation, even though they 
declined receiving airy obligation from him on the day the 
treaty was executed. Their real defence on this score is 
that offered in theii behalf by Grant ; “The principal per- 
sons in the Bengal Government were possessed of many 
easier avenues to irrcgulai emolument than the trouble- 
some. hazardous, and, it may be added, public, road of a 
general revolution ... Nor after all that has been said of 
the venality or rapacity of the early Anglo-Indians, can there 
be any doubt that most, if not all of them, declined many 
more presents than they accepted It cannot seriously be 
argued that Vansittart made the revolution for private 
motives. 

Holwcll. however, can less easily be exculpated. His 
career in India was at an end, and he knew it. He resigned 
the Company’s service only a few days after he had accomp- 
lished the treaty ivith Mir Kasim. He returned to Europe 
in February 1761 , and before that time he had received not 
only an obligation from Mir Kasim for 2 lakhs, but also 
some 50,000 rupees on account— some months before the 
other Select -Committee men had received anything.^ 
Thus both in position and treatment he differed from his 
companions, nor was his character such as to render suspi- 
cion of his motives unreasonable, Clive’s judgment of him 
is hardly too severe— “Unfit to preside wdiere integrity as 
well as capacity is equally essential.’’® 

But while the revolution cannot be fairly criticised 
cither as a breach of public faith or (with a possible excep- 
tion) as the fruit of private greed, it was, nevertheless, the 
greatest political blunder that the English have yet commit- 

1 Giant's Sketch, pp. 187-189 

2 Siimnei \ evidence beCore the Select Committee of the House of 00111100111 
(Pint Rcpn\l‘!, p Sfi) , .and Holwcll to Wollaston, April 13. 1703 (ibid , app 12) 

relive to Siilivan, December 30, 17')8 (Orme MSS, India, x. f SOIt) I 
cannot refrain from quoting a sentence 01 two of Caillaucl’s on ITolwell • "Still 
to have a cloak, he wrapped himself up in the external piactice of rehgioui 
duties. The Sundays he used to pass with his family, and a few .select fiicnds in 
acts of devotion, singing spiritual hymns and leading tieatises of devotion. . . At 
the^ same time, for their further example and edification, he lived in the closest 
union (and doubtless in the strictest practice of virtue, divine love, and friend- 
ship) with another man’s wife.” See loc cit., xn. IT. 3251—3253, 
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in India. The blood-stained histoiy of the Carnatic 
durbar might have warned Vansittart how little Mir Jatar 
would relish being delivered into the keeping oL a man to 
whom every day that passed belorc tlie Nawab’s death would 
seem insufferably tedious. None could have been pro- 
posed as Diwan so unwelcome to Mir Jafar’s person or so 
dangerous to his life. Had tire latter accepted Mir Kasim 
according to Vansit tart’s propo.sal, it is long odds the Nawab 
rvoulcl have died within the month. The English scheme 
was impracticable : and led its authors on to most dangerous 
ground. 

And not only xvas it impracticable, but also it xvas based 
on a conception of English policy diametrically opposed to 
all their interests A revolution was essential ; but this xvas 
a counter-revolution. As matters had stood, the Nawab 
xvas able easily to impede English operations ; noxv a Naxvab 
xvas set up who could resist them. Vansittart declared that 
his aim had been to strengthen the Naxvab ; he should have 
endeavoured to strengthen the English The only remedy 
for the evils xvhich he found lay in a change of system, not 
a chairge of persons ; and the cession of three disti'icts xvith 
a sum of ready-money xvas dearly bought xvith the establish- 
ment of a man xvhom Vansittart had provided xvith the 
gravest reasons for xvishing to vender himself independent 
of all English control. Every reason xvhich Vansittart conld 
assign for selecting M ir Kasim as Dixvan xvas, in fact, a reason 
for never investing him xvith independent power as Naxvab 
There xvas only one method by xvhich the English could 
maintain their position— by taking more and more of the 
Government under their management— not by deposing one 
Naxvab to establish another with equal political poxver and 
greater personal capacity. 

At the same tune as the Committee xvere accomplishing 
this change, they had also to consider the teims of peace 
xvith the Shah Zada, xvho still remained in the province of 
Behav, collecting levenues almost up to the gates of Patna. 
Mir Kasim, xvhen at Calcutta, was consulted and approved 
the proposal to make peace and assist the Shah Zada to march 
to Delhi and establish himself as Emperor in the place of 
his father xxdio had been murdered several months previous- 
15 
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ly/ This proposal shows as plainly as the revolution itself 
how little Vansittart understood the position and interests 
of the English in India. It mattered nothing to the English 
who was Emperor, so long as the English were strong enough 
to be feared. Schemes centring on Delhi at this time would 
have produced such a dispersion of the English effort as to 
have rendered it ineffective ^ 

Caillaud had at first been intended to negotiate this 
affair in concert with Amyatt, chief of Patna ; but about 
this time Carnac arrived as Major of the Company’s troops 
in Bengal and Caillaud was recalled to Madras. Carnac 
took command at Patna on December 3 1 , and, although the 
Nawab’s troops were still mutinous in spite of the consider- 
able sums which Mir Kasim had sent up for their payment,® 
he took the field with the English troops alone, encountered 
the Shah Zada three days’ march from Patna, and in January 
15 inflicted on him a severe defeat, in which Law and most 
of his Frenchmen tvere captured. Carnac followed up this 
success with gi-eat vigour, with the result that the fugitive 
offered terms, met Carnac near Gya on February 6,® and 
accompanied him to Patna.® 

Although Mir Kasim before the revolution had agreed 
to the scheme for making the Shah Zada Emperor, he now 
displayed the greatest jealousy of the English negotiations, 
and could only be induced to meet the Shah Zada in the 
English factory. He seems to have been obsessed with the 
idea that the English would obtain a grant of the subahdari 
for themselves.'^ Long and inconclusive discussions folloxr- 
ed. Mir Kasim feared nothing so much as a friendship 
between the English and the Shah Zada. He refused to 

1 Bengal Sel. Com., Septembei 29. 1760 

2 It IS tnteiestmg to note that Rat Dnrlab, who was consulted, advised the 
rnglish to obtain the Subahdari for the Company, and then confiim Mir Jafai if 
they pleased (Bengal Sel Com., Scptembei 16, 1760) Vansittait was perhapi 
influenced to reject this scheme by the failure of Dupleix ; but he should have 
leflected on the difference between the situations of the Carnatic in 1751 and 
Bengal in 1760, 

s Carnac’s Narrative, np. Coote’s Journal, April 12, 1761 (Orme MSS., Indi.i, 
liii, f. 2006). 

iFive hundred and twenty-eight Europeans and 1923 sepoys (Carn.rc’s 
Journal, January IS, 1761 (loc. cit., vi. f. 1416). 

s Berrgal Sel. Com., Fehiuary 17, 1761. 

fiCamac's Nanatlve, ut supra (I, 2009) . 

7 Bpth that and the Diwanni seem to have been offered them. 
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pi'oclaim him as Emperor till after his departure. At last 
in June the unwelcome guest was got rid of , and marched 
away into Oudh I'dthout the assistance which the English 
had been ready to alEord him. It was a loitunatc conclu- 
sion for them ; none the less, it marked a victoiy for Mir 
Kasim, who was bent on reducing their importance 

In this object he was assisted by the English themselves. 
Vansittart wrote to Mir Kasim that Carnac ivas placed under 
his orders.* This rvas a marked retrocession from the posi- 
tion the English had always adopted, and gave opening [or 
numberless disputes. The Nawab, without consulting 
Carnac, recalled his forces from the south of Behar, where 
they were co-operating with an English detachment ; Carnac 
at once recalled his people too, on the ground that they 
should not be left unsupported in a country of which they 
knew nothing. This was magnified by the Nawab into an 
insult, and Carnac resented his behaviour with military 
promptitude - Indeed, Mir Kasim gave the impression of 
considering the English troops to be mere mercenaries in 
his service : “We were bound to assist him with all our 
troops whenever and for whatever purpose he chose to 
demand them.”® Carnac, on the other side, declared he 
would assist the Nawah only so far as was consistent with the 
good of the seiwice and his own honour, and desired his 
recall if the army was to be dispersed in detachments at the 
Nawab’s pleasure. ‘ 

In April, Carnac was superseded by Coote, who had 
come up from Madras after the fall of Ponrlichery. He 
set out for Patna on April 23rd, “to take upon me the 
management of the intricate and confused state of the coun- 
try affairs, ivliich at this time in particular, from the diffe- 
rent interests of parties clashing together, I imagine 
will be attended with almost unsur mountable difficul- 
ties.”® He, too, received orders to obey the. Nawab.'* 

1 Cat. Pers Cart., vqI. i. pp. 54 and 80. 

2 Carnac to Select Committee, March G, 1761 (Vansittait’s Nanatlve, vol. I. 
p. 185) , Bengal Sel. Com , March 1.5, 17G1. 

a See Carnac’s Narrative (ut supra, t. 2010) . 

■1 Carnac to Select Committee. March 25 (Bengal Set Com., April 9. 17G1). 

aCoote’s Joiiinal, April 23, 1761 (Orme MSS., India, viit f. 2006). 

0 Cal Pe)s. Corr., vol. i. pp. 87—88. 
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Even before his arrival Mir Kasim objected that he had 
appointed Nuncomar his Diwan and on his arrival at once 
sent a message inquiring whether the English would con- 
tinue to support him or were about to appoint another.^ 
He also urged Coote to visit him before he visited the Shah 
Zada. This Coote refused to do ; and indeed it would 
have been a singular slight to put upon a man whom at that 
time the English still proposed to accompany to Delhi. 
When Coote did visit Mir Kasim, the Nawab “seemed to be 
under great anxiety, which I endeavoured to remove by 
every assurance 1 had power to make him.”^ It is difficult 
to believe that this anxiety was sincere, for it continued 
after the Shah Zada liad marched away under Carnac’s escort 
and the English plan had been dropped On June 15 Mir 
Kasim refused to enter the city to proclaim the Shah Zada 
as Emperor unless the English sentries and guards were with- 
drawn Coote requested an interview ; instead of granting 
it, Mir Kasim assembled his officers and spent the next day 
in council with them He was reported to have doubled his 
guards, issued ball cartridges, and drawn out his artillery ^ 
These reports, to which the Nawab’s previous conduct lent 
all the appearance of truth, natui'ally alarmed Coote for his 
own safety, the more so as Carnac had taken with him the 
bulk of the English army. Next morning, therefore, he rode 
over to the Nawab’s camp to seek an explanation. Accord- 
ing to the Nawab's account he entered the reception tent 
armed to the teeth, with God-damn-me’s pouring from his 
mouth. Be that as it may, Mir Kasim refused to see him.^ 
On the appointed day the Shah Zada was only proclaimed 
Emperor under the threat that if the Nawab’s people did 
not, Coote 'would tio so himself.® 

The blame for these disputes cannot be laid wholly up- 
on the head of a single person. Carnac and Coote behaved 
as though they had powers independent of the Council 


1 Cal Peif. Cnn , \ol i p 94 
" Cootets Diaiy. May 21, 1761 (loc cit , ff 2013 
cealed his disappioval of the revolution ; but such 
to couveit him. 


, etc). Coote had not con- 
a gieeting ira? ill-calciilated 


3 Coote's Diary, May 25, 1761 (loc. ciu, f. 20147 
yibid, June 15-16, 1701 (loc. cit) 

Coote's Journal, June 17, 1761 (loc. cit.) 

0 Zfifri, June 18, 1761 (loc. cit.). 
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at Calcutta— it was a common failing, as we shall see 
later ; and they distrusted both the Nawab and the Com- 
mittee which had made him. Mir Kasim, finding these 
officers not the slaves of his will, undoubtedly did his best 
to raise dissensions between them and the Council. His 
fears of a new revolution were almost certainly inteiidcfl to 
provoke them into impntdent actions which might give him 
legitimate cause of complaint And lastly, both the Naivab 
and the English commanders had evil councillois, filling 
their ears with such exaggerated reports as might be agree- 
able to their predilections. 

Mir Kasim had two principal motives in his stiuggle 
with Carnac and Coote One was to get rid oi the Shah 
Zada, or rather the Emperor Shah Alam as he should norv 
be called, betore the opponents of the revolution could gain 
ground sufficient to overturn it by entering into engage- 
ments with him over the Nawab’s head. The second was 
by the removal of Ramnarayan to gain complete control 
over the province of Behar He had succeeded in the first ; 
we have now to tiace his progress in the second, success in 
which would imply almost complete enfranchisement from 
English control. 

For the last four years Mir Kasim had been endeavour- 
ing to supplant Ramnarayan , when he became Nawab he 
resolved to remove him. The English had as consistently 
protected him At first Vansittart intended to continue 
that policy. , At the end of January and again in March he 
wrote assuring the Deputy of English support ^ In April, 
Carnac reported that Mir Kasim showed great ill-will to- 
wards the Deputy, lefused to submit his accounts to the 
Council’s arbitration, and asserted the necessity of reingving 
him. On this the Select Committee, in drawing up Coote’s 
instructions, declared that Ramnarayan was to be protected 
from injustice and preserved in his government." At the 
same time, in answer to the Nawab’s complaints, Vansittart 
wrote that Ramnarayan was a friend of Clive’s and desired 
Mir Kasim to settle affairs amicably.® In May, probably 


1 Cal. Peis Gorr , vol, i. pp 54 and 70. 

2 Bengal Sel. Com,, April 21, 1761. 

3 Vansittart to Mir Kasim, Apiil 22, 1761 (Cal Peis Corr., vol. i. p. 88) . 
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moved by the Nawab’s ceaseless complaints^ the Committee 
receded somewliat from the unconditional support they 
had hitherto promised to Ramnarayan ; and Vansittart 
wrote that, if he did not come into the presence with a 
sincere heart, the Nawah should act as the interests of the 
Circar might demand. However, he still urged moderation 
and a friendly settlement on Mir Kasimd In June the 
Committee went still further and agreed to Ramnarayan’s 
being suspended from his office.- This letter was carried 
only by Vansittart’s casting vote, for two members dissented, 
on the ground that the Nawah hated Ramnarayan because 
he was a friend of the English.® Coote received this letter 
on the 27th, and immediately resolved to quit Patna, “being 
heartily tired of being employed on a service where there is 
so much corruption and villainy.” ‘ He set out on Julv 5, 
leaving the troops at Patna under the command of Carnac 
Meanwhile, he had received orders from the Select 
Committee recalling both himself and Carnac from Patna 
This recall loudly proclaimed the decision of the Com- 
mittee to abandon Ramnarayan and allow- Mir Kasim to 
act as he pleased. In vain did the Deputy visit Carnac and 
beg to be permitted to leave the country instead of being 
delivered over to his enemies.® On August 6 Vansittart 
approved the appointment of Rajabalabh as Deputy of 
Behar,'' In September he ordered Ramnarayan to be deli- 
vered into Mir Kasim’s hands.'^ When the latter had ex- 
tracted from him all the money he could, be had him put 
to death, as a signal proof of how little English protection 
availed against his hostility 

This complaisance marks the culminating point of 
Vairsitlart’s I'evolution He had been jockeyed into nam- 


^ Lettei to Coote and M’Gwne, May 17, 1761 (Orme MS^ , India, vni. £. 
2(,1S): and Cal. Pars. Corr, vol. j. pp. 96—97. 

2 Lettei to Coote, June 18, 1761 (loc. cit , f. 2020) It is noteworthy that 
according to the Cal Pers Corr., vol. i. p. 108, Vansittart on the same day wrote 
10 Mir Kasim that he might do as he pleased about Ramnarayan 

3 Dissent o£ Ellis and Amyatt, Bengal Sel. Com., June 18, 1761. 

l Coote's Journal, June 27, 1761 (Orme MSS., India, viu £. 2017) He an- 
nounced his intentions in the letter to the Select Committee oC July 4 (Bengal 
Sel. Com., July 12, 1761). 

5 Carnac to Select Committee, July 7, 1761. 

« Cal. Pers. Corr., vol i. p. 1 17. 

fibid, p 122 
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ing Mir Kasim Nawab ; into dismissing the Emperor with- 
out taking advantage of his situation ; and now into tacitly 
surrendering the right of interference which the English 
had exercised. From this time onwards till Mir Kasim 
had been driven a fugitive out of the province, military 
force was the sole prop of the English position. The checks 
which Clive had established upon the Nawab's power had 
been removed ; and it was now certain that, unless the 
English would be content to relapse into the position they 
had held before 1756, they would have to fight for it, so 
much had they lost by Hohvell’s venal policy and Vansittart’s 
blundering optimism He had set out to strengthen the 
Nawab ; he had done so with a vengeance. To the outside 
world it appeared that he must either have been moved by 
the Nawab’s wealth or be a man of astonishing stupidity 
and incredible weakness. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DOWNFALL OF MIR KASIM 

T he remainder of Vansittart’s government was, and 
deservctl to be, a government of troubles. The first 
sign of them was the sudden disappearance of three of 
his suppoi lers. One of the last acts of Clive’s government 
had been the composition of a letter to the Court of Direc- 
tors complaining of the unmerited asperity of recent dis- 
patches and the readiness with which the home authorities 
listened to the interested slander of designing persons.’^ 
The Company’s repartee was rather vigorous than subtle. 
It dismissed from its service every person tvho had signed 
the letter of complaint.^ Seven of the ten victims had gone 
home before the order of dismissal was received in India. 
The disappearance of the three who remained in August 
1761, together with the resignation of another member soon 
after, destroyed Vansittart’s maiority. 

The leader of the opposition in Council was Ellis, a 
Company’s servant hut recently sent to Bengal.® He was 
a man of strong prejudices and unbending temper. Hav- 
ing arrived just after the revolution had been effected, he 
had quickly ranged himself among the number of its critics, 
and had been an indignant though helpless spectator of the 
abandonment of Ramnarayan. The Council now deter- 
mined to send him as Chief to Patna instead of the dismissed 
M’Gwire. A stormy debate arose on the subject of his 
instructions. VansiUart, adopting the principle of non- 
interference in all its severity, proposed that he should be 
forbidden to protect any of the Nawab’s Ministers, and 
directed to afford any military assistance the Nawab applied 
for, without a discretionary power of considering the 

1 Bengal to the Company, December 29, 1759. 

2 Company to Bengal, January 21, 1761. 

3 He arrived while Vansittart was at Murshidahad rn October 1760 (Van- 
Siltart’s Narrative, vol. 1. p. 142). 
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purpose of ihe service demanded. These instructions were 
carried only by die Governor’s casting vote.^ 

It was about this time, also, that a subject, which be- 
came later on exceedingly prominent, first rose into public 
notice. From the time when the Company had found it 
expedient to recognise the private trade of its servants, it 
had allowed them the enjoyment of those commercial privi- 
leges which had been granted to itself. In Bengal, there- 
foie, all English trade wms exempt from the payment of those 
numerous transit dues tvhich were levied on entry into 
every district, and clogged the exchange of every article of 
consumption. To protect themselves from these exactions, 
English traders or their agents carried with them a pass 
(called a dastah) with the Company’s seal, declaring the 
goods to be English-owned. 

The practice had occasioned difficulties from time to 
time. Company’s servants could not be prevented from 
obtaining passes and selling them to native merchants. 
Moreover, there tvas another source of dispute with the 
local government. The parawanas and farmans defining 
English privileges did not limit them to any special variety 
of trade. Thus the parawana granted to Littleton says : 
“Let their goods and gomastahs pass by land or by water 
without any examination or demand of custom, that they 
may trade with all people.”® Again, the farman of Farrukh- 
siyar, which was supposed to regulate the English trade in 
Bengal up to the Year 1757, merely says : “We . . . have 
gi'anted you our Royal Phirmauncls for the currency of a 
free trade throughout the whole empii'e So far as words 
went, the Engli,sh therefore were granted the privilege of 
exemption from duties, alike in articles of export or import 
and in those such as salt, tobacco, and betel-nut, ivhich 
formed the chief branches of the internal trade. 

However, it was one thing to obtain an Imperial grant, 
and quite another to secure its observance. The same 
emperor, Farrukh-siyar, also granted permission to pur- 

^Thc instructions, etc., aie printed by Vansittart {Na>ratit}e, vol i. pp. 
292. etc) 

2 Wilkes’ Ticaties, No. 70 (I O., Ttealies, vol. i) 

3 hoc, cit.j No. 74 
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chase a number of villages in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta and the privilege of freely using the royal mint at 
Murshidabad. But when Murshid Quli Khan, the Subah- 
dar, was desired to put the English in possession of their 
rights, he explicitly and publicly refused. Whatever the 
farmans may grant, he said, you shall neither use the mint 
nor purchase the villages.^ So also was it with English 
trade. The same Nawab insisted that this should be con- 
fined to articles of export and import.® Immediately after 
his death, the English made another attempt by sending 
salt up to Patna , but this evoked such complaints from 
those who held the salt monopoly® that the Fort William 
Council forbade their subordinates to trade in salt.'*’ It 
would seem that this order was not implicitly obeyed, for 
four years later the English chief at Kasimbazaar was re- 
quired to sign a document agreeing not to trade in salt, etc., 
in future. The Council protested against this act as un- 
authorised. “'We are of opinion that Mr. Stackhouse has 
acted very unw'arrantably in giving an obligation by which 
the king’s Phirmaund and Husbulhookum are annulled 
Hotvever, the Company was indisposed to defend a branch 
of trade in which it did not participate. In 1748 it wrote : 
■“Every person dealing in Bengal salt or any other reserved 
or prohibited commodity, contrary to the known established 
latvs of the country, shall be dealt with as if he or they had 
committed a fraud in the dusticks.’’® Thus before the 
battle of Plassey, English trade in Bengal was limited, not 
by the Imperial grants, but by the Subahdar’s power. The 
Company, not being interested, acquiesced in this limitation. 
In spite of this, the Company’s servants from time to time 
engaged in it. 

Mir Jafar’s sanad of 1757 was even more widely worded 
than any of its pi edecessors. “Whatever goods the Com- 
pany’s gumastahs may bring or carry to or from their facto- 
ries . . You shall neither ask for nor receive any sum how- 

1 Witson’s English in Bengal, vol. ii. p. 275. 

2 Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 402. 

3 Salt, betel, tobacco, etc., formed Government monopolies winch were 
farmed out to renters. 

i Bengal Pub. Cons., September 18 and October 9, 1727. 

■j Ihid,, November 22, 1731. 

8 Company to Bengal, June 17, 1748. 
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■ever trifling on the same. . . . Whoever acts contrary to these 
orders the English have power to punish them There 
are reasons for believing that this wording was intentional. 
“The President,” we read, "remembering something of a 
machulka" exacted from Mr. Stackhouse when Chief of 
Cossimbazar, not to trade for salt or goods and grain not 
designed for exportation, ... we have desired the gentlemen 
at Muxadavad to have the abovementioned machulka . 
made null and void, as we are not restrained in these parti- 
culars by the Phirmaund.”® Clive replied, “ . . . . We are 
searching after the muchilka exacted from Mr. Stackhouse, 
and, when obtained, shall render it invalid by an article in 
the treaty.”'* It appears therefore that in 1757 the old 
limitation of English trade by the Nawab’s power was re- 
membered and resented ; and that the Nawab’s sanad was 
so drafted as to authorise the English to carry on trade of 
any sort, but ivithout any express authorisation of the inland 
trade. 

The actual conduct of the trade during Clive’s first 
government was the subject of lively controversy, Scrafton 
denying, Vansittart asserting, that Clive had permitted it 
What is certain is that it was practised by the English and 
■complained of by Mir Jafar. Except in the letter quoted 
above. Clive seems to have set his face against it. “It is 
equally our duty,” he wrote in July 1757, "to avoid all 
deviations or encroachments contrary to the real intent and 
meaning of the privileges enjoyed by the English” and 
again ; "The Phousdar of Elugli has also represented to 
the Colonel that boats frequently pass under English colours 
with a Bengal writing but no dustick.”® Clive’s view seems 
to have been that the English had obtained no new com- 
mercial privileges by the establishment of Mir Jafar ; and 
he is said to have obtained a special parawana from the 
Nawab for special individuals as a favour But -while he 
was no doubt right in holding that the English had acquired 

r Sanad dated July 15, 1757 

2 Obligation. 

3 Bengal to the Company. August 20, 1757 

4 Clive, etc , to Council, August 19, 1757 (Oime MSS., India, x. t 2454). 

s Clive, etc, to Council, July 31, 1757 (Joe. cU , -x £ 2450). 

oSame to same, Septembei 13. 1757 (loc. cit , f. 2460). 
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no new privileges, he seems to have avoided expressing a 
clear opinion on the matter It was moreover, opeir to 
argument whether the English weie not now in a position 
to enjoy those privileges which, though long acquired, they 
had been hitherto restrained from enjoying. This argu- 
ment was plausible enough for the Company’s servants to 
believe they had eveiy right to pursue the inland trade 
untaxed. In shoit, self-interest led them into a position 
which from a nairow point of view seems to have been justi- 
fied, but which was politically inexpedient. 

The matter seems at no time to have been formally 
discussed while Clive occupied the chair ; but Hohvell’s 
accession was taken by the Nawab as a suitable occasion to 
state his objection to the English sharing untaxed in the 
internal trade of Bengal. This he did in a parawana 
addressed to the Council, not as usual to the Governor. 
Holwell refused to reply to this irregular communication, 
but inqtihed through Hastings “on what pretence we are 
prohibited trading in the two articles of salt and betel-nut.’’^ 
Hastings’ reply explains dearly the situation at the moment. 
“The perwannah to the Council upon the subject of the 
Salt and Betel trade were wrote at the desire of the Colonel,®^ 
■who referred him to the Board for a positive answer, not 
chusing fl believe) to give him a direct denial or perhaps 
not having sufTiciently considered the nature of the Nabob’s 
claim. . . . With regard to the Nabob’s demands for exclud- 
ing the Company from the Salt and Betel trade, I took the 
liberty to remonstrate strongly [about] them to the Colonel, 
when the Nabob first broke the subject to him. The rea- 
sons alleged in favour of his claim were that these articles 
were farmed and that the English were prohibited from 
trading in these articles before the Revolution. But the 
same rules will lay the Company under the same restrictions 
in regard to grain, sugar, and almost every branch of their 
trade, which either in the first or last manufactory always 
paid a duty to the Government contrary to the express tenor 
of the Phirmaund, which by continual encroachments 

1 Holwell to Hastings, February 11. 1760 (Vansittart’s Narrative, vol. i. 
p. 31). 

2 Clive, who had gone to MurshiJabad to pay a farewell visit to Mir Jafar. 
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became almost of no validity , and I think we have been at 
the expense of so much blood and treasure to little purpose 
if we are to be bound by precedents drawn from the abject 
state in which we remained before the battle of Plassey. 

“I believe we have for a long time past indirectly given 
up our rights to the Salt trade (though I am not clear that 
any concession of that kind was actually made by the 
Colonel) by sending that up the country with the Bux- 
bunder’s rowanas,^ which method had constantly been prac- 
tised by such of the Company’s servants as have had any 
concern in the trade. . . . But the Company’s servants (parti- 
cularly the gentlemen at Dacca) have traded in betel-nut 
(though with inteiruption from the Shahbunder and other 
officers) ever since the Revolution. . . . 'Whether the Com- 
pany’s title to a free trade in salt ought to be insisted upon, 
as it has been long discussed, and as it tvill cause so great a 
loss to the Buxb under’s revenues, I will not presume to 
determine.”' 

It was determined, though not apparently by any formal 
resolution, that the English had a full right to participate in 
the inland trade on the same terms as they impoited and 
exported goods from the province. And this doubtless 
furnished another cause of ill-feeling between Mir Jafar and 
Council, although, so far as I know, it is not again alluded to. 
This trade quickly took on a considerable extension, for 
native merchanis bought the privilege of trading under the 
names of Company’s servants, so that more than one young 
■writer was enabled without exertion and without capital to 
drive his curricle on the course, clothe himself in fine 
I'aiment, and fare sumptuously every day.® This system was 
already in operation rvhen Vansittart reached Calcutta. He 
adopted it and employed therein the private fortune which 
he brought up with him from Madras. 

Whatever may have been Mir Jafar’s expectations when 
he became Nawab in 1757, Mir Kasim was perfectly well 
acquainted with the English interpretation of their pri- 
vileges when he replaced his father-in-law in 1760 ; and his 

1 / e, the Customs-Collector’s permits 

2 Hastings to Ilolwcll, Fcbruaiy 19, 1760 (Brit, Mus., Add. MSS., 29096, ft. 
223 veiso, etc.). 

3 Verelst, p 8. 
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conduct in regard to the inland trade plainly manifests the 
development of his project of emancipation from English 
control. In other ivords, the English inland trade was not 
a cause of the ultimate breach between them and the Nawab, 
but an admirable pretext which he found ready to hand for 
distiessing them. They, on the other hand, would have 
been well advised not to have afforded him so good an 
excuse. 

At first Mir Kasim, so far from resenting the English 
trade, was actually stirred on to a more vigorous discharge 
of his duties by Vansittart, who desired him to order his 
customs-people to maintain a sharper watch for those who 
impropeily used the English flag to cover their goods.^ The 
series of complaints does not begin until December 1761, 
when the Emperor and Ramnarayan had been got rid of 
and the Governor ivas at acute variance with the greater 
part of his Council. We hear of new customs-^ osts being 
established, of English boats being stopped in spite of their 
having the Company’s dastaks.® A couple of months later 
Vansittart demands that all customs-people shall be required 
to recognise the English passes.* In May 1762 comes Mir 
Kasim’s earliest recorded complaint of the misconduct of 
the native agents of the English.* Vansittart, firmly cling- 
ing to his optimistic belief in the Nawab’s unalterable grati- 
tude, considered that Mir Kasim was only making himself 
uneasy about small matters, and that any disquiet could be 
removed by a personal interview.^ But from this lime for- 
ivard complaints doubled and redoubled. The Nawab’s 
people obstructed English trade ; the English righted them- 
selves by force ; the Nawab claimed the right to administer 
justice himself. 

This was a definite mark of his emancipation. “The 
doing ourselves justice,” says Scrafton, “in matters of Phir- 
maiind privilege was a power we always exercised ; I re- 
member a multitude of instances in former times, and often 
practised it after Mir Jaffir’s accession without any com- 

1 Vansittart to Mir Kasim, July 16. 1761 (Cal. Pers. Corr , vol, i. p. 113). 

2 Cal, Pers. Corr., vol. i. 137. 

3 Cal. Pers, Corr., vol. i. p. 149. 

ilbid, p. 161. 

^5 Vansittart to Hastings, June 11, 1762 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 29132, £. 209), 
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plaint from him or any superiors.’” In this case even the 
heat of contioversy did not hurry Scrafton beyond the tiuth. 
It was a privilege expressly sanctioned, as we have seen, by 
the sanad of Mir Jalar ; and a letter of Hastings shows what 
was done while Clive was still Governor of Bengal. “All 
the satisfaction I can give you in this affair,” he writes, “is 
to advise you in future to oppose every insult offered you 
or your people with force, but be very careful that your 
banyans, etc., do not abuse your name and the English 
protection in oppressing or injuring any persons. ... To be 
perpetually complaining to the Nabob renders us too little 
and mean in his eyes. ... If you have not a force capable 
of protecting you and your servants from insults, you should 
apply for it 

Mir Kasim had not revoked the sanction which his 
predecessor had plainly accorded to this practice ; but he 
now behaved as though it were a sudden and grievous in- 
novation, made by personal enemies resolved upon his 
overthrow. But indeed the whole spirit of the administra- 
tion had changed. The new deputy at Patna refused to 
visit Ellis without the Nawab’s orders.® There tvere mutual 
complaints of misbehaviour by both the Nawab’s and Eng- 
lish servants in Purnea. An Armenian in Mir Kasim’s 
service infringed the English monopoly of saltpetre ; Ellis 
sent him down to Calcutta in irons ; and when later he 
desired the Nawab to prohibit his servants from interfering 
with English goods, Mir Kasim answered, “Since my ser- 
vants are subjected to such insults, my writing can be of no 
use. . . . How much my government and authority are tveak- 
ened by these proceedings I cannot describe.” 

Immediately after this came the affair of the deserters. 
It was reported to Ellis that two European deserters had 
found refuge in the fort of Monghyr. Thereon he desired 
Rajabalabh to write to the Killedar, and sent a sergeant rvith 
a company of sepoys to bring the men back. The sergeant, 
however, was not admitted into the fort, whereon Ellis 


1 Scrafton’s Observations on Mi Vansittait’s Narrative, p. 34. 

- Hastings to Hugh Watts, August 29, 1759 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS , 2909(), 
f 174 verso). 

3 Vansittait to Mil Kasim, December 19. 1761 {Cal. Pers. Con., vol. i. p. 138). 
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directed the party to remain before Monghyr. This the 
Nawab represented as sending sepoys to attack the place, 
and demanded Ellis’s punishment for lessening his 
character.’’ 

About this time too it began to be rumoured that the 
Nawab, had entered into an alliance with the Nawab of 
Oudh against the English. “The Nabob,” wrote Shitab 
Rai to Coote, “is such an enemy to your gentlemen that he 
has prevailed on the Nabob Vizier’^ to put a stop to all cor- 
respondence with the English ; ... he is endeavouring to 
root out the English, and his intentions are very bad ; it is 
unnecessary for me to ivrite this, for you will have heard 
it from many otheis.”” Hastings and Vansittart both be- 
lieved in the innocence ot the Nawab’s intentions ;■* but that 
view IS scarcely borne out by subsequent events. ‘Mir 
Kasim ivas bent on establishing his independence— an ob- 
ject neither surprising nor reprehensible, but certain sooner 
or later to bring him into armed conflict with the English. 
Vansittart and Hastings were grievously to blame for miss- 
ing this cardinal fact in the situation , their opponents, Ellis 
and his friends, tvere equally blameworthy, for, though 
right in their main contention of the Nawab’s latent 
hostility, their hasty conduct and selfish purposes obscured 
the essentially inevitable nature of the subsequent war, for 
which Mit Kasim liad long been preparing. So early as 
May 1761, Vansittart had remonstrated with the Nawab 
about his inilitarv establishment, reminding him of a former 
declaration that he iTOuId not maintain more than five or 
six thousand horse But he passed over without comment 
Mir Kasim’s subsequent reorganisation of his army, the 
purpose of which was evidently to free himself from depen- 
dence on English forces. This is characteristic of the weak- 
ness of Vansittart’s policy. He aimed at strengthening the 
Nawab, and this could only be done at the expense of the 
English. 

1 Cat Pen, Coir,, vol i pp, 149, 153, 153, 455, Rajabalabh subsequently 
denied sending any letter, but it is definitely asserted that he had promised to 
do so. “■ 

^ l,e,, the Nawab oE Oudh, whom Shah Alam had named Wazir 

3 Shitab Rai to Coote, received March 12, 1762 (Orme MSS,, India, v. f. 1322). 

■iSee Hastings' letters printed in Gleig's Memoir, vol. i. pp. 111—114. 

5 Cal, Pers, Corr,, vol. i. p. 101. 
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Meanwhile, Hastings was sent up to the Nawab to 
endeavour to reconcile matters/ But the only result of his 
mission was to persuade the Nawab to revoke the orders he 
had at first given, forbidding the new Deputy of Behar to 
pay Ellis the usual complimentary visit. He also convinced 
himself that the method he had formerly recommended, of 
the English themselves punishing those who stopped their 
boats, had become impracticable, 

There were two reasons why a practice, unwise in itself, 
should have become obviously impossible. One was the 
known ill-feeling between the Nawab and a large party of 
the English, which prompted native officials to obstruct their 
trade ; the other was the misconduct of the native agents 
of the English, who gave every excuse for interference. 
This latter, Vansitlart made efforts to correct, but wholly 
without success. As a last resort he himself paid a visit to 
the Nawab at the close of the year. There he agreed to a 
new arrangement, to regularise the duties which the English 
had as a rule actually paid on their inland trade, and to 
settle a method of deciding the disputes which constantly 
arose between the Nawab’s officers and the English agents. 
The first was fixed at 9 per cent,, whereas an ordinary native 
merchant carrying salt to Patna would have to pay 30 to 
40 per cent. In case of disputes arising, the faujdars, or 
native officers of justice, were to decide them and report 
their proceedings to the Nawab.® Vansittart imprudently 
celebrated this agreement by accepting 7 lakhs of rupees 
from Mir Kasim. Part of this seems to have been a refund 


1 His dispatch wa.s the occasion of a ctuious incident which shows how high 
lecling xan at that time. Amyatt unkindly proposed that Hastings should he 
instructed to ask Mir Kasim to pay to the Company the 20 lakhs he had promised 
tlie Select Committee m 17G0 In leply, Vansittait recorded a long minute 
(piinted in his Nauahve, vol ii. pp 29, etc.) nanating his various reltisals of 
money and enumerating the payments already made by Mil Kasim to the Com- 
pany, but wholly neglecting the fact (known of course to Amyatt and his fiiends) 
that laige sums had alteady been paid by Mir Kasim to the Select Committee 
It does not appeal definitely stated that Vansittart had leceived any picsent at 
this time, but when the Nawab was giving away lakhs to Holwell, Smnnei, and 
the rest, it is odd if the Fiesident did not participate in his generosity, Van- 
sittart altogether lacked Clive’s courage Clive beyond a doubt would have 
ictorted, Why ask the Nawab to pay money twice over? Vansittart shrank 
from doing so 

^ Vansittart and Hastings to Council, Decembei 15 1762 

Ifi 
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for certain advances which he had made but the greater 
part of the amount consisted of a present from the Nawab 
to the Governor 

It had been understood that this agreement should 
only be published and enforced after Vansittart had return- 
ed to Calcutta and submitted it to the Council. Instead of 
doing so, Mir Kasim at once notified his officers. He also 
directed them to show special favour to Vansitiart’s agents.' 
This combined with the present gave the opposition party 
an excuse for charging the Governor with corrupt motives 
in agreeing to allow the Nawab’s officers jurisdiction over 
English concerns. The charge was unfounded ; but the 
subordination of the English to the native government was 
a political retrocession comparable in its effects with the 
withdrawal of protection from Ramnarayan, and in fact 
formed the culminating point of Mir Kasim’s success in 
attempting to establish political independence. The first 
made every official of the Circar dependent upon his plea- 
sure ; the second placed English trade altogether under his 
control. The use he intended to make of his power may be 
gathered from the demand he shortly made on Vansittart, 
that the English should cease from trading with old- 
established merchants.® 

The news of the agreement was received by the Coun- 
cil with indignation. It was voted that Vansittart had ex- 
ceeded his powers in making it, and that all absent members, 
except the chiefs of Patna and Chittagong owing to the 
remoteness of those places, should be summoned to consider 
the situation thus created.* It was resolved that the Eng- 
lish should trade duty-free except for a tax of 2^ per cent, on 
salt, and that English agents should be liabfe to English 
control only. As the Nawab would not agree, it was decided 
to send Amyatt and Hay to Monghyr to represent to him the 
English claims.® 

It has been usual to condemn this resolution in the 
most emphatic terms. The Councillors are represented as 

1 Sel. Com. Rep. I (2) , App 80-81. 

2 Mir Kasim to the Naib of Dacca, n d. (loc. cit , App. 34). 

3 Mir Kasim to Vansittart, Eebruary 22, 17G3 (loc at, App. 39). 

■t Bengal Pub. Cons., January 17, 1763. 

S See their instructions, March 28, 1763 (Sel. Com. Rep. 1 (2), App. 40). 
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having been inspired solely by their private interests to 
adopt a course utterly at variance with the public ivelEare. 
There are, however, reasons for modifying this sweeping 
judgment. In the first place, the Councillors were claim- 
ing a right which they believed with some shoiv of reason 
to have been long granted and unjustly withheld. Second- 
ly, the .system of differential advantages which they claimed 
for themselves had not in India that extraordinary appear- 
ance which it possessed even in eighteenth-century Europe. 
It was of the very nature of the Muslim government to make 
such differentiations, to exempt the true believer and levy 
duties from the infidel. The English were claiming from 
the Muhammadans treatment such as the latter had accorded 
to themselves. Thirdly, it was not so much exemption 
from fixed and regular duties that was claimed, but exemp- 
tion from the wholly indeterminate demands of the revenue 
officials. The Sayar revenues, as these internal transit dues 
were called, were farmed out along with the other branches 
of revenue ; and the farmers collected as much as they could. 
Such considerations must be borne in mind in judging the 
English demand of exemption from the internal duties of 
Bengal. It did not shock the commercial ideas of India as 
it did those of Europe ; and part of the condemnation it has 
received was due to viewing the matter from a false stand- 
point. Another point also must be remembered. These 
internal duties formed but a small part of the total circar 
collections ; and the liberty claimed by the English did not 
embarrass the Nawab’s finances nearly so much as has been 
pretended. Lastly, it has been said that this privilege 
involved making over to the English the whole internal 
trade of the province. That is evidently absurd. The 
English did not possess capital enough to monopolise the 
trade. 

In short, sordid, paltry, and indefensible as this policy 
seems in modern eyes, it was not so inexcusable in India 
in 1763, when moreover it had, in the eyes of its advocates, 
the added merit of opposing (hat plan of strengthening the 
Nawab which Vansittart had inaugurated in 1760. Ellis 
and Amyatt had long been firmly convinced that Mir Kasim 
was not the sincere friend that Vansittart and Hasting 
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believed him to be. He had removed his usual residence 
from Murshidabad to the remote city of Monghyr ; he had 
assiduously formed and trained an army of his own instead 
of relying on his English allies ; he had removed every friend 
of the English from his administration ; he had entered into 
obscure and threatening relations with the Nawab of Oudh , 
his officers no longer displayed that respect for the English 
which had been customary under the government of Clive 
When to all these he added what appeared to them an 
invincible hostility to English commerce, they believed firm- 
ly that either the Nawab must be overthrown or the English 
must quit Bengal Their demands were intended to deter- 
mine whether Mir Kasim ivould recede from his position or 
ivhether the cpiestion must be decided by the event of war 
Such was the object of Amyatt’s mission to Monghyr. 

The Nawab understood it very differently. He re- 
membered the mission of Vansittart and Caillaud to Mur- 
shidabad in 1760, and demanded that Amyatt’s escort should 
be sent back he remembered the plot of 1757, and seized 
the Seths, whose fate was sealed by Vansittart’s intercession 
on their behalf,® On May 15, Amyatt presented the Coun- 
cil’s demands to the Nawab.® On May 26 he returned an 
ansiver which rejected every one of them. On the previous 
day six boats with muskets for the Patna garrison had been 
stopped at Monghyr by the Nawab’s orders.''^ Although the 
English envoys still lingered at Monghyr exposed to almost 
daily insults,® this was in fact the Nawab’s declaration of 
war. At last, on June 22 or 23, Amyatt with his suite was 
allowed to set out, leaving Hay behind as a hostage for the 
Nawab’s people in Calcutta. But then the war was on the 
very point of beginning. 

Indeed the Nawab had considered himself at war with 
the English ever since Vansiltart’s agreement had been 


1 Cal Pf)?. Coir., vol, i. pp, 209—210. 

2 Op. cit., vol 1 . p. 211 ; cf. p, 215. 

s Op. cil., vol i. p. 218 ; Amyatt, etc., to Council, May 18, 1703 (Sel. Com. 
Eep , 1 (2), App. 44). ^ 

1 Cal. Peis Corr., vol, i p, 220, Amyatt, etc., to Council, May 26, 1763 (Sel, 
Com. Rep , 1 (2), App 45) 

Letter from Amyatt, etc , of June 14, np. Bengal Cons , Tune 23, 1763 (Sel 
Com. Rep., 1 (2), App 52) ^ b j . t 
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rejected by the Council^ Some time before he had caused 
the gate at Patna, close to the English factory lying just 
outside the walls, to be closed and stockaded. In March 
he began collecting troops at that city.’ In June he set 
emissaries upon seducing Ellis’s sepoys and Europeans to 
desert.® On June 21 he dispatched from Monghyr a fresh 
body of troops for Patna under an Armenian, Khwaja 
Markar.'* The news of this would have i cached Patna on 
June 24. 

Some time previously the English Council had debated 
what should be done at Patna in the event of a rupture with 
Mir Kasim. The English factory there was untenable if 
attacked from the city ; and, moreover, the hospital with 
their sick and surgeons lay within the walls. The forces 
there could not be assisted from Calcutta without a long 
delay ; and it was agreed, in the event of war, that their 
only course of safety was to seize the city itself and defend 
it against Mir Kasim. By what means, however, was Ellis 
to be informed of the outbreak of war ? Major Adams, an 
officer of Coote's, at that time in command, considered that 
Ellis should seize the city if the Nawab moved towards it 
without apparent reason ; Council, hoivever, decided that 
Ellis, unless attacked, should attempt nothing until he had 
received news of war from Calcutta. In reply, Ellis pointed 
out that news took twelve days to reach Patna from Calcutta, 
that he could neither defend the factory nor meet the 
Nawab ’s troops in the open, and that “our safety lies in 
mastering the city by a coup de main before the Nabob gets 
into it.’’® On the news of Markar’s advance, Ellis therefore 
seized the city. This was on the morning of June 25. But 
the troops dispersed to plunder. Markar, meeting with 
the dispossessed Killedar and his flying troops, induced them 
to return to the attack ; and the English were expelled from 

the city as easily as they had conquered it. That evening 
8 

1 AmyaU, etc , to Council, May 18, 1763 {lac. cit , App. 44). 

2 Ellis, etc, to Council, April 5, 1763 (loc rit,, App. 41). 

■1 Bengal Sel Com., June i?, 1763 (loc. cit , App. 50) , cf. Mir Kasirn'i Ictteis 
to the Naib of Patna (Orme MSS, Various, 21, IT. 213, etc). 

4 Bengal Cons, July 5, 1763 {loc. cit, App 5,5); cf. Gentil, Mimoires, pp. 
211, etc 

5 Bengal Cons, April 14, 1763; Ellis, etc, to Council, April 24, 1763 (Sel. 
Com, Rep , 1 (2), App. 42—43). 
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170 Europeans and 1200 sepoys mustered in the English 
factory, It tvas resolved to retreat into Oudh. But they 
were pursued, surrounded, and forced to surrenderd They 
•evidently had not been kept under as good discipline as they 
•should have been. The affair was ill managed ; but had 
not Ellis attacked, he would have been attacked on the fol- 
lowing day. Meanwhile, Amyatt and his party had been 
intercepted at Murshidabad ; they attempted a vain resist- 
ance ; on July 3 Amyatt and the commander of his escort 
were killed ; and Amyatt’s head was sent to the Nawab at 
Monghyr." 

This news reached Calcutta on July 4, and at once 
composed the dissensions which had led even to violence at 
the Council table.® On July 8 the restoration of Mir Jafar 
was proclaimed, and war was declared against Mir Kasim. 
Vansittart’s experiment of non-intervention had at last 
broken down. 

In all, after the reverse at Patna, the English disposed 
of some 1100 European troops, 4000 sepoys, and a small 
body of horse. These were to encounter 15,000 to 20,000 
men, of ivhom the cavah'y were picked horsemen and the 
infantry had been sedulously trained after the European 
manner.® On June 10 Adams took command of the Eng- 
lish army, and next day beg)an his march on Murshidabad, 
though hampered by a shortage of baggage-cattle.® The 
first of a long series of successes took place near Kutwa on 
the 19th, when the enemy, estimated from 7000 to 12,000 
strong, after a general engagement “flew before us,” the 
Engli.sh pursuing them for three hours.'^ On the 24th the 

. See riilleiton's Narrative (Onne MSS, Various, 21, ff 113, etc). Grant’s 
journal {loc cit, 4, ff 23, etc), and the anon'ymous Narrative (loc cit , 84, ft. 
7, etc.). 

2 0iine MSS., Vattous, 21, ff ISff, etc, and 84, f, 51 Mir Kasim disclaimed 
the issue of oidei's for his murder 

■3 B,itson had alluded to Vansittart and Hastings as Ihe Nawab’s retained 
scdicitois, and in the -altercation ■which follo-wed struck Hastings (Bengal Cons., 
June 10, 17C3) . 

1 Rumbold to U. Smith, Februaiy 3, 1764 (Orme MSS . Various, 21, f. 191). 

5 Mir Kasim had been "allowed to discipline it in the European niannei 
under our eye and even assisted with arms from ourselves at a time, when theie 
was no prospect of the tranquillity of the country being disturbed" (Rumbold 
to R. Smith, loc. cil; f 182). 

0 Grant’s journal (Orme MSS, Various, 4, f. 10, etc), 

T Grant’s Journal {loc. cit., f, 15) and Adams' Journal (Orme MSS., India, vii. 
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enemy abandoned wit.h liLtle resistance the entrenchments 
they had made to cover Murshidabad, and a second time 
that capital beheld a Nawab’s army flying from British 
troopsd On August 2 Adams came up with a larger body 
than he had hitherto engaged. This action was very stub- 
bornly contested. Early in the day the English lost five 
guns, which they only recovered when the enemy abandoned 
their position about midday, after a fight that had lasted 
four hours, leaving twenty-three guns behind them - Con- 
tinuing his advance, Adams, on August 11 arrived before 
the extensive works which had been constructed at Udanalla, 
where marshes narrotved still further the gorge between 
the Ganges and the hills of Rajmahal Elere regular 
approaches had to be made and batteries raised. The posi- 
tion was at last stormed on September 5,® and nothing now 
remained to bar an advance upon Monghyr 

Mir Kasim had not ventured to take the field in person ; 
and be now began to believe that his leaders were betraying 
him. He withdrew therefore from Monghyr to Patna, full 
of schemes of vengeance. On the march he caused his 
Armenian commander-in-chief, Gurjin Khan, to be assassi- 
nated. His next victims were the Seths. They sent the 
Nawab a petition offering 4 lakhs for their release. Accord- 
ing to Gentil, who ivas present, the Nawab remarked, "If 
my chiefs heard that, they would release them and dclit er 
me into their hands,” and he straightway sent Somroo, a 
European in his service, to dispatch them.® He was probab- 
ly justified at this time in distrusting his army It had lost 
all confidence in itself. Monghyr surrendered a week after 
the English appeared before the walls,® and Adams prepared 
to continue his march towards Patna. 

Just after Udanalla had been stormed, Mir Kasim had 

t 1744) Bvoome (p 372) [ollows the Siyar-ul Mutaquenn itt desciibtng it as a 
clcspeiatp action only decided by the death of Mir Kasim’s general. The Joui- 
nals above cited suggest nothing of the kind. 

1 Journals ut supia (Orme MSS , Various. 4, f 17, and India, vii. f. 1747). 
Broome dates the 23id 

2 Adams' fotiinal (loc cit , f. 1749). 

3 Giant’s and Adams’ Journals (loc. cit). 

4 Gentil’s Memoiies, pp, 218, etc. 

n op. at , p 226 

8 Adams’ Journal, October 3 to 10, 1763 (Orme MSS , India, vii f. 1762). 
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written to Adams, threatening to slay all his English priso- 
ners i£ he advanced farther^ While the siege of Monghyr 
was still m progress, the Nawab carried out his threat. On 
the evening of October 5^ he discussed the matter with 
Gentil, who endeavoured to dissuade him from the crime, ^ 
but in vain, for he at once sent for Somroo and ordered the 
slaughter of forty-nine who were imprisoned together. 
Somroo with two companies of sepoys went straightway to 
their prison and summoned Ellis, Hay, and Lushington. 
They went out to meet him into a small outer court, accom- 
panied by six others ; and there they were massacred. The 
rest were then shot down, and those who showed any sign 
of life cut to pieces. The seven prisoners who were confined 
elsewhere were slaughtered on October 1 1 Such was the 
vengeance which Mir Kasim took upon the English when 
unable to meet them in the field ; such the fruit of that 
disappointed ambition which Vansittart had so blindly en- 
couraged and fed. 

On October 27 Adams and his army appeared before 
Patna. Mir Kasim had already left the place, hoping to be 
able to interrupt the siege. In this he failed. The walls 
were breached, and on November 6 the city was carried 
by storm. On this news, Mir Kasim with his treasure escap- 
ed into Oudh. Adams pursued him to the banks of the 
Karamnassa, and there halted to await the further orders 
of Council. 

On the outbreak of war, it had been immediately resolv- 
ed to restore Mir Jafar ; but it still was not recognised that 
the only remedy for the difficulties which had brought 
about the revolution of 1760 and that of 1763 was for the 
English to take a share in the administration. They still 
shrank from that, and still sought to establish a balance of 


1 Cal Pers. Carr , vol. i. pp, 239-240. 

2 Adams and Grant give the date as 6th ; Fullerton and Anderson (Narrative, 
ap Orme MSS. Various, 84) say 5th. 

3 Gentil, Mefuoiresj p, 228. Gentil had already piocured the escape of one 
Englishman, Balias, by representing him to be French. 

4 Adams to Council, October 18, 1763 (Long’s ScHections^ p 334), Nariative 
;of Dr. Anderson) , ap Orme MSS., Various, 84 , Grant's Journal (loc cit , 4, f 
S^), Fullerton’s Narrative (he cit , 21. f 123) The inscription in memory of 
Henry Lushington in Eastbourne Parish Church is printed in Benml Fast and 

Present, vol. i.p. 211 . 
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power which would relieve them both of the troubles of 
administration and the dangers of the Nawab’s hostility. 
To this end, on Carnac’s advice,^ it was resolved to limit the 
forces which the Nawab might keep, and to maintain a resi- 
dent at the Durbar. The districts which Mir Kasim had 
made over to the English were to be confirmed to them. 
The liberty of inland trade was to be explicitly recognised, 
and the only duty which the English should pay was fixed 
at 2j per cent, on salt. Moreover, the damages which the 
Company and private persons had suffered were to be made 
good. These conditions were embodied in a treaty which 
was executed on July 10 - 

The Nawab, however, retained full liberty to choose 
his ministers. The Council desired to see Rai Durlah 
restored to the posts which he had held in 1757 ; but Mir 
Jafar insisted on having Nuncomar as Diwan,® and this 
dubious personage, in spite of repeated protests, remained 
the chief minister until the Nawab’s death in 1765 ; and as 
the expulsion of Mir Kasim from Bengal and Behar pro- 
gressed, as the sphere of Mir Jafar’s government accordingly 
expanded, so also did the English discontent with his 
management and policy. After all these experiments and 
failures, the English in Bengal began at last dimly to per- 
ceive that the dual system demanded the talents of a Bussy 
or a Clive unless it was to break down whenever the slightest 
strain was imposed upon it. 

Such was the case during the earlier portion of the war 
with Oudh which followed on the expulsion of Mir Kasim 
from Behar. This new war came as something of a sur- 
prise, for it was not customary in the princes of Indostan 
to espouse luined causes ; and it seems to have been thought 
that Shuja-ud-daula, the Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, was indis- 
posed to intervene, as he had not done so earlier in the 
struggle. Perhaps he would not have taken part, could 
Adams have intercepted the treasure which Mir Kasim suc- 
ceeded in carrying with him into Oudh. 

1 Carnac’s Minute o£ July 4, 1763 (Set Com. Rep , 1 (2), App. 66). 

- The treaty is printed by Verclst, App . p 160 A separate agreement 
secured donations of 25 lakhs to the Army and 12i lakhs to the Naval forces 

3 Vansittart to Mir Jafar, July 10, 1763 (Cal Pers Coir , vol i. p. 228); 
Bengal Set Com., July 7, 1763 (Set Com. Rep., 1 (2), App 57). 
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While matters were still undetermined, Adams was ob- 
liged by ill-health to retire to Calcutta, where he died short- 
ly after, having achieved as brilliantly successful a campaign 
as the English ever fought m India. The officer to whom 
he delivered the command was also obliged to retire, so that 
the command devolved for the moment upon Jennings, the 
senior Captain. About the same time Mir Kasim sent 
emissaries to debauch the army he had failed to conquer. 
These promised promotion and high pay, and dwelt upon 
the fact that Mir Jafar’s donation which had been promised 
six months earlier was still unpaid. Moreover, there was 
among the Company’s Europeans a number of French troops 
who had either deserted Tally or had been induced to join 
the English after the fall of Pondichery. The fidelity of 
these men "tvas naturally uncertain, and many were ready 
enough to quit a service they had entered rather from neces- 
sity than inclination. A further cause of discontent was 
the scarcity and dearness of provisions. 

On January 30, 1764, occurred the first manifestation 
of the resulting discontent The European battalion on 
parade refused to obey the word of command, on which 
Jennings issued an army order, expressing the hope that the 
men would not sully their former good conduct by any rash 
behaviour. In respect to the prize-money,^ he added ; “he 
gives his ivord and honour the payment shall be made as 
soon as it arrives, and in case any other complaints happen, 
if they are made in a proper manner as becomes a soldier, 
he will endeavour to give them all the satisfaction that lies 
in his power, The Grenadidr companies, which had been 
most prominent in the demonstration, were shortly after- 
wards detached to the Karamnassa. These measures, how- 
ever, proved insufficient. On February 11 the Europeans 
stood to arms, seized six guns, and marched off to join the 
Grenadiers. The Nawab, who was in camp, offered them 
an immediate instalment ; but they would not listen until 
they reached the Karamnassa, when Jennings got them to 
halt while a dram and biscuit were served out ; and they 
were persuaded to return, except a body of French who 

^ / e., theNawab’s donation. 

3 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS., 6049, f. 43. 
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would listen to nothing and crossed the river into Oudhd 
Next day a distribution was made, the Europeans receiving 
half the promised donation, or 40 rupees per man , ivhile 
the sepoys received six only.^ This led to another mutiny 
on the part of the sepoys, who claimed that they should 
receive a like proportion with the Europeans. This was 
paid them,® and for the moment they seemed contented and 
in good order. 

However, when on March 6, Carnac, who had been 
appointed to the command, reached the army, he found it 
still in an eminently unsatisfactory condition.'^ Jennings 
reported that he could answer for the conduct of neither 
Europeans nor sepoys, that he thought other motives tvere 
at work besides the question of the donation, and that he 
believed none but mild measures would bring the men back 
to a sense of duty.'’ Carnac reported this to Council, adding 
that he had had already to put a havildar of sepoys in irons 
and send him down to Calcutta.® When Champion, ivho 
had accompanied Carnac, had the Europeans out to exer- 
cise, he found they had only been drilled twice since the 
previous November.'’ On March 13 the army moved to- 
wards Buxar ivith a view to counteract the enemy’s reported 
preparations to invade Behar, and about the same time 
another distribution of the donation money was made, 
bringing the amount received by the Europeans to 60 rupees 
and by the sepoys to 30 rupees per man. Carnac now an- 
nounced that this would be taken to complete all that the 
latter were to receive ; and that the officers had agreed not 
to receive their proportions until the soldiers had received 

1 Jennings to Vansittait, Febnuiy 12, 1764:, ap Rengal Sel Com., Felniiaiy 
23, 1761 

2 Oideily Book (BrU. Miis , Add. MSS , 6049, f. 4S veiso) 

3 Jennings to Vansittart, rebiuaiy 15, 1764 (Bengal Sel. Com,, FebriiaiT 27. 
1764) This sepoy mutiny was the occasion of an episode, "described by Bioome 
i^pp. 420, etc.), in which Jennings' piesfence of mind only just averted an armed 
conflict between Euiopeans and sepoys. Jennings does not seem to have le- 
ported it to Council 

1 The account of Carnac'.s campaign in 1764, given by Biooine (pp 423, 
etc), IS based mainly on the work, of Caiaccioli, and theiefore minimises his 
difficulties The anti-Clivc party, born of his lefonns in 1765—66. could allow 
no merit to one so closely connected with him as Carnac, 

s Champion’s Journal, March 6, 1764 (I.O., Home Misc,, No. 198). 

0 Carnac to Vansittart, etc., March 7, 1764 (Bengal Sel Com , March 19, 1764). 

1 Champion’s Journal, March 10. 1764 {loc. cif.) 
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entire payment.’ On March 26, a subahdar of sepoys was 
found encouraging his men to desert. He was at once tried 
by sepoy court-martial and blown from a gun.- It does not 
appear that Carnac’s decision to limit the sepoys’ share in 
the donation to 30 rupees per man was, if judged by the 
custom of that day, improper ; the fault lay rather in the 
neglect to announce in the first instance what the various 
shares were to be It was alleged that Adams had promised 
the sepoys that their cartouche-boxes should be filled with 
rupees. 

Besides the difficulty of this military unrest, there was 
the difficulty of supplies. Jennings had complained of this 
before Carnac’s arrival with the army On March 18 the 
latter wrote that he would have marched into Oudh to meet 
the enemy “but that he fears the distress they are in for 
provisions, being only supplied from day to day, will not 
permit his doing so.”'* On March 21a council of war le- 
solved that if the army quitted the line of the Ganges its 
supplies would be cut off.® 

A third obstruction was provided by the Nawab, who 
still continued with the army. He was hoping at this time 
to make a treaty with, or by means of, Bulwant Singh, the 
Zemindar of Benares, and opposed any invasion of Shuja-ud- 
daula’s country so as to avoid all appearance of himself 
commencing hostilities.® 

The Nawab of Oudh was thus left to complete his pre- 
parations in peace, while Carnac lay near Buxar. On April 
3 it rras considered necessary to fall back towards Patna for 
fear that a party of the Oudh troops should cut off com- 
munications With that city. This was unfortunate It 
involved fighting on Mir Jalar’s territory, and the distur- 
bance ol his instead of Shuja-ud-daula’s finances. However, 

1 Carnac to Vansittart, etc, March 15, 1764 (Bengal Sel. Com., March 26, 
1764). 

2 Carnac to Vansittart, etc., March 26, 1764 (ibid, April 9, 1764) . 

3 Jennings to Vansittart, February 28, 1764 (ibid., March 12, 1764). 

^ “t Bengal Sel. Com , March 29, 1764. Champion’s Journal confirms this. 

Our provisions seem to come in from hand to mouth, having no more than 
two days’ provisions, nor can we gain ground” (Journal, March 20, 1764 loc. cit ). 

5 Champion’s Journal, March 21. 1764 (loc. cit). 

« Carnac to Vansittart, etc , March 22, 1764 (Bengal Sel. Com., April 3, 1764). 
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there does not appear to have been any criticism, of Carnac’s 
decision^ 

By this time Council and Carnac were agreed that it 
was most desirable to gel rid of Nuncomar. Already the 
Nawab had caused great uneasiness by insisting on an effort 
to obtain sanads for Bengal, though the English pointed 
out that this would only be providing the Nawab-Wazir 
with additional funds for the attack which he certainly con- 
templated.^ This was probably the work of Nuncomar.-'* 
The difficulty of procuring grain for the army was attributed 
to the same person, who, it was thought, aimed at prevent- 
ing the invasion of Oudh while he conducted independent 
and secret intrigues tvith the Wazir, Shah Alam, and Mir 
Kasim. In April direct proof of this was still wanting, but 
his influence was deemed so undesirable that Carnac was 
instructed to procure his dismissal if possible.** Carnac had 
come independently to the same conclusion ; and there was 
at least no doubt that under his management the conduct 
of the campaign had been gravely embarrassed. But the 
Nawab clung to him with all the weak obstinacy of his 
nature. Carnac reported that he could only be removed 
by force " He was therefore suffered to remain, the more 
so as his treachery could not be satisfactorily proved. But 
that such a situation could arise is in itself a crushing com- 
ment on the political system of Bengal. 

In April, their preparations being complete, the enemy 
invaded Behar ; and on the 23rd Carnac ivithdrew to Patna. 
This was brought about, not only by the news that a body 
of the enemy’s horse had cut in betiveen his army and the 
city, but also by the fear of treachery in the Natvab’s camp 


1 Champion’s Journal, April 3, 1764 (loc. cit.). Cainac to Vansittart, etc , 
Apiil 4, 1764 (Bengal Sel. Coni., April 16, 1764) Champion ciiticised Cainac 
lieely enough later on, but not at this moment, 

3 Council to Cainac, February 2, 1764 (ibid), 

3 In Decembci the IFazii confeiietl on him the title of Maharajah. Wazit to 
Adams, Decembci 7, 1763 (Cal Pen Cons, vol i p 256 , cf. also p. 261) 

4 Bengal Sel. Com., April 3, 1764. 

5 Ibtd , Apiil 26 and May 7, 1764 It should he icniembered that Nuncomar 
had been suspected of correspondence wth the French in 1760—61 He was con- 
sistently hostile to Mil Kasim, who accused him of prejudicing Coote. There 
was not theiefoie antecedent hostility between him and Carnac, though there 
doubtless was hetween him and Vansittart. 
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itself^ Vansittart and liis Council were uneasy al this news. 
They pointed out to the general “that all our successes 
against the powers of this Empire have been owing to acting 
offensively and always pushing to the attack.” At the same 
time they declared that they had every confidence in 
Carnac’s judgment.® 

On May 3 the enemy attacked the English position both 
in front and rear ; but after an action which lasted from ten 
in the morning to five in the afternoon, they tvere complete- 
ly beaten off. They were not pursued, however, in their 
retreat. Carnac explained this by saying his men were 
exhausted, having been awake most of the previous night in 
expectation of attack.® 

This battle ivas followed by a pause of near a month, 
during which Carnac was amused by pretended negotiations, 
ivhich were evidently not meant seriously ; and presently 
Shuja-ud-daula withdrew to his own country, which was 
being ravaged by a detachment that Carnac had sent for 
that purpose But the main English forces continued in 
their fotmer position. This delay was most unwelcome to 
the Council, who urged Carnac to bring the enemy to action. 
This led to a correspondence exceedingly characteristic of 
the relations frequently existing between the English govern- 
ments and their military officers, and of that esprit de corp": 
tvhich made the civil and military servants of the Company 
into distinct and generally hostile bodies. In the present 
case it ivas also embittered by the disputes which had arisen 
three years before about the treatment of Ramnarayan. On 
May 29 it was decided to write to Carnac “that we have 
repeatedly given him our opinion for attacking the enemy, 
but if he really thinks this measure impracticable, we desire 
he will acquaint us fully with his reasons and what plan 
he would propose for bringing the war to an issue.” At the 

1 Cauijc to Vansittart, etc., Apiil 25 and 30, 1764 (Bengal Sel. Cora., May 7 
and 10. 1761). 

2Vansittart. etc., to Cainac, May 9, 1761 (Bengal Sel. Com , May 10, 1764). 

8 Cainac to Vansittait, etc.. May 4, 1764 (ibtd., May 14, 1764). Champion 
(Jouinal, May 3) admits the men seemed incapahle of a pursuit, but adds; 
'I cannot help thiiilcing it was an opportunity such as might be wished for 
by many people, and would most certainly have made complete victoiy ” It 
should be added that Champion was at this moment annoyed at Carnac's having 
recently preferred Swinton’s advice to his. 
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same time it was resolved to transler the management ol 
the negotiations to a civilian/ On June 7 Garnac was re- 
proached with not having written to government from May 
19 to 29, after having been desired to write daily/ On the 
11th, Vansittart, etc., wrote that the war must be prosecuted, 
and that the approaching rains would rather facilitate than 
hinder a campaign, for they would make it possible to move 
supplies by the rivers. On the 14th they declared : “We 
think it absolutely nccessai’y to proceed against Shuja-ud- 
daula without loss of time, nor stop until we have convinced 
him that we are capable of acting offensively as well as defen- 
sively . . .”® They directed these orders to be laid before 
the principal officers for their opinion. 

To the first letter, Carnac pointed out that his men 
would scarcely endure the fatigues of another wet campaign. 
“Indeed,” he said, “the order you have thought proper to 
give seems big with mischief. However, it is so absolute as 
to leave no room for deviating therefrom.” ‘ To the second 
he replied ; “I am rejoiced for the sake of the public 
that you have been pleased to submit your peremptory order 
of the 4th June to the determination of the principal offi- 
cers here. . . . You’ll herewith receive their sentiments, all 
concurring in the necessity of cantoning the troops. . . 

When Carnac’s letter of June 23 reached Calcutta, there 
was great indignation. It was voted to contain arguments 
inconsistent with his duty as an officer and expressions un- 
becoming in him and disrespectful to the Board. The 
latter had from the very fii'st, it was declared, recommended 
taking the offensive, whereas Carnac had tamely retreated 
before Shuja-ud-daula to Patna.® The Council were there- 
fore greatly rejoiced when orders arrived from home dis- 
missing Carnac for the part he had taken in 1761. 

These disputes raise a question which is very difficult to 
decide. It is evident that Carnac’s conduct appears to dis- 
play a marked contrast ‘with that of Adams in the previous 

1 Bengal Scl. Com , May 29, 1764. 

3 Ibid., June 7, 1764. 

3 Bengal Sel. Com , June 10 and 14, 1764. 

4 Carnac to Vansittait, etc, June 23, 1764 (ibid, July 2, 1764). 

s Carnac to Vansittart, etc., July 1, 1764 (loc. dt , July 12, 1764). 

Bengal Sel. Com , July 5, 1764. 
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year. But it is not so clear whether Carnac was justified 
in the mistrust which he felt for his sepoy forces. They 
had undoubtedly manifested jealousy of the European 
troops ; and the officers under Carnac seem to have held the 
same opinion as himself. But that leaves it undecided 
whether a more vigorous policy might not have produced 
better results. However no action was afterwards attempt- 
ed until a drastic remedy had been applied. 

At the end of July, Carnac left the army and withdrew 
to Calcutta.^ About a fortnight later, he was replaced by 
Major Elector Munro, of the 89th, who had proceeded from 
Bombay to Bengal on the news of the death of Adams and 
the invasion of Behar. Munro was desired before attempt- 
ing any action to bring the army into a state of discipline.® 
This he immediately proceeded to do. On August 14 he 
issued air order calling attention to the points of discipline 
irhich had been relaxed ; and next day he advised young 
officers to study the Duke of Cumberland’s Standing Orders, 
which stated the authorised practice of the British Army.'* 
Just before his arrival there had been trouble with the sepoy 
battalions at Monghyr, in which the matter of the donation 
was again revived ; but the chief complaint seems to have 
been their reduction from full to half-batta on being placed 
in cantonments ; and there were also demands for an in- 
crease of pay " On August 24 Munro issued an army order 
dealing specially with the sepoys He declared that the 
distribution of the donation money could not be altered, 
that the sepoys should receive full or half-batta according 
to the payments made to the European troops, and that if 
aggrieved they should apply to their officers in a decent and 
obedient manner.® Several small disturbances occurred 
after this, and at last on September 8 the 9th battalion 

1 Champion and Stibbert to Cainac, ap Champion’s Journal, July' 30, 1764 ; 
I'emble to Carnac. June 27, 1764 (Bengal Sel, Com, July 12, 1764). 

- Champion's Journal, July 23-28, 1704. Broome misdates this by a month 

3 Bengal Sel. Com., July 12, 1764 

lOiderly Book, August 14 and IS, 1764 (Brit Mns,,’*Add , MSS., 6049, fC. 80 
and 82) 

s See Long’s Helerhons, p 395 ; also Champion’s Jouinal, August 3 and 6, 
1764 ; Stibbert to Champion, August 10, 1764 (Bengal Set Com., August 20, 

8 Orderly Book, August 24, 1764 (Brit. Mns., Add. MSS., 6049, f. 84). 
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mutinied. The mutineers were overpowered and seized 
Twenty-five men were picked out, tried by court-maitial, 
and sentenced to be blorvn from the guns. Eight men were 
at once thus executed on the parade ; the rest were sent to 
the other sepoy cantonments to be similarly punished. The 
battalion was broken with all possible ignominy ; and the 
men distributed among the five youngest battalions. 
Mumo addressed a vigorous allocution to them, in which 
he told them that if they did not choose to serve on these 
terms they might go to Shuja-ud-daula or the devil, “on 
tvdiich they seemed very penitent indeed, and declared that 
ever more they would serve the Company very faithfully.”^ 
This vigorous action did in fact stamp out tire trouble which 
had for nine months paralysed the British arms. In fair- 
ness to Carnac it must be remembered that this was done 
after the ivithdrawal of Shuia-ud-daula into Oudh. It 
■would not have been feasible in face of the enemy- 

It had been originally intended to move into Oudh in 
the middle of September.® This was necessarily delayed by 
the events mentioned above ; and it ivas not till October 8 
and 9 that Champion moved forward to cover the passage 
of the main army across the Soan, which was completed with 
success on October 10® On the 22nd Munro came in sight 
of tne enemy’s camp at Buxar. He had tvith him less than 
900 Europeans, 5000 sepoys, and 900 native cavalry.^ On 
the following day a stubborn battle ivas fought, in which 
the enemy ivere completely routed, abandoning their camp 
and most of their baggage ; and they tvcrc only saved from 
complete destruction by the breaking dotvn of a bridge over 
a nullah, which checked the pursuit.'’' 

This victory had great consequences. The first was 
that Shah Alam at once came over to ffiT English. He had 
been treated by his Wazir wdth a lack of respect proportioned 
to his want of potver. Immediately after the battle he sent 

5 See Miimo’-i repoits in Bengal Set Com,, September 24, 1764 Broome 
(pp 457, etc) gives a romantic story, based on Munio’s evidence, oC his blowing 
aivay twenty men in batches o[ foiiis on the parade al Chupiah, h.iving overatved 
the iniuineeis with guns loaded with giape. This is evidently an exaggeiation. 

2 Champion’s journal, August 13, 1704 (loc cit) 

3 Champion’s Journal, October 8—10, 1764. 
iMiinio’s evidence (Scl Com, Rep , i p 41), 
ii Bengal Set Com., November 6, 1764. 
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his congratulations to Munro, and shortly after requested 
the English alliance. This was very agreeable to the Coun- 
cih who had already instructed Munro that, if the Wazir 
would not surrender Mir Kasim, Oudh might be offered 
to the Emperor.^ 

The second result was that Shuja-ud-daula did not dare 
again to meet the English in the field. He also made pio- 
posals for a peace, but, as he refused to surrender Mir Kasim, 
the offers came to nothing. 

Early in January Munro cjuitted the army, leaving the 
command to Major Robert Fletcher, a Company’s officer, 
who had arrived the day after the battle of Buxar. Carnac, 
however, had already been reinstated, in accordance with 
the bewildering custom oJ the Company to change its offi- 
cers ivith every change in the cliques which controlled the 
Direction ; and Fletcher made haste to take all advantage 
of his temporary command before he should be superseded 
by Carnac’s arrival. On February 8, 1765, he received the 
surrender of Allahabad ; on the same day the fort of Chunar- 
garh, rvhich had resisted the attack of Munro, surrendered 
to a detachment which Fletcher had sent back to capture 
it while Shuja-ud-daula fled first to Lucknow and then 
into the Rohilla country, Somroo took service with the Jats, 
and Mir Kasim escaped into obscure poverty, stripped of his 
treasure and deserted by his followers. 

1 Ibid, November 6. 1764. 

2 Bengal Sel. Com., Pebnmry 19, 1766. 



CHAPTER VI 


CLIVE’S POLITICAL SETTLEMENT 

W E have now traced to their conclusion the clifTicullies 
in which Clive’s successors were involved by their 
defects of character and the operation of a system 
essentially unstable. ^ Clive, as Governor, had assumed it 
to be part of his duty to exercise a constant supervision over 
the Nawab’s government, to protect if necessary the Nawab’s 
ministers, and to guard against the development at the 
Durbar of any interest antagonistic to the English,! Under 
Hohvell the system had fallen into confusion. Vansittavt,. 
thinking a change of persons would remedy evils inherene 
in the system itself, had established Mir Kasim and adopted 
the principle of not interfering with the government except 
on those points which directly concerned the English trade. 
The result, as we have seen, was the unchecked develop- 
ment of a hostile power, and a bloody war to re-establish the 
person who had been deposed by Vansittart in 1760 It 
now lemains to consider the steps leading to the settlement 
that tvas to form the basis of permanent and ordered British 
rule in Bengal. 

It is necessary, however, first to explain why a system 
that broke down in three years in that province should have 
lasted forty at Madras. It must in the first place be remem- 
bered that, although the dual system, lasted at Madras more 
than a generation, this was'not due to its efficiency. It was 
from the first unsatisfactory alike to the English, to the 
Nawab, and to his unfortunate subjects. It would be diffi- 
cult to name a Governor who was neither bribed nor hated 
by Na-wab Muhammad Ali. But these inconveniences, and 
at times they were very great, arose after all in tvhat had 
become an area of secondary interest. The destruction of 
Pondichery had destroyed the importance of Fort St. George. 
The lordship of India rvas never again contested on the 
plains of the Carnatic, which lost the importance they had 
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acquired as the theatre of the struggle with die French. 
Henceforth the political centre shifted of necessity to the 
wealthier provinces and more warlike peoples of north. 
Thus the difficulties arising out of the dual systefn, although 
they caused at least two wars and perpetual misgovernment, 
did not vitally aEect the position of the English. Had they 
never conquered Bengal, and had all their resDtirces been 
draivn from the south, it cannot be supposed that Muham- 
mad All’s government would have exceeded the three vears’ 
limit of a Bengal Nawabship ; for then his misihanagement 
would have been fatal. As things stood, it was immaterial. 
In short, the dual system could be tolerated at Madras ; in 
Bengal it could not. 

y Tlie victory of Buxar terminated for the luoment the 
struggle with Mir Kasim and his ally of Oudh. It left, how- 
ever, three matters to be settled ■ the disposal of Oudh, the 
TiVUVVide. to bo towiwds. tbe 'Evwporor Sbab Almi, md 

the nature of the relations to be maintained with the Nawab, 
In each of these tentative, and in several respects unsatisfac- 
tory, solutions were reached by Vansittart and Spencer, ivho 
succeeded him as Governor in November 1764- 

On leceiving the news of the victory at Buxar, the 
Council resolved that if Shuja-ud-daula would cede Benares 
and deliver up Mir Kasim and Somroo, he shotild be left 
in possession of his dominions ; but that otherwise Shah 
Alam should be offered the country of Oudh.^ The tenta- 
tive offers which came from the Nawab-Wazir proved un 
satisfactory, and Shall Alam appea red anxious TO-etnbrace 
the English proposals: Tffit me in possesion of it (Oudh),’ 
he wrote, “and leave a small detachment of the troops with 
me to show that I am protected by the English, and they 
shall be at my expense ; if any enemy come any time against 
me, I iv'ill make such connections in the country that, with 
my own troops and the above-mentioned siuall detach 
ment, [I may] defend the country without any further assis- 
tance from the English. And I will pay them of the reve 
nues of the country what sum they shall demand yearly.’’" 

iVaniiltarl, etc., to Miinro, November 6, 1764 (Bengal Sel Com.). 

2 Proposals from the King (tbid , December 6, 1764). 
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These proposals were accepted. Munro was ordered 
to obtain a royal grant for Benares. “With regard to the 
other parts of Shuja-ud-daula’s country,” the Committee 
wrote, “as the King has been declared supreme, he will of 
course take possession and exercise (?) the revenues thereof ; 
but as his authority becomes established, wc think it proper 
to demand such proportion of them as his necessities permit 
should be applied to assist in defraying the expenses of the 
war, and when he is in full possession we shall expect to 
have the whole reimbursed us. ... To avoid giving any 
umbrage or jealousy of our power to the King or the nobles 
of the empire, xve would have everything done under the 
sanction of his authority and that we may appear as holding 
our acquisitions from him.”’ The projected settlement of 
Ouclh thus consisted in making it over to the powerless Shah 
Alam, saving the grant of Benai’es to the Company. 

The settlement with the Nawab was a longer business. 
As regards one subject of dispute, his choice of ministers, no 
change ivas made, in spite of all the Council’s efforts. Nor 
was the case much better in regard to the other main source 
of difficulty— the English private trade. After the expulsion 
of Mir Kasim from Behar, the Nawab had promised to visit 
Calcutta and regulate all outstanding questions. But the 
war with Ouclh furnished him with an excuse for evading 
this until September 1764. Then prolonged discussions 
arose. The English demands were principally financial. 
There was urgent need of money for the payment of the 
troops. The Nawab was expending gi-eat sums on the 
maintenance of forces that served no purpose except the 
satisfaction of his pride. It was therefore proposed that the 
Naivab should reduce them in order to be able to provide 
funds for the English army, without which he could not 
possibly support himself.^ At last he agreed to provide 5 
lakhs a month but at the same time he put forward a long 
series of complaints— his revenues were injured by the cstab- 

1 Spencer, etc, to Mumo, Decembei 6, 1764 ^Bengal Sel, Coni.) 

- Bengal Sel Com , September 4, 1764 It will be obseived that this was a 
pioposal which I’lgot at Madias had made to Muhammad AIi It was only 
the possibility of obtaining funds from Bengal that lelieved Pigot from the 
necessity of enlorcing his demands. 

&Ibid., September 15,T764. 
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lishment ot stores of grain by English officers ; his authority 
was impaired by garrisons being maintained at Patna and 
Monghyr, and by the English agents holding farms and 
protecting his dependents ; the English trade in grain pre- 
sented his people from supplying the army with that com- 
modity, and their trade in salt, betel-nut, and tobacco depriv- 
ed the poor, who used to deal in these, of their daily breadd 

Some of these complaints were admitted as just. It was 
resolved that in future the bazaars of the troops at Patna 
should be supplied out of the Nawab’s stores. English trade 
in rice was prohibited except for importation to Calcutta 
and Chittagong. It was agreed that the Nawab’s servants 
■should not receive English protection except where they 
had special claims to English countenance But no cases 
could be found in rvhich English agents held farms or vil- 
lages ; and the Nawab was reminded that the English garri- 
sons at Patna and Monghyr were employed only in his 
service 

As regards the inland j p-ade , however, the Committee 
made considerable concessions. It was resolved to limit 
this to the cities and factories of Patna, Kasimbazaar and 
Murslddabad, and Dacca. This would in fact have removed 
the principal cause of the disputes which had arisen in the 
past—the misconduct of the English agents in smaller places, 
their forced sales and defiance of authority ^ But this re- 
form \ras fated not to be put in operation, A few days later 
there came news that Clive had been appointed a second 
time Governor of Bengal, and the whole question was re- 
mitted to his consideration The Narvab lingered on at 
Calcutta until December, chiefly on account of the demands 
made for instalments of the donation promised to make 
good the losses of private persons through the war with Mir 
Kasim.* At last he departed, and about the same time 

1 Thid., September 17, 1764. The paper containing these complaints was 
put in on ilie I tih, 

- Bengal Sel Cora., Septcmbei I7, 1764. 

s/ii/ri, November 1, 1761. The same thing was done in January (Pub 
Cons., January 2!), 1765) on the leception ot the Company’s letter o£ June 1, 
1764, condemning the 1763 treaty with jMir Jafar, 

-‘Bengal Sel. Cora., November 10 and 21, and December 6, 1764 The 
amount claimed at first bad been estimated at 10 lakhs ; but the Committee 
appointed to examine claims had passed them to the extent of near 50 lakhs. 
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Samuel Middlelon was appointed Resident at the Durbar, 
to guard all English interests and also to check the intrigues 
which were being directed against Muhammad Riza Khan 
who was at this time Deputy at Dacca.^ 

The questions of principle were thus left altogether 
unsettled. But a further occasion for intervention speedily 
arose. The Nawab Mir Jafar died on February 6, 1765. 
On January 31, when news came that, he was dangerously 
sick and Middleton reported that his death was likely to be 
followed by disturbances among his sepoys, it had been 
decided to send 400 English troops to the capital to ensure 
the maintenance of order." Thus the English had full! 
control of the situation ; and Spencer rightly decided notj 
to lose this opportunity of defining the Nawab’s relations 
■with his English protectors ® 

I Middleton had allowed the Nawab’s son, Najm-ud- 
daula, to be sealed on the masnad and proclaimed through- 
out the city on the day of his father’s death But this action 
was wholly unauthorised and treated as null. Orders were 
issued from Calcutta that the late Nawab’s officers were to 
carry on the government until a decision had been reached, 
and then a deputation would be sent to instal the Nawab 
“in a proper and public manner, that he as tvell as the whole 
country may see that he receives his government from the 
Company.’’'^ The inconsistency of this declaration with 
the policy lately adopted regarding the Emperor either was 
unperceived or was allowed to pass without comment. 

It was speedily decided that Najm-ud-daula should be 
appointed in his father’s room, although one Councillor 
advocated the expediency of appointing the son of the late 
Miran.® Najm-ud-daula’s unfitness to govern, tvhich was 

December 13. I7C4 

2 Ibid., January 31, 170.*; 

3 Clive after his arrival reproached the Council with precipitation in not 
arvaitms; liis arrival, and indeed it appeals that their conduct as rcgauls the 
Narvab rvas singularly inconsistent rvilli their pievious beharioui ahout tbe 
inland Liade, except that private interest alTectecl their policy in both cases 
Neveithelcss it leinanis tine that the moment was exceedingly oppoitime for a 
definition of the Cnghsh ]iosilion, ,mcl that flcl.iv m icrngnismg a new Nauab, 
or hus installation with unchanged lights, would have ofteied obvious incon- 
veniences We conclude that the action was justifiable enough, though the 
motives were to a great extent utterly indefensible 

i Bengal Scl. Com , Eebruary 8, 1765. 

s Ibid; Febiuary 12, 1765. 
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afterwards made a subject of accusation against the Council/ 
was not discussed for the very proper reason that it was 
never intended that he should govern. On Fe bruary 20_. 
the Committee signed the treaty under whicK the new 
Nawab was to be appointed. It contains three important 
conditions. The Nan^ab was henceforward to maintain 
troops only for the suppoit of his dignity, the maintenance 
of internal peace, and the collection of the ‘ I'evenues. 
Secondly, the English were to control the appointment of 
the principal ofTicials. Thirdly, the Nawab was to apply to 
the Emperor for sanads only through the President.- These 
involved a complete revolution iu his position. A mere 
outwird show of independence was left to him. Without 
railitai y strength, without the power of changing ministers 
at his pleasure, how could he oppose the will of the Calcutta 
government ? Even the sanads which would confer on him 
a legal position could only be obtained by their good offices. 
Clive had in vain urged Mir Jafar to dismiss his useless 
troops. Clive had protected Mir Jafar’s ministers against 
their master’s displeasure, but at a risk which could only 
be justified by urgent political necessity. Both these points 
were now secured. What the treaty failed to provide, how- 
ever, was a basis for the English position. That still re- 
mained entirely unconnected with the fabric of the native 
government, and in fact was so to remain until Clive obtain- 
ed the grant of the Diwanni. V 

The main difficulty that arose consisted in effecting 
the projected change in the Nawab ’s ministers. The treaty 
provided that Muhammad Riza Khan should be appointed 
the Nawab’s deputy, while it was proposed that the collec- 
tion of the revenues should be divided between Rai Durlab 
and Nuncomar. Two Councillors, together with the chief 
of Kasimbazaar and the Resident with the Nawab, were 
named the deputation to carry this treaty into effect.® They 
found that Najm-ud-daula was filled with apprehensions of 

1 Clive to the Company, Septembei 30, 1765 He describes the Nawab as 
“the issue of a prostitute, who has little abilities and less education to supply 
the want of them." This of couise supplied a minoi aigument for the policy 
which in any case Clive would have followed. 

- Bengal Sel. Com., Eebniary 20, 1765 The provisions regarding inland 
trade repeat those made with Mir Jafar in 1763. 

8 Bengal Sel. Com., February 14, 1765. 
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Muhammad Riza Khan, whom he had been assured by Nun- 
comar the English intended to make Nawab. The deputa- 
tion, however, reassured him as to the English designs, and 
he agreed to accept the treaty^ On March 3, when the 
neiv deputy had reached Murshidabad, Najm-ud-daula was 
formally proclaimed Nawab. It was then discovered that 
Nuncomar had applied tor the Emperor’s conhrraation of 
Najm-ud-daula immediately after Mir Jafar’s death." 

Further causes of dissaustaction soon appeared Nun- 
comar did his utmost to prevent the English from acquiring 
any knowledge of the revenue system of the late govern- 
ment. and continued to act as though he were still chief 
minister, transacting business which properly belonged to 
the Nawab’s deputy, Fie was, therefore, publicly warned 
of the limited nature of his present poweis Moreover, at 
this moment there seemed a likelihood of further evidence 
appearing as regards his alleged treachery in 1763.‘‘ Spencer 
therefore decided, again rightly, to order him down to Cal- 
cutta. At first the Nawab would not hear of this, and 
declared that he would never part from Nuncomar.'^ At 
last, after repeated letters and when the deputation had been 
authorised to seize Nuncomar if necessary, the Nawab agreed 
to his dismissal.® 

The total removal of Nuncomar had in fact been essen- 
tial to the success of the English plan from the first , and it 
was a blunder of Spencer’s not to have resolved upon it at 
once. It should have been apparent that so long as Nun- 
comar continued in service, he would employ all the cur- 
rent methods of intrigue, and possibly of treachery, to upset 
the English plan and recover power for himself. He would 
never have allowed his successful rival, Muhammad Riza 
Khan, quietly to enjoy the great oEBce to which the English 


1 Deputation to Spencer, etc , Febiuaiy 25 (Bengal Se! Coin , Tebtiuiry 28, 
1765), 

2 I hid 

3 Deputation to Spencei, etc.. Match 7 (Bengal Sel Com., Match 16, 1765). 
1 Deputation to Spencei, etc., March 10, 1764 (Bengal Sel Com.). 

B Deputation to Spencer, etc., March 21, 1765 (ibid , March 2b, 1765). 

6 Bengal Sel. Com , March 25 and Apiil 1, 1765. On arrival at Calcutta, 
Nuncomar was confined to his own house with hircartahs to watch him After 
Clive’s arrival was leleased Indeed, after the fiim establishment of Muhammad 
Riza, the essential purpose of his detention had been served. 
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had raised him ; and die Durbar ivould have been the 
theatre o£ continual dissension so long as the two men re- 
mained together in office. His removal completed the 
establishment oi English influence. 

While this revolution was in progress, events were 
demonstrating the weakness of the projected English settle- 
ment in Oudh. Shuja-ud-daula was by no means disposed 
to acquiesce in the loss of his government. He had still 
much treasure. He was therefore able to seek and obtain 
as allies the Rohilla Afghans and the Marathas. Nor could 
the English determine on whom to confer the vacant subah- 
dari. All candidates seemed equally suspect ; and Shah 
Alam had no resouices, either material or personal. 

In Apiil, therefore, the success of Shuja-ud-daula’s nego- 
tiations forced Carnac to concentrate his army, which had 
been scattered over a great part of Oudh in detachments 
for the collection of revenue^ A little later news came 
that the Marathas had entered the district of Korah. Carnac 
moved against them by forced marches, and on May 3 
brought them to action and defeated them. By another 
action on May 22 Fletcher forced them to withdraw. But 
they had already been deserted by their ally. Immediately 
after the action of May 3, Shuja-ud-daula had withdrawn 
from them into the Rohilla country. A fortnight later he 
made propositions of peace to Carnac. Before the month 
was out, he had placed himself in the hands of the English. 

Such rvas the political situation which Clive found on 
his arrival at Calcutta on May 3, 1765. His advent was 
hailed with an outburst of Oriental rhetoric. “The flower 
of our wishes is blossomed in the garden of hope,” wrote 
one ; to another his coming was “as rain upon the parched 
earth.” And these expressions of joy represented some- 
thing more than mere compliment. Save those who feared 
punishment for their misdeeds, there was not a man, of any 
race or creed, in Calcutta, but felt the safer for Clive’s com- 
ing. The vigorous directness of his character, coupled with 
his man'ellous potver of immediately perceiving the essen- 
tial features of a situation, brought it to pass that he was 
trusted and feared with singular unanimity. Few dared to 

1 Letter from Carnac o£ April 10 (Ibid., April 29, 1765). 
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cross his path , those who ventured to do so had bitter reason 
to regret their rashness. Behind his back men might mock 
his ugliness or his pride ; they might bitterly condemn his 
measures when these threatened their private interests , but 
their malice or resentment quailed before his presence, and 
what resistance they made was offered with a shrinking heart 
When the news of tvar with Mir Kasim had reached Eng- 
land, it had been the thought of all save his personal enemies 
that the man who had established the British power in 
Bengal must now be sene to restore it. 

His mission had a double purpose. He was to establish 
rvith the countiy poivers such relations as should not in 
themselves offer occasion for ceaseless revolutions ; he was 
further to put an end to that insubordination which had 
recently pervaded all branches of the Company’s govern- 
ment, refusing obedience to orders from home, or resolu- 
tions of the Council, whenever these seemed to threaten 
pecuniary loss, and almost establishing piivate interests as 
the criterion of public policy In both respects Clive was 
called upon to complete the work of his former government 
He had left the English position dependent on the sincerity 
of the Nawab’s friendship ; and he had acted as though he 
supposed a system established while the Company had none 
but trading interests could serve equally well when it had 
become a political power. But the balance which he had 
bequeathed to his successors overtaxed their skill or their 
honesty to maintain ; and the old system of government had 
speedily displayed its inadequacy Both these aspects were 
now to be vigorously dealt with, but it will be more con- 
venient to describe first the alterations ivhich Clive made 
in Vansittart’s and Spencer’s settlement with the country 
powers, and then to deal with the administrative reforms 
which he established in the Calcutta government. 

His arrival in fact counted tor much in Shuja-ud-daula’s 
resolve to tiust himself to the English At first Clive iv^as 
too busy in Calcutta to deal with Oudh, but in the mean- 
time Carnac conducted negotiations with the Nawab-Wazir, 
who declared his readiness to proceed to Calcutta if Clive 
desired. The main outline of the settlement was thus 
arranged before Clive set out to visit Shah Alam and Shuja 
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ucl-daula.^ This meeting was at las^helcl at Allahabad in 
August.^ There it was definitely agreed that Shuja-ud- 
daula was to be restored to Oudh, but he xvas to resign the 
districts ol Korah and Allahabad as a sort o£ demesne to the 
Emperor and pay 50 lakhs to the English Company by instal- 
ments. All English Eorces were to be withdrawn except 
from the Emperor’s districts ; and the Nawab entered into 
a defensive alliance with the Company. The English were 
also to enjoy the privilege of a free trade in Oudh.® 

/This retrocession was undoubtedly wise. The English 
had not yet learnt the alphabet of Indian administration ; 
and as they were to find, Bengal was more than they could 
manage. It was not the time to extend their conquests. In 
Bengal and Behar the English held enough. “To go far- 
ther,” Clive wrote, “is in my opinion a scheme so extra- 
vagently ambitious and absurd that no Governor and Coun- 
cil in their senses can adopt it, unless the whole system of 
the Company’s interest be first entirely new-modelled,”* 
While this policy relieved the Company’s Government 
of a burden it could not have borne, it also made a firm 
friend of the Nawab of Oudh. He paid off his instalments 
with punctuality. When in the following year he again met 
Clive, he did not conceal his gratitude for having been 
restored to dominions which he could not have recovered 
by the sword. And he was bound to the Company not only 
by gratitude but by the powerful tie of interest. The Eng- 
lish were his only neighbours rvho did not threaten him " 
The share allotted to Shah Alam in these transactions 
has encountered a greater degree of criticism. He received, 
as we have seen, the district s of Korah and Allalja-bad, and 
was guaranteed 26 lakhs a year from the revenues of Bengal. 
^'yhy, asks Elphinstone, pay tribute to a shadow? Why 
give him Allahabad ? Why acknowledge his power of ap- 
pointing the Dhvan while usurping his power of appointing 


’ Carnac’s lettei of July 3, ap Bengal Sel Com , August 10, 1765 
^ Clive met Shuja-iid-daula at Benares and they proceeded together to 
AllaliaDad, See Malcolm’s Clive, vol. iii. pp. 121, etc. ” 

3 The treaty, dated August 16, 1765, is printed by Verelst (App , p. 171). 
rhe last stipulation svas speedily ivithdrawii on Shuja-ud-daula’s request 
* Clive to the Company, September 30, 1765. 

Carnac of July 14. ap. Bengal Sel, Com., August 12. 
1766; Sel. Cora, to the Company, September 8, 1766, 
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the Nawab On the other hand, enemies like Sulivan 
complained that Clive had robbed the poor Moghul by 
breaking the treaty under which he was to have enjoyed full 
power over Oudh.'^ But if fairly considered, Clive's policy 
merits the objections of neither historian nor contemporary. 
The essential facts of the situation were that the English 
were under engagements to make provision loi Shah Afam, 
but that he could not maintain himself in Oudh ivithout 
continual assistance. Clive chose a middle way With- 
out abandoning the poor Moghul to his fate, he lefuscd to 
accept the heavy obligations tvhich Spencer had light- 
heartedly undertaken. He made the best of a stupid situa- 
tion. Moreover, futile as were the Emperor’s pretensions 
to the rule of India, his recognition and sanction were not 
ivholly valueless The prestige of his name still carried a 
certain weight with Indian princes, and his confirmation 
ivas usually desired though no one thought of paying the 
least obedience to his commands. Besides, the English were 
not the only European nation settled in Bengal , the French 
tveie re-established at Chandernagoie ; the Dutch were still 
at Chinsura ; and the Imperial sanction was of value in case 
of protests from those nations against the poiver which the 
English had acquired. Pompous absurdity as it tvas, the 
validity of Shah Afam’s farman could not easily be disputed 
at Paris or The Hague. 

In fact, Clive’s policy recognised the Emperor's posi- 
^tibn, made a handsome provision for his maintenance, but 
avoided the danger of schemes for his effective re-establish- 
ment. His settlement marks the end of the dreams rvliich 
had long floated before the eyes of both French and English\ 
"We have already seen hoiv consistently the thoughts of Dup- 
Icix and Bussy had centred upon Delhi, draivn by the seduc- 
tive lure of re-establishing Imperial greatness and reaping 
the rich harvest of Imperial gratitude. Caillaud had 
ivondered in 1759 ■whether Clive should not remain another 
■j'ear in India and make a Great Moghul as ivell as a Nawab 
)f Bengal. Clme himself had pondered the consequences 

Elphinstone, Rise of the British Power, p '440. 

v'an’s Sentinicni'i . submitted to the Eail of Shelbmne, 
G (Lansclowne House MSS , No 90, f. 79). 
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o£ such action, if only the uncertain support of the Com- 
pany could be exchanged for the military resources of the 
Crown. Holwell and Vansittart, Carnac, Coote, and Munro^ 
had all meditated the possibility of a triumphant march to 
Delhi. But Clive now wisely abandoned such ambitions, 
and, as with Oudh, marked out the course which his suc- 
cessors were to follow. Attractive as it seemed, the policy 
of establishing the Imperial power would have involved 
the English in innumerable difficulties. It would have 
made every potver in India hostile to them, and might have 
achieved the miracle of uniting them in common action. 
As matters stood, the English were dangerous only to those 
who wished to attack them ; had they appeared beside the 
Emperor at Delhi and asserted the Imperial claims, every 
prince must at once have become their enemy, in support 
of his own independence. 

In fact, Clive’s treatment of Oudh and the Emperor 
evinced a foresight which he himself could not always com- 
mand and which his opponents wholly lacked. His settle- 
ment in Bengal deserves great if not equal praise/ Spencer 
had, as we have seen, secured for the English a right to 
nominate the chief officials of the Durbar. But that right 
was based solely upon military force. Muhammad Riza 
Khan had been substituted for Nuncomar in just the same 
way as Shah Nawaz Khan had been substituted for Saiyid 
Lashkar Khan by Bussy at Aurangabad In Indian eyes the 
change possessed no validity ; the agreement with the Nawab 
would at best endure only for the period of his continuance. 

' The unavowed position which the English had assumed 
invited by its very nature projects for its destruction. One 
necessary change was to define this positjon and invest it 
rvith an appearance of stability in Indian eyes. 

But that w’^as not all. Two other aspects demanded 
consideration. It ivas essential to avoid giving the French 
and Dutch an opportunity to raise difficulties in Europe. 
From the Indian point of view the Company’s position re- 
quired to be regularised , but from the European point of 
view there was danger in assuming too ostensibly the govern- 
ment of Bengal. Any sudden or extensive assumption of 
public power might and probably would have occasioned 
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(.rouble in Englisli international relations. Again, the 
Company was not the State. Alieady its acquisitions ivere 
looked on with jealousy in England, and the great fortunes 
which had gone home horn Bengal had accentuated that 
feeling among those who could effectively express then 
sentiments. It was necessary not only to guaid against the 
jealousy of French and Dutch, but also to avoid giving the 
English Parliament room to intervene ; and this too required 
the political power of tire Company to be masked as much 
as possible. The problem was therefore how to secure 
effective and legitimate power in Bengal rvithout alarming 
the Company’s possible enemies, foreign and domestic. 
Clive’s settlement was designed to that end, not to the im- 
provement of the administration of the country, which was 
a question necessarily subsequent to the establishment of 
power itself. 

With these objects Clive resolved to obtain from Shah 
Alain powers which had fdnnerly been jealously separated 
from those exercised 'by the Naw^, but which in the con- 
fusion of the empire since the death of Aurangzib the Nawab 
had found no difficulty in appropriating to himself. These 
xvere the powers of the Imperial Diwan. In theory the 
Nawab was responsible for the administration of his pro- 
vince ; the Diwan for the collection of the revenues By 
controlling the latter, the English ostensibly would still re- 
main without political poiver ; they would not acquire that 
territorial jurisdiction which w'ould make the chiefs of 
Chandernagore or Chinsura politically dependent on them, 
or which would afford enemies in the House of Commons or 
House of Lords an opportunity of attacking the Company as 
the sovereign power of Bengal At the same time the Nawab 
would become their pensioner and the Durbar completely 
dependent upon them. As a tempoiary political expedient 
the plan was admirable. It closed for ever that system by 
which the English had been at once the humble servants and 
the political directors of the Nawab— a system which in prac- 
tice had involved triennial revolutions. It provided a transi- 
tional stage between the acquiwtion of power and the as- 
sumption of administration. It did not, it was not intended 
to, affect the administrative system of the province ; and 
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those who decry the policy which Clive adopted lorget that 
the administrative question was one that could scarcely be 
taken up tvhile the relations between the Company and the 
English Crown were still undefined, and consequently one 
that was excluded from Clive’s purview in 1765. 

Simultaneously with his settlement of the Oudh ques- 
tion, Clive put into execution his project for the settlement 
of power in Bengal. On his way up country to meet Shuja- 
ud-daula and Shah Alam, he had visited Najm-ud-daula at 
Murshidabad, associated with Muhammad Riza Khan his 
old friend Rai Durlab and the Seths in the administration 
of the province, and agreed with the Nawab that he should 
receive an allowance of 53 lakhs of rupees a year.’ He then! 
proceeded to Allahabad, where he received from Shah Alam 
a formal grant of the Dnvanni of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, v 
thus completing the process of establishing the British 
power begun by Siraj-ud-daula’s insensate conduct nine 
years before 

In few great revolutions have circumstances more com- 
pletely overruled and directed the wills of the actors. 
Neither Clive nor a single man tvho sailed with him from 
Madras in 1756 dreamed of the destiny to tvhich fortune 
was impelling them. The acquisition of private fortunes, 
the re-establishment of the Company’s privileges, the vindi- 
cation of national pride— such were the expectations of their 
hearts. Mdren Clive lingered on in Bengal after the cap- 
ture of the French settlements, the Presidency of Fort St. 
George could not imagine the projects which were detain- 
ing him. The ablest head in the Madras Council deemed 
that the Company had already acquired by the treaty with 
Siraj-ud-daula'“as much as they ivill ever be able, or ever 
need to wish, to maintain.'”’ Even the event of Plassey did 
not withdraw the veil of destiny. Men thought that the 
English had only been restored to their former rights 
they still designed to convert Fort William into a great place 

1 Bengal to the Company. September .SO, 1765 See also Malcolm, op. cit., 
vol. HI. pp. 121 , etc Niiiicomar seems to have been already intriguing for the 
rcstoratiOTi of his power, and Clive sent down to Calcutta a man believed to have 
acted as his agent (Bengal Sel. Com , August 10, 1765) 

2 Orme to Payne, July 6, 17.57 (Ormc MSS , Various, 28, t. 182) . 

3 Scratton's Oh<smmtiom on Vansrttart’s Narrative, p 2. 
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of arms capable of defying the Nasvab. Only in 1766 was 
It decided not to complete the fort on its original plan, since 
if ever the English were cooped up rvithin its walls their 
affairs might be regarded as irretrievably ruined ^ This 
change of policy is deeply significant. It marks emphati- 
cally the point to which the force of circumstances had 
driven the English, and to which all had ignorantly contri- 
buted— Clive by his military success, Vansittart by his policy 
of re-establishing the Nawab’s power, thus hastening the 
denouement of the piece, the Company’s servants by their 
trade and the disputes occasioned thereby, until Clive re- 
tuimed to reap the harvest in whose sowing he had played 
so considerable a part. 

^ Bengal Set. Com, to the Secret Committee. January 31. 1766. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CLIVE’S ADMINISTRATIVE SETTLEMENT 

A S we have seen, in the political settlement Clive care- 
fully avoided accepting responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the provinces over which British power was 
now established. That was to remain in native hands and 
follow the traditional methods. It was not expected that 
this would give ideal result ; but it was believed that great 
offenders could be detected and punished, and, as Clive 
wrote, the English would have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they themselves did not participate in the corrupt prac- 
tices which were regarded as inevitable.^ 

At first sight this may appear an evasion of a responsi- 
bility which should have been accepted. But in fact this 
abnegation was a wise prudence. Clive had not the per- 
sonnel at his disposal to permit his adopting a bolder policy. 
The English were already responsible for the management 
of the 24-Paraganas,® Midnapur, Burdwan, and Chittagong 
these districts, in themselves extensive, were ample for a 
school of administrationc^'and^uch had to be learnt before 
the gi'eater task could be attempted with the least hope of 
success. And not only had much to be learnt, but also a 
reformation of the Company's system was needed b efore 
its Civil servants could be set to administrative inste'ad~b r' 
commerei al employment " 

~TKe essenti al weakness of that system in the new cir- 
cumstances was th e practice of allowdng t hem to supplement 
t heir pay by private~trad e^ In former clays wheiTtlieTIom- 
pany ’cyas not a political power this practice had been toler- 
able enough. For the most part the Company’s and its 
servants’ interests had not diverged to a serious degree. 
Both, for example, were involved in the maintenance of 

1 Clive to the Company, September 30, 1765. 

Granted in 1757. 

3 Granted in 1763. 
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peace with the country poweis, because wars and disturb- 
ances were as injurious to the provision o£ goods for other 
parts of India as to the provision of goods for Europe ; (and 
the universal method by which the Servants’ private trade 
was conducted— that of temporary joint-stocks— coupled with 
the relative smallness of their capital, made them the part- 
ners and allies, rather than the rivals and competitois. of 
the native traders. But the battle of Plasscy had modified 
this situation in Bengal. It had, as we have seen, opened 
the inland trade to theJEn^ish, and enaWedj.hcm to^njoy 
wliat ‘they Irad^till then onlj claimed as a right ; and the 
prdfils obtainable by trading in grain, or salt, or tobacco 
without paying duties were much greater than those offered 
by any branch of sea-borne trade from Bengal, especially - 
since the trade to Persia had been ruined by the internal 
commotions of that country. But the participation of the 
Company's servants in the inland tr^e developed a marke d 
opposition between their and their Honourable Masterg * 
i nterests. They employed agents whom they could not 
properly control. Under their name, if not with their 
knowledge, these agents forced their goods upon up-country 
villages, assumed powers belonging to the officials of the 
Nawab’s Government, bnd thereby bred innumerable cfis- 
putes between Calcutta and Murshidabad, and the less 
scrupulous the Company’s servants ivere, the more speedily 
they advanced to wealth. This situation aEorded matter 
for a reform with which Clive was specially charged. J 

There was another still more unpleasant business for 
him to deal with — the question of presents . The acceptance 
of gifts from Nawabs for politicaT services had been the 
universal custom from the time when Dupleix proclaimed 
Chanda Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic and MuzaEar Jang 
Subahdar of the Deccan.**^ Pondichery had overflowed with 
the gold and silver of Nasir Jang’s treasure scattered by the 
grateful hands of his nepherv ; Bussy and his officers in the 
Deccan had repeatedly enjoyed the bounty of Salabat Jang ; 
and the French Company witnessed with surprise the return 
of officers and officials with sudden fortunes from the East. 
The same thing happened with the English, and to a much 
greater degree, not because they were more corrupt thara 
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the French, b ut because their opportunities were grea ter 
and more prolonge d. Calcutta had not hesitated to follow 
the” exam ple of Pond icKer v~'Md‘~T7ra3 rasl Tdive ahd~Tlie 
S^ecFtTominlttee of 17 57 led the way. / Holwell and Van sit- 
tart had profited by the revolution of 1760 . Vansittart 
and hlTfriends had not indeed ventured to accept presents 
for the restoration of Mir Jafar in 1763, but they compen- 
sated themselves for this moderation by their great claims 
for losses in their private trade by the war with Mir Kasim. 
When Mir Jafar died and Council determined to establish 
Najm-ud-datila in his loom, Spencer and his fellows accept- 
ed donations not only from the ne^v Nawab for his elevation 
but also from Muhammad Riza Khan and others. It tvas 
subseciuently alleged that these gifts were extorted from un- 
iv'illing donors d but their real peculiarity was that they 
wer e accepted after the arrival of orders from the Compa ny 
that all their servants7 civil and military, "should execute 
covenants binding themselves not to receive presents® 
Thus the Company’s service demanded reform not only in 
regard to the method of remuneration but also in regard to 
the establishment of a spirit of subordi^tion . •) These~txv’o, 
however, irere intiniately connected ; and no permanent 
improvement could be hoped for until the Company be- 
came the sole master from whom remuneration could be 
expected. IClive made a wise attempt to remedy these evils ; 
and his policy would have achieved a great measure of 
success had the Company been wise enough to support it ) 
When the negotiations regarding Clive’s appointment 
had been in progress, he had demanded the power of acting 
apart from his Council if need should arise.'^ This tvas 
refused him, but\ a Select Cp i mad tfeee was -appointed with 
powers similar to those exercised by the Select Committee 

' t.h\e liclil .1 into the matlei, but the CMtlcnce .idducctl 

against the lecipients was all suspect, and llieic is no leason to suppose the 
k.ist cDinptaim would h.ive been made li.id thetc been no change ot goveinmcnt, 
01 had not Clives kiuneii disappiov.il of the conduct ol Spencci, etc cntoiiiagcd 
the compUinanls The piocccdings ol C'livc and the Select Committee ate 
piiiitcd 111 the /ltd /,'</) Sf/ Coin, App 81 

rhese oideis atuit’d on Janu.iiy 21, IVdS, and were ajisolutcly ignoicd 

» Clive to the Dhectors, Apul 27, 17G4. o/i Malcolm, op at , vol ii. pp 3H 
etc tic cjtioto as. precedents the ]iowcis with which the I tench had invested 
oodeneu in 17,)'t and those conlcucd on himscU by the Madias C.ouncil in 1750. 
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under Vansittart.) The new body, however, was empowered' 
only to establish peace and tranquillity, alter which its 
authority was to devolve to the Councils Clive, however,, 
employ ed this Committee as the instrument, of his reforms , 
and continued it, long after peace had been established, as 
tb£-..Rrinci pal admin ktrative body ] In this he was un- 
doubtedly travelling beyond the letter of the Company’s 
orders ; but he was justified by the conditions which he 
found upon his arrival. “We saw plainly,’’ he wrote, “that 
most of the gentlemen in Council had been too deeply 
concerned themselves in the measures which required 
amendment, for us to expect any assistance from them.’’" 
The establishment of the Committee ivas not allowed to 
pass without some faint shoiv of resistance. One member 
of Council attempted to discuss the extent of the Com- 
mittee’s powers ; another proposed to send to the subordi- 
nate factories extracts from the Company’s orders ■which 
seemed to limit those powers. But both malcontents gave 
way before Clive’s stern severity, and sat “with very long, 
pale countenances” for the rest of the proceedings.® As 
Clive declared later, “Upon my arrival in Bengal, I found 
the powers given so loosely and Jesuitically worded that 
they were immediately contested by the Council. I was 
determined, however, to put the most extensive construc- 
tion upon them, because I was determined to do my duty 
to my country."* In fact by this means Clive secured com- 
plete control of the Company’s government. “Clive is 
really our king,” wrote a civilian, fearful how far his inte- 
rests would suffer ; “his word is law, and, as in your time, 
he laughs at contradictions.”'' 

\ The first use of this powe r was to enforce the Com - 
pa ny’s~order?reearcting presents. The new covenants were 
signed by the Councillors on May 9, “after many idle an d 
evasive arguments.”® Indeed, Clive’s vigorous support of 

1 Company to Bengal. June I, ITG*! The Coiniiuttcc consisted oE Clive 
Suinnci, C.mnac, Veielst, and Sykes. 

‘■i Clue to the Company, September 30, 176B. 

a Clive to Carnac, ^lay 6, 1765. 

•1 Clive’s Speech, p 6. 

■ Barwell to Beaumont, September 15. 1765 {Bengal Pa^t and P>e<;ent, vol. 
viii p. 185) . 

Q Clive to Balk, May 11, 1765 (Malcolm, op. cit., vol. li. pp 324—325). 
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these orders came as a cruel surprise to the Council. It 
seems to have been generally believed that, as they arose 

S f the disputes regarding Clive’s jagir, he would certain- 
ocure their reversal before he left England, alike in 
wn interests and in those of the people who accom- 
panied him.^ No one seems to have supposed that he would 
act otherwise ; and, indeed, a man with less strength of 
character would not have dared so completely to turn his 
back on his own past. As it was, this matter formed the 
basis of endless accusations against him, and secured for 
him the lasting dislike of the Bengal civilians of his time ® 
Another measure secured for him an almost equal 
amount o f odium . In the course of 1765 various vacancies 
occurred in the Council. One member committed suicide, 
another was suspended, two more resigned. In July, when 
Clive was absent, and only one member of the Select Com- 
mittee was at Calcutta, the Council decided to call up to 
the Board two covenanted servants next in seniority, in 
spite of the warning they received that their action would 
not be approved.^ Clive had, indeed, other schemes in 
view. He regarded the next senior members of the service 
as too tainted -with the vices of the late administration to be 
promoted ; v?hile the rest were too young and inexperienced 
In these circumstances he resolved to call up four members 
of the Madras service, in order to remind offending servants 
of the penalties of misconduct and because the conduct at 
Madras had been “in general so unexceptionable that to 
present Bengal with suclr examples of regularity, discretion, 
and moderation, rvould, T think, be a means of restoring it 
to good oi'der and government.’’^ Early in January this 
transaction became known in Calcutta; on February 7, 
1766, the four Madras servants arrived.® 

iSee Baiwell to his fathet, September 15. 1765 (Bengal Past and Pieseni, 
vol viu p. 10.5), cf. Leycester and Gray to the Company, Septembei 29, 1765, 

2 A passage m Champion’s diaiy (August 6, 1765, 1,0 , Home Misc , No 198) 
thtoivs a ciuious light on the spiiit in which, the covenants were signed Ch.iin 
pion renia'ks that he signed ’’with cheeifulncss, as they appear to be but matter 
<if Icirm,” ' 

3 Bengal Sel Com , Septembei 14. 1765. 

4 Clive to the Company, Septembei 30. 1765 Russell, Aldersey. Kelsall, and 
1 loyer were applied for by resolution oC the Select Coniinittee (Sumner dissent- 
ing) of November 11, 176*). ^ 

S Champion’s Journal, January 8 and Februaiy 7, 1766. 
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As in the case of presen ts, so here also, Cliv^ enemies 
accused him o f~'inr.nnsisl.en ry. for be had ^ condemned 
SpeftcerT'appointment from Bombay as President of Fort 
William, as provocative of je alousy and dispu tes. More- 
over, the covenants ha3n)een signed by the express order 
of the Company, whereas the Madras civilians had 'been 
appointed by the sole order of Clive and the Select Com- 
mittee. Lastly, this supersession of the Bengal servants 
came on the top of the prohibition of presents, and gathered 
together the discontent created by both, for which besides 
it offered a more decent excuse. As soon as the appoint- 
ments became known, a meeting was held attended by most 
of the Company’s servants in Calcutta, and a memorial to 
the Directors was dravv^n up and signed. In itself tlie 
memorial was unobjectionable— ‘‘though puerile it is 
modest, and though plaintive', it is not clamorous.”^ But 
besides this, it was resolved to' cut Clive and all the members 
of the Select Committee (except the one who had dissented 
from the appointment and the new Councillors from 
Madras. Clive was not the man quietly to accept tfiis 
opposition to his authority. The secretary, who was believ- 
ed to have taken a principal part in this matter, was dismiss- 
ed from his post and suspended from the Company’s service 
and other leaders were refused dastaks and thus prevented 
from trading.® Other removes were also made affecting the 
pockets of the leading malcontents— “in short, every servant 
that had ventured to express detestation of the administra- 
tion was marked and immediately stripped of all to their 
bare pay.’’^ This broke up the association, and “lo ' the 
spirited Bengallers appeared in a body one morning at the 
table of their lord and master.”* The incident shows how 
completely the Bengal civilians misunderstood their posi- 
tion and the character of their Governor ; Clive’s resolute 
front quickly recalled them to a sense of realities. 

He had already taken steps to remedy one great evil— 

^ Clive’s Minute, Bengal Sel Coin., January 20, 17GB 

^ Bengal Sel Com , January 20, 1766 Peiqinsites of the Secietaiy were 
leckoned at 8000 Rs a ye.ir, in 1758 (Scrafton to Hastings, September 4, 1758. 
Brit Mus , Add MSS , 29132. f. 16) 

SBarwell to Leyeester, September 15, 1766 {Bengal Past and Present, vol ix, 
p 93) 

i Loc ctt.. 
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that of their salaries. He brought out with hiiu orders 
that ti re inland trade was to be placed on a mo r. e.,eQuitab k; 
footing and while he was completing the settlement with 
Ondh and the Emperor, Sumner prepared a scheme on the 
basis ,ot employing part of the revenues formerly derived 
by the Government from salt, betel-nut, and~tbl5acco for the 
payment of additional allowances to^llie smrio r civ il and 
mil itary se rvants. Salt had formerly been a government 
monopoly^ farmed out periodically to the highest bidder 
or the greatest favourite ; while the other articles had been 
subject to transit dues at numerous points along the water- 
ways and roads of the province. It was now decided .to 
deliver these articles ov er to ar Lexclusive company, compris- 
ing all senior 'fervaiiis, both ciyjl^aad military, on whose 
account the total produce and import was to be delivered 
at a reasonable price and by them sold to native merchants 
at specified places. 1 The Company was to receive a duty 
of 35 per cent on salt, 25 per cent, on tobacco, and 10 per 
cent, on betel-nut,- which, it was estimated, would produce 
them 10 lakhs a year. The remainder was to be divided 
in shares apportioned to their rank, from the Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief doAvn to the Chaplain, the Major, and 
the head-surgeons.'' This scheme in practical tact amoun t- 
e d merely to the allocation of special allowances upon a 
particular branch^ the revenu e ; and while in form the 
administration was cdnfided~to the memhers~dFfHe'Tibm' 
gariy, dEey'were in 'reaTItyl5urpurnrtEe‘'pIac^^ old 
^rraefs'Tf'tlTewevenue^ “ - 

The society was established for one year from Septem- 
ber 1765, and when the matter came up again for considera- 
tion in 1766, orders had been received from the Company, 
based upon the complaints of Mir Jafar in 1764, totally- 
prohibiting the trade.'* Clive refused to put these orders 
into execution. They had been issued in ignorance of his 

1 Company to Bengal, June 1. 1764 (Fouith Rep. Com, of Sec, App. 24). 

2 In practice the Society traded only in salt' (Verelst, p. 116) 

8 Bengal Sel. Com , August 10 and September 18, 1765 , Bengal to the Com- 
pany, September 30, 1765 There were hfty-six shaies, of which the Governor 
took five, the Second and Cotnmander-in-Chief three each, the rest of the 
Council and the Colonels two each, the Chaplain, fourteen junior merchants, and 
ihtee lieutenant-colonels two-thirds each, twenty-seven otheis one-thiid each. 

* Company to Bengal, rehiuary 19, 1766. 
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assumption ot the Dhvanni for the Company, whereby die 
m landrtrade dutms liadjiassed oiU of the Nawab’s control. 
His point of victATtvas erifir^y'r^sonaSIe ; Btrt'iCatTlrappTly 
exposed Clive to the specious accusation of disobeying the 
Company’s orders in the same manner as Spencer had done 
in the matter of the presents, although Clive’s conduct was 
inspired by public, and Spencer’s by private interest. 

Clive, therefore, resol ved to continue th e soc iety f or 
anotSeT year ; however, he took the opportunity to amend 
it iiT~~ ^7tarn dir e ction s In order to give the natives a 
larger share iiTtlie trade, it'was ordered that all salt should 
be sold at Calcutta or at the place ol production at a fixed 
price to native merchants, who were also subjected to maxi 
mum prices fixed for each town. At the same time the 
Company’s duty was raised to 50 per cent.^ 

Unfoitunately the real nature of the arrangement was 
misapprehended by the Company, who seemed to think that 
they were desired to protect and recognise a system similar 
to that tvhich had bred such troubles with Mir Kasim 
They therefore ordered its abolition and the re-establish- 
ment ot the old system.- In this they were much influenced 
by the form which Clive had adopted, and which did appear 
to continue the former practice. Had Clive placed the 
management under government, the rea l effect of his pro- 
rosals would have be en more apparent r’Hin~Tie prdbabTy 
'< ^ared that then the Company would co mp~Iain . ~bY his" c'd n- 
ducrm TEu Tdisp osing of its revenu es. 

The society seems to have worked fairly enough during 
its short existence. In the first year, indeed, the managers 
succeeded in taking more than the 5 per cent, profit which 
Clive had allotted to them ; hence the modifications which 
were made in 1766. Nor did the establishment of the 
society raise the price, except at Calcutta, where it had 
hitherto been imported duty free or liable only to the Com 
pany’s 5 per cent, sea-customs. The selling rates were fixed 
at 12 or 15 per cent, below the average of the previous 
tiventy yeais ; and at Patna, where the price had varied 

■> Bengal Sel. Com , Septembei 3, 1766 Shoitly after the committee of 
Jnan,igement ivas warned not to allow its .agents to asiiime authoiity Ibid, 
September 30, 1766. 

2 Dispatches to the Select Committee and to Clive of May 17, 1766. 
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from 3|- to 7 rupees the maund between 1760 and 1765, it 
did not exceed 4 rupees under the society’s management/ 

But ^althoug h t he Com pany did noL_adppt Clive’s 
scheme, his arguments i egarding the pay of the Company’s 
S'etl^nts were found unanswerable. He had pointed out 
tBeTreed of sdnielengtVof service for the acquisition of that 
political knoivledge which had become essential for the 
proper discharge of the higher offices in the Company’s 
service, 'as well as the need that the Company’s servants 
should be assured of something more than a bare living/ 
Councillors and field-officers “have a right to expect such 
advantages in your service as may enable them to return in 
a few years with independence to their native country.’’^ 
These arguments were recognised by a gi'ant of 2^ per cent 
on the Company’s net revenues to be distributed among the 
principal civil and military servants."* So a beginning at 
least was made in the direction of creating a jarofessip^l 
service' wh ich should not d epend upoiTexfernal em oluments. 

Clive was less successfuTTn seeking the abolition of 
private trade, although he confined his attempt to the head 
of the administration. In one of his minutes, he remarked 
that the President was entrusted with the management of 
enormous revenues, the superintendence of the Company’s 
finance, trade, and policy, and the conduct of the proceedings 
of both the Council and the Select Committee. In these 
multifarious occupations he had ample employment, and 
should not be embarrassed with the management of private 
trade as well. He proposed therefore to execute a bond to 
abstain wholly from private trade,® for which he tvas to 
receive a commission of per cent, on the Company’s 
Diwanni revenues.® 

This proposal, which was unanimously accepted in 

^ See Verelst, p II6, Both Mill and Thornton take a very prejudiced view 
of Clive's rondiict^ in this tespect, but they do not seem to have tindeistood 
either the scheme itself or the revenue system which it replaced 

2 Clive to the Company, September 30, W65. 

3 Bengal Sel Com. to the Company, September 30, 1765. 

■t This mode of payment had been adopted by the Froncli Company who 
had granted the chief and Council at Masulipatam a percentage on the revenues 
of the Northern Gircars. 

5 This was just aftei Clive had refused a share in the Salt Society of 1766 

® Bengal Sel. Com., September 19. 1766. 
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Calcutta, looks at first as though Clive desired to augment 
the £6000 a year which the Company had granted him as 
salary.’ But he had already resolved to go home after 
Christmas, and the proposal was designed to affect future 
Governors rather than himself. Vansittart, who had been 
granted 2 1 per cent, on the revenues bestowed by Mir Kasim, 
was reckoned to have received near £20,000 per annum as 
Governor, without being restrained in regard to either 
trade or presents. The latter had now been prohibited by 
the Company ; and Clive proposed to abolish the former. 
But this wise reform rvas too far-sighted to please the Com- 
pany, who allowed the Governor a share of the 2h per cent, 
ivithout any stipulation regarding his private trade.” 

Such was Cli ye’s policy in regard to the Civil service o f 
'the_CQmpany. ThTfesiOT^oFMrreHti^ImffiliEIHni- 
tarv ser vice is not dissimilaF He~had to enforce reforms 
i^rich his predecessors had shrunk from executing in the 
one as much as in the other ; in regard to both he had to 
suppress a spirit of insubordination which was as oI3~asTtie 
Co!npaniMtse lt,~buT^ncH~KaTrecef^ assumed aTarmihg” 
proportions in Bengal In the case o f the military, thi s 
spiri t was int ensified by the jealousy lone subsisting- beL^ 
ween the officers on the on e hand and the Civil servan ts 
and £louficns"d n~tEe~'Qth er. In its earlier days the Com- 
pany had obstinately refused to allow a higher coiiimissioned 
rank than that of lieutenant.® At that time officers were 
closely assimilated to the civilians. Like the latter, they 
supplemented their scanty pay by the profits of private trade 
and by various practices, condemned as irregular but tacitly 
permitted in most armies of the period With the growth 
of the Company’s forces necessitated by the wars with the 
French, the increased number of the officers, and the enter- 
tainment of a number ivho had served in the King’s army, 
quickly developed a more professional spirit, which affected 
deeply the relations between the civil and military. 

On one occasion the rvhole body of officers on the Coast 

^ Company to Bengal, June 1, 1764. 

2 Company to Bengal, Novembei 20, 1767 The Governor was .allowed 31 
per cent, oE the 24 pei cent , oi loughly J per cent, of the net letcnues 

3 So late as 174S, companies wete commanded by lieutenants styled Captain 
by courtesy 
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endeavoured to coerce Government into allowing them 
greater advantages tlran the Council was prepared to con- 
cede. At the beginning of the war with Chanda Sahib, 
the English troops in the field had received an extra allow- 
anc e called batta from hfuharamad Ali Khan. KuTwIieii 
InTThTgiaSTwere made of revenues intended to enable 
the Company to meet the cost of supporting their candidate, 
Muhammad Ali namrally objected to continue paying 
batta ; it was henceforward paid by the Company, but at a 
lower late than had been given before. This caused im- 
mense dissatisfaction amongst Ihe officers, who presented 
a protest, on Council’s refusing to accede to their requests, 
couched in such terms that the leading signatories would 
have been brought before a court-martial had there been 
enough captains who had not signed it to constitute a court. 
As it was, the three leaders in (he movement were ordered 
down to Madras, and it was decided to send them home ; 
but one died, another deserted, and the third made his 
submission. 

Later on, similar trouble arose again. The Compa ny 
w as constantly urging upon its agents in India the need o f 
rcducing military expenditure . In this it was not- wholly 
unreasonable ; its service rs, and long remained, the best- 
paid military service in the world. Among the retrench- 
ments in the Madras array was the steady reduction of the 
garrisons at which half -batta was allowed, in proportion as 
communications became more regular and the cost of Euro- 
pean articles lower. In time this was extended to the 
remoter garrisons, and in 1759 half -batta was abolished at 
Trichinopoly. This was much resented. At last in 1762, 
after repeated applications from' the officers, Council resolv- 
ed that the hall-batta could not be restored but that the 
officers who desired it should be removed elsewhere. Short- 
ly after this twenty-eight officers collectively demanded 
batta or relief. Government thereon resolved to punish 
the officer believed to be,,chiefly responsible for this combi- 
nation, and to refuse the demand ; but they did not, or 
could not, maintain their position, and the struggle 
concluded with the re-establishment of half-batta at 
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"rrichinopoly2 

Such incidents recall in a modified way the shameful 
mutiny of the French officers under cl’Auteuil in 1750. 
This also had its origin, the reader may recollect, in the 
allowances and donations made to the French troops by 
Chanda Sahib. 

Another cause of difficulty was the ancient jealousy 
between men of the sword and those of the pen . This 
emerged as soon as the tormcr existed in numbers sufficient 
for the development among themselves of an espni tie corps. 
The feeling was strengthened by the consciousness of pro- 
fessional knowledge wh ich the civi lians lackep^ and op]Jor- 
tumties of gain inferior to those which the civilians enjoyed.- 
Hence a tendency to disregard (when possible and con- 
venient) the orders of a civilian government. Innumerable 
disputes arose between Lawrence, the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
and Saunders, the President, over the conduct of military 
operations and the promotion of officers ; whenever the 
Council differed from Laivrence in opinion, he threatened 
them with lesignation ; he was perpetually finding slights 
in the best-intentioned letters After Saunders ivent home, 
he complained of the system under which the Majors sat 
in Council on civil and military affairs alike, as pioducing 
a lack of harmony “Of what service,” he asked, “can their 
presence be in debating that which they are totally ignorant 
of ?”•'> 

Still more was th is t he case with King’s officers in India. , 
In 1754 a royal regiment was sent out to Madras ; and its 
Colonel. Adlercron, straightway plunged into disputes with 
the Council, regarding both the amount of his alloirances 
and the extent of his potvers. Adlercron remained three 
years in the Carnatic ; he claimed the ivhole military autho- 
rity upon the coast, apparently to the entire exclusion of 
the Council p he tvas reprimanded for his conduct, and 

iWiLon (TJic ^tndun Aimy, \nl. i. pp 32 ami 1C5) gives an account c)C 
the-c Iwo .illaii.> 

aM-ainly in Ihe aUicle of piivate tiacle, for which Ihe ruiluni- weie iicces- 
saiily in a moie advantageous position 

aiO, Misc. Llis Rail, I714-5"), No ISO. 

•t “Thcic IS now no olhci iniliUn) autlioiily on this coast, hut sihat is lodged 
m my hands' f \dlci cion to Council, .September 2 1, 1731 Mil Cons, 17.31, p 21R). 
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then, as that proved ineffecLual, he was recalled^ He was 
a dull, unintelligent, and quarrelsome person ; but similar 
troubles arose with the officers who succeeded him. “We, 
however, begin to think,” wrote the Madras Committee, 
“that it is impossible for the best-disposed man in the world 
to govern himself properly in that state of independent 
authority the King’s officers are, or imagine they are, vested 
with in this country ... By way of illustration we enclose 
herewith the copy of a letter we received lately from Major 
Monson and of our answer. . . . Major Monson is allowed 
by all that know him to be a man of great politeness and of 
a moderate even temper.”^ With Coote relations were still 
tvorse He resigned, or threatened resignation, a dozen 
times in a twelve-month, and seems only to have thoroughly 
agreed ivith the Government in their praises of his services.® 

But if the relations between civil and military had been 
bad at'MaH’ras, they had been worse in Beiigaljchiefly.jine 
in^TitppbS'e, becauseTlie”pnzcraflmkFwme’m consider- 
able^ hut also because 1.116 cbnc lucToI the Bengal 'Council 
iv^s^far more”o^'n to question than thar"oT “the "Madras 
Govetmnje'nt; AS"'WFTiavF'seehj1)rtt’er flisputes "afose” over 
Varisittart’s policy in 1761 ; and both Carnac and Coote 
were recalled. Later on, Carnac’s management of the 
campaign of 1764 was regarded by Council as slack and 
inefficient, while he described the orders sent to him as big 
with mischief. A little later he claimed that officers com- 
manding detachments should not be subjected to the com- 
mands of the local chief. The civilian, he observed, could 
at worst only lose his post ; the officer might lose life and 
honour as well.® 

Clive him self, in all the flush of his victory at Plassey, 
e ncountered difficulties in the mana gement of his su bordi- 
nate miffi&er^ Sn the captains in~li body waited”” on 
him to protest against a rumoured promotion which they 


1 Pub. Des from England, Deceinbei 19, 1755 and EebYuavy 1, 1757. 

2 Mil. Des. to England, July 28, 1759. The dispute alluded to concerned 
tire conduct of the Company’s renteis. Mil. Cons , July 2, 1759. 

8 His jourtial (Orme MSS, India, viii.) is full of leflections on the conduct 
oipimt, etc —reflections for the most part unmerited. 

S, 1764. 

, Decemher S!1 llfit 
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disapproved and in the next year eleven captains protested 
against the admission ol a Bombay captain on the Bengal 
establishment, and six resigned in consequence of his 
transfer.^ Vansittart, as was to be expected, met with more 
cavalier treatment. An inteitded appointment “raised such 
a commotion among the officers that all the subalterns to a 
man gave in a remonstrance, declaring they would all lay 
down if this was put in execution.”® It is difficult in all 
these affairs exactly to apportion the fair share of blame 
which should be laid on the two opposing bodies. The 
facts are cited rather to illusirate the relations which sub- 
sisted at Madras and Calcutta between the officers and the 
government than to convict either singly of a misconduct 
rvhich seems to have been shared by both. It is clear that 
when Clive assumed the government of Bengal for the 
second time, these relations were notably bad. 

Besides this, the same question had arisen as had caused 
so much trouble at Madras, Up to the time of Mir Kasim’s 
grants for the maintenance of the troops, the Nawab had 
paid their batta when on field service at a rate somewhat 
less liberal than had been accorded by Muhammad Ali in 
the south. ^ This rate was continued by Vansittart and his 
Council when the charges were transferred to the Company ; 
and when they proposed a few months later to reduce it, 
the officers represented the matter so vigorously that the 
question was remitted to the Court of Directors. The latter 
could not in the least see why the Bengal officers should 
d’-aw twice as much batta as those of Madras, tvhere living 
"Was notoriously dearer ;® but this dispatch arrived on the 
eve of the war with Mir Kasim— -a time unpropitious for a 
measure certain to evoke military discontent. Nothing was 
done, therefore, and when in the following year the Com- 
pany sent out renewed orders for the reduction of this 

^ Clive to Diake, December 19, 1757 (Oiine MSS , India, x f. SlSfi) 

2 Bengal Cons., August 29 and 31. 17.58. 

3 Lettei to Diake, Janiiaiy L5, 1761 (Orme MSS,, India, iv. f. 1030). 

i Muhammad Ali had allowed to captains 15 Rs. a day ; Mir Jafar gai e them 
12 Rs The batta allowed by the Company in 1751 at Madias was 5 Rs , 
raised in 1755 to G Rs Captains’ pay was lOt a day, but besides this they 
enjoyed various indefinite advantages, such as clothing their coinpanics. 

5 Company to Bengal March 9, 1763. 
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double-batta,’ Spencer and Council ireated this just as they 
had treated the other disagreeable orders about presents, 
and did nothing.^ 

Thus Clive was compelled to assume the unpopular 
role o Trdni^r of thTMlTiterfas^ ^ Cndls^ice . 

'Shiong other measures which Clive had carried with the 
Court of Directors was the reorg anisation of the Beng al 
army . The Europeans were divided into' three battalions ; 
wrcT three brigades were formed, comprising a battalion of 
Europeans, a company of artillery, six battalions of sepoys, 
and a troop of native horse. These brigades were placed 
under the command of Sir Robert Barker, Richard Smith, 
and Sir Robert Fletcher The first two were able and ex- 
perienced oificers, tvho had seen much arduous service 
against the French in the Carnatic. The fruit of their 
appointment was quickly seen in the discovery and reform 
of abuses tvhich had sprung up in (he payment of the troops.'’ 
But the third, Sir Robeit Fletcher, was an officer of whose 
character it is difficult to speak rvith moderation, Seldom 
has the spirit of intrigue been more completely incarnated. 
Like the others, he had served in the Carnatic, where he had 
been dismissed for insolence He had procured his re- 
instatement by an apology which shows that he knew how 
to grovel as well as to bully ■* He had subsequently return 
ed to England, whence he was sent back to India as Major 
by Sulivan, Clive’s principal opponent in the Court of 
Directors.^' Pie ivas later appointed Colonel and Brigadier, 
but complained of what he called his supersession by 
Richard Smith, though the latter rvas an older officer by five 
years,” Eager to supersede bis cldei's, lie could not bear to see 
them take their due rank above him.’ He was, moi cover, 

'Ibid June I, 17Gt 

sClivc'', strictures tipon his pictlecessot's goveinmetit may have been over 
th.nged : but it is plain that Spcncci used Cliic’s appointment as a pietcKt foi 
dtl.iyinp; Uie enfotcemem of unpleasant oulcis, ivhilc he cat^cUy scued all occa- 
sions foi .iction ivliuh niiRlif lead to piofit 

I Bengal Scl. Cam., Septenihei 7 and Oclobci 21, 1701. 

Madias Mil. Cons,, January H and 28 and Februaiy 13 and 28. 17G0. 

■'to, Misr Ltts Eccd , 17GS, No, S22 is a chaYaclciistic Icvtci bom rictchct, 
tciiuestiua' that Ins conunissum should be dated eailici than that of Majoi Donald 
Campbell, a ranch older and a much better office! . 

n [bid , 17fiG, No. 9. 

r Vt a latei date in Madras he caused endless tioiiblc ; and his last achieve- 
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as greedy of money as he was of rank. He had joined 
the Bengal army just after the battle of Buxar, and, in his 
eagerness to share in the spoils of Benares, he almost per- 
suaded Munro to send him ahead with a detachment to 
prevent valuables being removed from the city. Though 
disappointed in this, he claimed to share in the prize-money 
all the same ; Munro and his officers refused ; on which 
Fletcher persuaded Spencer to intervene, but without 
result.^ It was Clive’s mislortune to have this double- 
dealer in command of one of his brigades. 

On his arrival Clive found tliat the officers tvere accu- 
mulating fortunes out of presents and their double-batta 
nearly as fast as civilians were doing out of presents and the 
inland trade-in both cases with undue rapidity. The 
ideal which he kept in view in Jraraing the regulations of 
the Salt Society was that the latter should be enabled to 
retire with a comfortable fortune after a few years’ service 
in Council, and the former after a few years’ service as field 
officers. Having, as he hoped, secured this object, he then 
proceeded to deal with the batta question H e drew , up 
new regulations, to come into force from January 1, 1766, 
based dh the Madras ratesi 'Offi cers in cantonmen ts at 
Patna and Mon ghyr were to draiv Iia lf-bat ta, as was done at 
Trichinopoly ; ifuTeyTobk the field, they would 'draw h'atta 
so long as they remained within the limits of Bengal and 
Behar ; but as soon as they passed the Karamnassa into 
Oudh, they would be allowed double-batta.^ Officers com- 
manding brigades u^erc allowed 40 rupees a day for their 
icLbles— which was the full double-batta rate for Lieutenant- 
Colonels. On the publication of these orders, the officers 
of each brigade submitted a memorial, to which Clive 
answered that the Company’s orders were peremptory. 
Fletcher remonstrated on his own account against the in- 
suflicicncy of the allowance made to the Brigadiers.’’ For 
some time after this there was no appearance of discontent. 

ment ivas, the conduct of the intrigue which ended in the imprisonment and death 
of Lord Pigot. 

1 Bengal Set Com., December 7, 1764, and January 17, 1765. 

2 I.e , for a Captain thiee, siv, and twelve rupees a day For a full hst of the 
rates see Strachey's Nairntive, p, 135, and Bengal Se] Com, October 2.5. 1765. 

3 Bengal Scl Com., November 22, 1765. 

19 
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Suddenly at the end of April Clive heard that the officers i 
had agreed on a general resignation of their commissions. / 

That Fletclier was concerned in this is certain. As a 
friend of Clive’s enemies, he was naturally disposed to injure 
him, Moreover, to a recent application about his losses of 
baggage on campaign, Clive hacl bluntly am ^y^ered that_tlyis 
demand had no foundatjon in reason and would not be 
admitted in any service in the world. ^ His representation 
about the brigadiers’ table-money had been similarly dealt 
with. These seem to have furnished motives for conduct 
xvhich even on his own showing was peculiarly disgraceful. 
Several officers afterwards bore evidence that Fletcher had 
advised them to resign in a body in order to enforce the 
restoration of double-batta.^ Fletcher himself admitted 
having given such advice in the expectation (he explained) 
of being able to secure their confidence and thus frustrate 
their schemes.® Thus he either betrayed the Government 
whose commission he bore, or betrayed his brother-officers, 
or, which is equally probable, betrayed both.”* What re- 
mains certain is that the officers received Irom him en- 
couragement, sincere or feigned, to coerce Government by 
simultaneously resigning their commissions. 

Nor was this the only tencoragement that the officers 
received. The batta regulations came into force only a 
week before Clive’s decision of summoning Councillors from 
Madras became knoivn in Calcutta ; and it was impossible 
but that many civilians should side with the officers against 
their common reformer. It is probable that their sympathy 
did not go far beyond platonic expressions of good will ; 
but there was some talk of a subscription to assist officers 
who should suffer in pocket by resignation ; and beyond 
doubt the indignation felt by the two bodies of men mutually 

1 Fletcher to Clive, October 10. and Clive to Fletcher, October 16, 1765 
(Brit. Mils., Add MSS , 29132, I. 280). 

~ Evidence ot Bagot, Goddard, Roper, Watti, Francis, ap. Strachey’s Narra 
live and Flctchci’s Court-Martial 

3Fletchei's defence, loc. cU 

1 In April he piofessed to dissuade members of his stall from resigning. It 
is a signal instance of the height to which party feeling ran that both Lawience 
and Caillaud should have approved his conduct, and that there should have 
been directors at the India House willing at a later date to send him to continue 
his tortuous intiigues as Commander-in-Chief at Madras 
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exasperated each oLlier2 

But though Civil servants and officers alike might be 
all on fire against him, Clive never hesitated for a moment. 
“I must see the soldiers’ bayonets levelled at my throat,” he 
said, “before I can be induced, to give way.’'^ He immediate- 
ly directed the Council to apply to Marlras for every officer 
who could be spared,'* and ordered the Brigadiers to send 
down to Calcutta every officer who displayed the smallest 
intention to mutiny. He himself set out from Murshidabad 
for Monghyr, where Fletcher’s brigade was stationed, and 
where forty-two officers had resigned their commissions but 
professed a willingness to serve as volunteers until May 15. 
However, even before that term had expired, they became 
so troublesome that thev were ordered down to Calcutta in 
a body, and the European battalion nearly broke into open 
mutiny. They were, however-, appeased by a donation and 
overawed by the sepoys who stood firm.* The next day 
Clive himself arrived, addressed the men, and ordered 
double pay to the sepoys for May and June. 

After a brief halt, he proceeded to the brigade stationed 
at Patna under Sir Bobert Barker, whom he joined on May 
20. Here many officers had resigned, as at Monghyr, but 
the troops had remained quiet Four of the most active 
malcontents had been sent down to Calcutta ; and Clive 
offered reinstatement to those who had resigned but con- 
tinued to do duty. His offer was accepted. 

The third brigade. Smith’s, lay part at Allahabad, part 
at Serajepur. Here the situation was in many ways worse 
than elsewhere. The Marathas were known to be advanc- 
ing along the south bank of the Jumna, and resignation was 


iStiachcy’s Naualive, pp, 19 and 55 It appeals certain that a suhsciiption 
was, set on foot. “Two of the Civil servants at this settlement were wutten 
to fiom Calcutta to set Iheii hands to a siilpciiption which they refused , this 
comes from themselves, although then' honoui, as they call it, will not allow 
them to make turlhei discoveries.” Clive to Veielst, Chupia, June 9, 1756, 
(I O , Home Misc., No 759) , cf also Clive and Cainac to Council, May 29, 1766 
(Stiachey, op. at , p 188). 

2 Clive to Barkci, May 8, 1766 (Sltachey's Nmratwe. p 167). 

8 EoUy-two oBiceis weie acinally sent np Irom Madras. 

4 Fletcher’s three letteis to Clive of May 14, 1766 (Stiachey’s Nanattve, 
pp 180—181) , cl Champion's Journal of May 14 (10, Home Misc., No. 198) 
Champion was hostile to Fletcher, having been superseded by him. 
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barely distinguishable from desertion in the face of the 
enemy. Neveiiheless, on May 6 six o£ the officers at Seraje- 
pur resigned, and all but two of the rest expressed their 
intention to resign on June 1. Within two days thirteen 
were sent down to Calcutta. Much the same had happened 
at Allahabad ; and in reply to Smith’s representations of 
the untvisdom of their conduct, the officers there declared 
their resolution to quit the station on May 20. But instead 
of receiving the expected news of the capitulation of the 
Government, the officers only heard of Clive’s inflexible 
resolve and his success at Moughyr and Patna. Resigna- 
tions which tvould be accepted at whatever cost appeared 
very different from resignations which would be followed 
by reinstatement and the restoration of double-batta. The 
officers wavered ; Smith was authorised to reinstate those 
whom he considered least guilty ; and the conspiracy col- 
lapsed Fletcher ivas deservedly cashiered— if he had not 
been guilty of mutiny, he had been guilty of conduct un- 
becoming an officer and a gentleman. Six others were 
broke. The remainder were required to sign a three-years’ 
agreement which under the East India Mutiny Act would 
expose to die penalty of death any who so conducted them- 
selves in future. 

Wliile this conspiracy had been hatching, Clive had 
decided on a measure to remove the principal disadvantage 
under which the military service of the Company had 
suffered. Hitherto there had been no provision for those 
whom exposure in the field or wounds in action had render- 
ed incapable of further service before they had saved 
enough to live upon. The Company had already made 
inquiries whether a fund for the relief of such cases could 
not he raised by stoppages from the pay of the i officers them- 
selves. That plan had been considered wholly impracti- 
cable. But one of the last acts of Mir Jafar had been to 
desire that a sum of 5 lakhs should he given in his name to 
the man who had constantly thwarted his will but invariably 
commanded his respect. This was not a present but a 
legacy. It was not covered by the Company’s covenant 
against presents. There was nothing to hinder Clive from 
accepting it for himself except his own decision not to 
enrich himself by his second term of government. He 
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resolved to accept it and to vest it in trustees for the relief 
of invalid officers and widows. This act completed his 
reform of the Company’s military service in Bengal. 



CONCLUSION 


C LIVE’S work in India was now completed ; his health, 
never vigorous, was seriously impaired ; he sailed the 
last time from India at the end o£ January 1767. I 
do not propose to follow him further, or to discuss those 
events which led to the Parliamentary inquiry of 1772, at 
which the Baron of Plassey^ was questioned like a sheep- 
stealer. That first blundering attempt to regulate the 
British administration in India belongs rather to the history 
of another illustrious statesman, Warren Hastings. It only 
remains to attempt to estimate the value of Clive’s services. 
In the first place, his defence of Arcot and his vigorous co- 
operation with Lawrence in the campaign of 1752 brought 
about the downfall of Dupleix. He then shoVed that 
penetration anrl vigour which were afterwards to give extra- 
ordinary success to his political action. But he was not 
alone in that. The English success in the Carnatic against 
Dupleix must be ascribed to Lawrence and Saunders as well 
as to Clive. He was, in fact, at school. Lawrence was an 
eminently capable soldier, Saunders an eminently capable 
politician. Without them there could have been no defence 
of Arcot or surrender of Srirangam. Nor could Clive ob- 
serv^e, without learning from, the ambitious schemes of 
Dupleix. There he saw plainly marked the limitations 
within ivhich Company’s servants were confined, the need 
of eliminating or avoiding European opposition, the facility 
with -which a durbar might for a time at least be controlled. 
The lessons thus learnt were of incalculable value to him 
in the later part of his career. 

When he returned from England and was sent to 
Bengal in 1756 he was well prepared for the situation he 
there encountered We have seen with what success he 
established English influence at Murshidabad and avoided 
the errors of Dupleix, But the system which he established 

^ To justify his second title he had lenamed one of his Irtsh estates. Chve 
to Newcastle, October 13. 1761 (Brit. Mus., Add. MSS.. 32686, £. 66) 
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in the course or his first government was evidently of the 
most makeshift nature. It was a system of influence based 
m part on personal values, in part on the divided allegiance 
of the chief seivants of the Durbar. Could we suppose that 
Clive regarded this as anything more than a temporary 
expedient, we sliould have the gravest reason to deny his 
political acumen. But in fact he was infinitely hampered 
by the foolishness of the Company at home. He recognised 
the difficulties and dangers of the situation ; the fact is 
proved by his letter to Pitt proposing that the territorial 
and political interests of the Company should be taken over 
by the Crown ; and he left India m 1760 with the intention 
of capturing the Direction and imposing on it a more 
vigorous and intelligent policy. But meanwhile Holwell’s 
misconduct and Vansittart’s imbecility brought matters to 
such a pass that Bengal had to be reconquered By then 
Clive had secured considerable influence at home. He 
came out to his second government with the full intention 
of reorganising the English system ; and if his first adminis- 
tration exhibits all the dexterity of the politician, the second 
exhibits qualities of statesmanship on which his fame main- 
ly rests. 

His work was undeniably imperfect ; but those who 
accuse Clive of not having anticipated the reforms of Hast- 
ings, of Cornwallis, and of Wellesley must have a strange 
conception of the practical possibilities of statecraft. He 
is mainly accused of establishing a system under which 
power was separated from responsibility. By accepting for 
the Company the powers of the Imperial diwan alone, he 
did undoubtedly decline responsibilty for the administra- 
tion of the greater part of BengaP and for the whole of 
Behar. But could he have done otherwise ? Were the 
Company’s servants who would have had to conduct any 
system of English administration suited for such employ- 
ment either by their knowledge of the country or the tradi- 
tions of the service ? It is evident that they were not. 
Great progress was first needed in their knowledge of the 

iThe districts granted by Mil Jafai and Mir Kasim were and remained under 
diiect British management, toiming an experimental school in which the earliest 
British administratois received their training. People often ignore tins fact, and 
write as though Clive might have done as much as Warren Hastings. 
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languages and customs ot the people ; above all, a tradition 
had to he established of disinterested service. If Clive left 
behind him the basis from which a system of administration 
could be developed, that was as much as was possible for 
him to do. 

In fact he left such a basis which his successorsmdopted 
and developed^" HTs political settlement lasted for near a" 
century. Tor three generations men continued to bow as 
Clive had done before the shadowy powers of the Emperor ; 
the buffer-state of Oudli which he established on the north- 
west frontier survived until the time of Dalhousie ; in Ben- 
gal there were no more revolutions or donations. ,His 
administrative settlement was equally successful. Gradual- 
ly the English Government assumed power after power, and 
entered deeper and deeper into the detail of administration. 
Clive had rendered this possible by his reform of the civil 
and military seivices, by the' principles which he laid down 
that all servants of the Company should look to the Com- 
pany alone for their reward, by the beginnings wliich he 
made towards establishing reasonable rates of pay. Never 
again did the services fall into the condition from which 
he rescued them. He laid the foundation of the future 
system, and prepared the instruments with which it was to 
be built up. The wonder is, not that his system was so 
incomplete, but that he accomplished so much that needed 
neither to be undone nor to be repeated. 

His second government may indeed be claimed as a 
miracle of insight, vigour, prudence, and honesty. Who 
else of his generation could have done as much in some- 
thing over eightem months ? How many of those who at 
Westminster "daily prostituted public interests would have 
thought his salutary reforms possible or desirable at the 
certain cost of opprobrious clamour ? If in his earlier career 
Clive often enough acted like the majority of his contempo- 
raries, in his second government he rose far above the politi- 
cal and moral standards of his age. Of those who have 
encountered similar extremes of praise and blame, few 
have better merited the first and less deserved the second, 
few have rendered more enduring and meritorious service 
to their country. 
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